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8tt$ Hefe fünfte Unflage ifl nnverdnbert geblieben, obgleich i$ gar gn 
gerne, namentlidfr in bei Hbtyeilung „@ef$i$te", einige ©tücfe gewedjfelt Jjdtte. Set 
oet ungemein grofjen JBerbreitung, beten ftdj biefet erfie (Surfuä meinet englifdjen 
(Sfyreflomatljie tn $eutf$tanb unb ber ©#weig jn erfreuen W, würbe jebe Seron; 
berung unbequem unb jlötenb, folglich unbillig fent. Slber ebenfo unbillig würbe e0 
von ber Äritif fein, wenn fle mit ben Vorwurf machen Wollte, bafj tdj t^te Fingerzeige 
gut Sßet&efferuug be« IBudjje«, ober tyte fonfügen SBBünfäe ni#t btafytt Ijabe. <S0 tft 
meine etfle $ffi$t, mir tfe Bufriebentyeit ber vielen (Sollegen gu ehalten, bie biefen 
(£urfu0 nad) mehrjähriger ©rfaljrung ben fBebürfniffen iljret ©djüler entfatedjenb 
gefunben r)abeu, unb auöbrütflidj feine SBeränberung wünfdjen; in gWeiterftnie ftünbe 
bie $eructji$rtgunß ber inbivibuellen Urteile, bie in ber treffe fu$ fuub gaben, ob« 
gleich biefelben metften$ im ©etfle be$ SGÖoljlwolIenS unb ber Sfcadjftdjt gefdflt würben. 
Sn allerlefcter Sinie muß jebocfc bie 39ea$tung Derjenigen Äritifer flehen, bie ftd? über 
3toe(f unb $lan biefet erften (turfuö felBft nodj feine Stlaxtyit verfäaff t Ijaben unb 
Üjn fomtt von einem gang fallen @eft$t£}mnft awö beurteilen. 2Bie fann man 
audj einen Äritif et htafytn, weldjer wegen eingelner ©teilen gange ©tücfe ver* 
toirft, unb midj tabelt, bafj id) g. 33. ba* ©tütf „The Maid of Orleans" von $ume 
aufgenommen, »eil ed bie für „Anfänger" noc$ unverjtänbli($e ©teile entlj&lt: 
The inclinations of men «waying their belief (p. 199, Beile 16), unb Weil e$ ben 
€>dptler gum ©fe£tici$mu$ verleite butdj ben ©afc : It is the business of history to 
distinguish between the miraculous and the mwrvellous (p. 193, B. 35), ja, ber 
toa0 au$ Qiäend' Household Words genommene ©tücf : „Lost in London" (p. 108), 
unb bie bodj gewig unfcfculbige ftnefbote von bem ffiefhninfier 3uriften (p. 120) ge* 
rabegu für unftttlidj erflärt. ©ol#e fct)tefe Urteile fönnen nur ba^er fommen, bafj 
ber Äritif et jWj unter „Anfängern" Äinber benft, unb biefen (SurfuS für tint Slrt 
engliföer ftibel Ijfilt. 9Ülerbmg$ Ijabe idj in bem erften unb tljeilweife auct) im 
gtoeiten 9lbf<$nitt tein finbltcfce ©tücfe aufgenommen, aber ni($t, wie jener ärittfer 
lobenb meint, bed „&nf$auungäunterri$te0" falber, fonbern Weil ber ©djüler butdj 
fol<$e (Slementarfrücfe am leidjteften in ba$ 3biom einer ©fcradje eingeführt wirb. 
SDaJ bie fyäteten <&tüdt nity mtf)t in bemfelben gibelmagfiab gehalten ftnb, etfldtt fi$ 
lebiglidt) baraud, baf , bei und in ©übbeutfcfylanb toenigfiend, unb au$ in vielen «Spulen 
beö 9lorbend, bad (5nglifd>e meiftenö erfl in einem 9Uter angefangen tottb, in to eifern 
ber ©$üler buta^ feine altflafflfdjen ober ftangdftfd^en ©))ra^ifenntntffe für baö Sßtt* 
ftfinbnij von ©tucfen, wie fle bie anbem Stöfcfcnttte biefeö (Surfuö enthalten, reif ge* 
Sorben ijL Sä) etmd^ne auöbrucfli$ biefen Xabel, ben $err Dr. $flaa f übet biefen 
erfreu <5urfu0 audgefprod^en ffat, toeil ed in einer von mir rjocr) gearteten 3citfdr>rift 
gef^ (in J&etrig'« 9rd^iv für neuere ©^ra^en), beten Urteile getoö^nlidf) für 
ntafgebenb gelten bürfen, fo bag i(t) meinem 93ucr)e btefe 5lBrt>er)r f^ulbig bin. 

34 ^ ann nid^t unt^in, aucb in biefem 93orworte barauf aufmerf fam guma^en, baf 
viele ber anfijredjenbjien ©tuet e, bie tdj mit großem Sluftoanb von Beit unb©elb felbft 
am ben Driginalantoren gegogen fjabt, feit bem (Srföeinen meiner engl. (S^repomat^ie 
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benäBÖeg in viele anBerefce^rBud&er gefunben BaBen. 60 erfreulich mir biefer ©etoete 
9011 ber Sraud&Barfeit meiner (Sljrefromatljie fetyn muß , fo fann e$ mir boc$ nid&t er* 
Wünfdjt fetyn, wenn SefeBüdjerfcBreiBer allgu r et d^Hdß au$ mir fd&o>fen, um fldj 
ber SJlülje be£ ©elBflfammelnS entheben gu fonnfcn. ®o tyat g. 33. gerr £. Sßlate 
fein englifdjeö SefeBudfr für SWittemaffen mit Ben fdjönften ©tütfen metner (Sljrefh)* 
matljie au$gefdjmü(ft; von ben 9 @tücfen feiner Narrative Pieces ftnb fünf, unter 
feinen 8 DescriptWe Pieces bret, unb unter feinen 4 Historical Pieces gwei au$ meiner 
(Sljreftomatljie! SDeSgleidjen fyt #err (Sben in feinem „(Snglifdjen fcefeBudje" fedfjä 
große @tücfe, barunter bie 3nfammenjteHung ber brei Dörfer au$ (SurfuS II. von 
mir entlehnt. ®taü baß Jeber neue SBerfaffer audj neue ©clja'fcc auö ber fo unenb* 
lidj reid&en englifd&en Literatur in 5)euifd&lanb einfuhren foHte, faBrigiren bie meijten 
tljre Südjer au0 bem fd&on eingeführten Material! UeBerljaupt tft eö mein £00$, 
für Rubere gefammelt gu BaBen: fo Ijat §txx Dr. Bimmermann in £alle bie von 
mir mit großer fPHU)e felBft gefammelten 58cift)telc im jWeiien Steile meiner <Sdjufc 
grammatif auf bie auffaHenbfte SBeife Benüfct, oljne tn berSBorrebe einSEÖort bavon 
gu fagen. 3dj ermahne biefer Umftönbc niefct Blöd, weil meinen Söüd&ern baburejj ein 
Beträdjtlidjier ©djaben entfielt, fonbern weil \ä) in ein paar Sauren Bei StntiUxn unb 
£eljrero, bie auf bad djronologifd&e drfd&einenber verriebenen Seljrbüdjer nid&t ad&ten, 
felBji ai$ Sßlagiartft erfahrnen Wnnte, Wenn man J6ei mir ©tücf e unb SÖctft>ieXe ftnbet, 
Bie in $erro Spiate'ä unb J&erm Dr. 3immermann^ SBüdjern jtd) aud) vorftnben. 

Semer erlaube tdj mir bie Semerfung gu machen, baß biefer erftc (Surfuö ber 
€>adje gemäß ein no<$ unvoUjtänbigeS £e$rmittel ift, unb baß für foldje (Schüler, 
bie in bie englifdje Literatur eingeführt Werben fotten, ber ©eBraud) beS gtoeiten 
(Surfuä notljwenbig wirb, ber einen fo reichlichen literarifcBen (Stoff gibt, tüte iljn, 
mit 9lu$na$me von £errtg'$ £anbBuc$e, Woljl fein für tyäljere klaffen Berechnetes 
engl. 2efeBuc$ entsaften bürfte, wa$ aut bem am ©djluffe biefe$ ©anbe$ mitgeteilten 
SnBaltövergei^niffe beö gweiten Sanbeö erfld^tltc^ fein Wirb. Sdj mochte baljer 
auti) ben gtveiten (Surfuä meiner (SJjreftomatjjie bem Soljlwollen unb ber 9ta<$ft<$t 
meiner verehrten (Soflegen empfohlen IjaBcn. 

@djließlic$ meinen innigften 2)anf ben tooljlwollenben Äritif ern unb £e$rern, bie 
fotoo^l in meiner <S$rejtomat!)ie alö in meiner ©^ulgrammati! fid) mit 
Ben ©runbf&^en einverflanben erklärten, toelc^e mid^ gur (Srrei^ung etneö ernften, 
aebiegenen, ®eijl unb £erg Bilbenben Unterri^teö in biefer erjt Je^t gur ©eltung 
&mmenben @pra$e geleitet ^aben, unb wegen biefer £enbeng bie $lu0ftt^rung felbfi 
mit fltodjfufct Be^anbelten. 9tur burd^ ba£ 3nfammenn)ir!en fold^er 1 3Jldnner, bie 
nBergeugt fmb, baß bie englifd^e €>prad?e alö voUfommener Sluöbru^ etneö ernften, 

StCic^firengen, d^arafterfeften, fret^eitöltebenben IBolfed unferer beutfc$en 3ugenb für 
re^ $d!)ere Stlbung rdäft weniger erfVrteßtic^ Werben fann, ald bie anbern Big jefct 
Bevorgugten^^ra^en, fann eö ba^in fotnmen, baß tl>re Stetig? eit, ja Unentbehrlich 
feit beim (Schulunterricht fowo^l gelehrt« aldni^t gelehrter 5Cnjtalten eingefe^en unb 
iljr ber $la( eingeräumt wirb, ber t^r fc^on leingji gebührt unb ben fte ftc^ öftere 
fo mü^fam erringen muß. 

SttbWig ®<Mtttt. 
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fnroiirt jttr fnnflrti Jtoftoge. 



Sfa<$ Hefe fünfte Staffage ift unveränberi geblieben, oBgletc^ i<$ ga? gu 
gerne, namentli<$ in ber$bt$eilung „®ef<$tc$te", ehuge@tü<Ie geWec^felt f)&ttt. SBei 
ber ungemein großen Verbreitung, beten ffc& Wefer erfte <5urfu$ meinet englifdjen 
(5r)reftomatr)ie tn SDeutfdjlanb unb bet ©#weig «t erfreuen Bat, würbe jebe Seron« 
berung unbequem unb jlflrenb, folglich unbillig fein. &ber ebenfo unbillig würbe e$ 
von ber Äritif fein, wenn fie mir ben Vorwurf matyn Wollte, baß i$ tljre Singergetge 
gur SBerbefferung beö ©udjeS, ober tyre fonftigen SBünfdje nicfct beamtet Ijabe. (53 tfl 
meine erfie $ftfd#/ mir feie 3nfrieben$eit ber vielen (Sollegen gu erhalten, bie btefen 
(Surfuö nad) mehrjähriger (Srfaljrung ben 93ebürfmffen tljrer (Sdjüler entfvredjenb 
gefunben $aben, unb auebrücflicfc feine ©eranberung wünföen; in gWeiterSinie ftünbe 
bie ©erütfffa&tigunß ber inbtvtbuellen Urteile, bie in ber treffe fti$ funb gaben, ob« 
gleich biefelben metftenö im ©eifte beö aBoijlwoflenS unb ber S^ac^ftc^t gefaßt Würben. 
§n allerlefcter Einie muß jeboety bie 93eac$tung berjenigen äritifer fielen, bie ftd^ über 
3wecf unb *ßlan btefeö erften Surfuö felbjt noc$ feine ßlarljeit verfdjafft fjaben unb 
iljn fomit von einem gang falfdjen .©eftdjtötonnft auö beurteilen. 9Bie fann man 
au<$ einen äritifer beachten, weldjer wegen eingelner (Stellen gange ©tücf e ver* 
Wirft, unb mi$ tabelt, baß icr) g. 33. ba$ <&tüd „The Maid of Orleans" von £mne 
aufgenommen, Weil eö bie für „Anfänger" no<$ unverfiänblid&e (Stelle enthält: 
The ineünations of men swaying their belief (p. 199, Beile 16), unb weil e$ ben 
<&ä)üUx gum @>fej>tict8mu8 verleite burdj ben €>a$: It is the business of history to 
distinguish between the miraculous and the marvelloui (p. 193, 3. 35), ja, ber 
ba$ auö tiefend' Household Words genommene ©tücf : „Lost in London* 4 (p. 108), 
unb bte bodj gewiß unfcr)ulbtge Sfaefbote von bem SBeftmmfier Surifien (p. 120) ge* 
rabegu für unftttlid^ erfldrt. (Solche fdjtefe Urteile formen nur baljer fommen, baß 
ber äritifer ftdj unter „Sfofangera" ätnber benft, unb biefen (Surfuö für eine 9lrt 
englifdjer gibel l)ölt. SWerbingö Ijabe icr) in bem erften unb tyeilweife aucr) im 
gwetten 9lbfcr)nttt rein finbltc^e ©tücfe aufgenommen, aber ni$t, Wie jener Jtritifer 
lobenb meint, beö „9lnfcr)auungguttterric$te$" falber, fonbern Weil ber ©d&üler burd& 
feiere (Slementarjiücfe am letdjteften in baö 3b tont einer ©pradje eingeführt wirb. 
£>aß bie festeren ©tuet e ni<$t meljr in bemfelben gtbelmaßfiab gehalten finb, erfldrt f!c$ 
lebiglic$ barau$, baß, Ui und in @übbeutfdjlanb WenigjienS, unb aucr) tn vielen Spulen 
be$ (ftorbenö, baö <Snglifcr)e meidend erft in einem 9Uter angefangen wirb, in Welkem 
ber <Scjf>üler burdj feine altflafflfdjen ober frangöfifdjen ®$xati)Unntnifc für baö 93er* 
frfinbniß von ®tü(fen, toit fie bie anbem Wbfänittt biefeö (Surfuö enthalten, reif ge« 
Worben ift. 3(t) erwähne audbrücflic^ biefen iabel, ben $err Dr. S^aaß über biefen 
rrfien (Surfud auögeft?roc^en f)at, Weil eö in einer von mir r)od? geachteten 3eitfc^rift 
gefct)a^ (in ^errtg'ö 9rc^iv für neuere ©prägen), bereu Urteile getoö^nlic^ für 
mafjgebenb gelten bürfen, fo baß icr) meinem 2hicr)e btefe 9lbWe^r fcl)ulbig bin. 

3c^ fann nic^tum^in, auti in biefem Vorworte barauf aufmerffam guma($en, baß 
viele ber anfyrecr)enbfien <Stüde, bie tc^ mit großem Slufwanb von3eit unb®elb felbft 
avß ben Driginalautoren gegogen %aU, feit bem (Srförinen meiun %^.^\^w&^. 
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ERSTER ABSCHNITT. 



fffeMAt für Anfänger* 



1. HUMAN BEINGS — THE SEKSES. 

T am a human being. I walk upright. All human beings dö 
the same. Other animals walk with their faces towards the ground. 
I use my legs in Walking. Other animals also use their legs in 
Walking. 5 

I can see, hear, feel, taste, and smell. Other animals can do 
the same. Seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, and smelling, are called 
the five senses. I see with my eyes, I hear with my ears, I taste, 
with my tongae, I smell with my nose, and I can feel pain in 
any part of my body. Other animals also see with their eyes, 10 
hear with their # -s, taste with their tongues, smell with their 
noses, and feel pain when they are hurt. I can also feel joy, 
sorrow, and fear. The other animals feel the same. The dog 
feels joy when he sees his master pleased, feels sorrow when he 
sees his master uneasy, feels fear when he sees his master threaten 15 
him with a whip. 

I can speak. I can express what I feel in words. Other ani- 
mals ütter sounds, but they cannot speak. The dog expresses joy 
by barking and pain by howling : he expresses sorrow by a look, 
and fear by hanging down his tail between his legs, but he can- 20 
not speak. 

I can think. Reason is the power of thinking. Reason is one 
of the gifts which Almighty God, in his great goodness, has be- 
stowed on human beings. God has not given reason to the other 
animals. He has given to them instinct. Animals which are 25 
without reason are called brutes. 

I can understand by reason why a house has Windows, doors, 
and chimneys; why a stove is made of metal, axA \ä\» Ol^swA-N 

Gantter, engl Chrestomtihl: I. \ 
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9. OF TRAVELLING, AND OF NATIONS. 



A broad road, running from one town to another, is calleff 
a High-road. Narrower roads branching from it, and leading to- 
villages, or other small places, are called By-roads, or Cross-roads« 
5 There are various modes of travelling, or getting from one 
place to another. Men travel on foot, on horseback, by means of 
a carriage, by railway, or they sail in a ship. Some travel for 
business, others for amusement 

One mode of travelling is by coaches. The man who drives 
10 is called the coachman or driver. Stage coaches set off daily from 
one town to another, carrying travellers with their luggage : and 
parcels also of various goods : Coaches employed in the king's name 
to carry letters to and from all parts of the kingdom , are called 
Mail-coaches. The man who sits behind, and delivers the letter- 
löbags, when they have arrived at the proper place , is called the 
Guard ; because he guards, or takes care of the letters and goods. 

A journey which can be performed in a day is called a day's 
journey. A journey over the sea in a ship is called a voyage» 
Since steam-vessels have been invented, many persons go on the 
20 sea in thera, even for a very long voyage. 

The longest voyage that can be taken is a voyage round the 
world, or the earth. Whoever performs this voyage must travel a 
distance of at least twenty-four thousand miies. 

Those persons who travel mach, hear and see a great deal. 
25 They also become acquainted with various sorts of people» animals, 
and plants, and with many countries and cities. 

Germany is my native country, because I was born in it. 

My native country contains a great many cities, towns and villages. 

In all these together, nlany millions of people dwell. All the people 

30living together in a country, and speaking the same language, form 

. together a Nation. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with its 
numerous cities, towns, and villages, forms only a small portion of 
a much larger country, called Europe. 
35 Europe is but a small part of the vast Earth, or the whole 
World; and the whole Earth itself is but a very small part of the 
Universe, that is to say, of alL that Göd has created. For the Sun 
and the Moon, and all those bright Stars, which we see glistening 
in the Heavens , belong to the Universe. The Sun alone is many 
40 thousand times larger than our Earth. 
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10. COMMERCE — TRADES. 



A City wherein many merchanta reside, and in which mach 
trade is carried on, is called a Gommercial City. Commercial cities 
are generally built on the banks of large rivers, because goods may 
be most conveniently sent from place to place by water. 5 

The things which a tradesman offers for sale are called Goods, 
Wares, or Gominodities. A bnilding in which great quantities of 
goods are kept is called a Warehouse. 

All goods are not sold in the same manner. Soine are sold 
by measnre; some by weight; some by number; and others by 10 
the piece. 

Linen and woollen cloth, and cotton and silk goods, are mostly , 
measured with a wooden measnre called a yard. A yard is equal \ 
to three feet. Each foot consists of twelve inches. Nine inches 
are a quarter of a yard. Eighteen inches half a yard. Twenty- is 
seven inches three-quarters of a yard. And thirty-six inches a 
yard. 

Liquids, such as ale, beer, milk, wine, and vinegar, are mea- ] 
snred by the gallon, quart, and pint. Solids, such as bread, butter, 
cheese, sugar, tea and many other articles are weighed in scales. 20 
The weights are the pound and the ounce; and these are divided 
into halves and quarters. 

Coals nsed formerly to be sold by the chaldron , they are now 
sold by the ton weight. 

Fruit is sold either by number or measure , as oranges a dozen 25 
for a Shilling, gooseberries a quart for threepence. Com is mea- 
sured by quarters, busheis, and pecks. 

The work, or trade, in which a man employs himself, and by 
which he earns his living, is called his business. 

Painters, sculptors, and engravers, are called Artists. 30 

Bricklayers, carpenters, blacksmiths, cabinet makers, turners, 
and persons of similar trades are called Mechanics or Artisans. 

Those who are engaged in the making of cotton , woollen , silk, 
and other goods, in great quantities, are called Manufacturers ; and 
the bnilding in which such business is carried on is termed a Ma- 35 
nofactory, or a Factory. 

The people who seil small quantities of any thing in a shop are 
called retail dealers; those who buy larger quantities from the 
maker, to supply the shopkeepers, are called traders. 

Herchants are those who buy and seil large quantities of ar- 40 
ticles, such as com or poals. Merchants also send ships to foreign 
countries laden with English goods , and bring back the produce of 
those cotintries in return. 
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Many of the articles we have in daily use are brought from a 
distance of several thousand miles in the ships of the merchants. 
The tea we use comes from China, and the sugar from the West 
Indies; cotton comes from India and America; oranges are brought 
Sacross the sea from Portugal; and even, the plums used in our 
puddings are brought by the merchants from distant parts of Europe. 



11. OF THE WANTS OF MAN. CLOTHING. 

Wherever mejn dwell, God, in his wisdom and goodness, has so 
ordained it , that with industry and care they may obtain all that is 

10 necessary for their wants. But what are the wants of man ? 

If a man were cast on a desert islaud , where he found neither 
food nor drink, he would die of hunger and thirst. If , in a severe 
winter, a man could not procure fire, he would be frozen» and die; 
for no one can live without warmth. 

15 If a little infant were carried into the fields, where there was 
no one to feed it, to warm it, to clothe it, and keep it clean, 
it would soon perish. Warmth, food, clothing, and shelter, there- 
fore, are necessary to man. Every one wants all these things, and 
cannot live without them; they are accordingly called the wants 

SOoflife. 

But all can live without rieh food and wine , nor do we require 
fine clothes or Ornaments. These things, then, we do not want; they 
are not necessary, though they may add to our comforts and 
enjoyments. 

25 A person wbo is tired may sleep soundly on the earth , though 
some sleep on beds of down. A chair with a cushion is an agree- 
able seat, but we can sit and rest sufficiently on a piain bench. 
A coat of coarse cloth protects us from cold and rain , though one 
of superfine cloth may look better to the eye. Down beds , cu- 

30 shioned chairs, and fine clothes, are therefore not among the wants 
of life. 

If we have enough of wholesome food, useful clothes, and a 
decent place to live in, let us be content. 

We may often teil by a man's dress what business he follows, 

35 or to what class he belongs. By his dress we may distinguish 
the soldier from the tradesman; the servant from the master; the 
countryman from the townsman; the milier from the soldier; the 
baker from the butcher. 

■— The dress of a soldier is called his Uniform; the dress of a 

40 servant his Livery. By bis uniform we may know a horse-soldier 
from a fooUsoldier, and a serjeant from a drummer. 
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12. SOME OF THE FACÜLTIES OF THE MIM). 

I can name all the parts of my dress , and can teil what thejr 
are made of. 

I know that a shirt is made of linen cloth, and stockin gg of 
cotton; a coat of woollen cloth, and shoes of leather; that men*iff 5 
black hats are made of feit, and the hats worn in hot weather by 
young persons, of plaited straw. 

I can teil the difference between what these things are made 
of, because when I have been once told about it, I continue to 
anderstand it. K> 

I know that the sun rises in the morning, and sets in the 
evening; I know also that we have light, while the sun is present, 
and darkness when it departs. 

I know the difference between the snn and the moon, and I 
know that the light which the moon sometimes gives ns at night 15 
is not like the light of the sun. I know that we sometimes see a 
fall round moon, and sometimes only a part of it, and I know also 
that the sun never changes its shape, like the moon. 

I know that in Winter trees lose their leaves , and flowers die ; 
that snow falls and water freezes. In Spring, that the trees put 20 
forth new leaves, and the flowers begin to grow, and the com 
sprouts out from the earth. In Summer, that the Sun shines most 
brightly, and causes great heat; that gardens are then most beau- 
tiful ; and the com ripe for the harvest. In the Autumn I know 
that fruit is ripe, and in great abundance, that the hops are gathered, 25 
and thät flowers decay. 

I think about what I have to do; about dinner-time, andschool- 
time, and bed-time. 

I remember that I must say my prayers to God when I go to 
bed, and when I rise; that I must attend to my book at school, and 30 
that I must behave properly at church. 

I can teil to others my thoughts, my wishes, and my feelings, 
by words ; that is, I can speak. 

I see the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars in the heavens. Upon 
the earth I see people and animals : trees, plants, and stones, hüls, 35 
and mountains; rivers, lakes, ponds, brooks, and Springs; cities, 
towns, and villages. In the air I see birds, insects, and bats; in 
the earth I find worms; in the water I see fishes. 

I hear the song of birds , the cracking of a whip , the neighing 
of a horse, the murmuring of a brook, the tones of music, and the 40 
ticking of a watch. I can hear at a distance the bark of a dog, 
the crowing of a cock, the report of a gun, the rolling of thunder > 
and the sound of beUs. 
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why a pitcher has a handle; why the blade of a knife has a sharp 
edge; and why my shoes are made of leather, and not of tin, wood, 
or cloth. The brutes cannot understand what I do. For example, 
neither a cat nor a dog knows the reason of these things. 
5 I can also understand why I am not always permitted to do 
what I please; why I ought to do what my parents and teachers 
desire; why 1 ought to be obedient, diligent, and attentive. 

I observe that the rose is like the carnation, for both are 
flowers; both have an agreeable smell and fine colours; both have 

10 a root, leaves, and stem; both grow from a bud; both come out 
into flower for a short time, and then fade. 

But I observe also that they are unlike. The rose differs 
from the carnation, for it has not the same kind of smell. The 
rose has thorns, but the carnation has not. I can by reason 

IScompare the rose with the carnation; and I can distinguish the 
one from the other. 



2. DIVISION OF TIME. — THE SEASONS. 

I know how many years and months I am old. 
I have been taught how time is divided. Seven days make 
20 a week. Four weeks and two or three days make a month. 
Twelve months make a year; six months, half a year; and three 
months, a quarter of a year. 

The names of the twelve months are: January, February, 
March, April, May, June, July, August, September, October, 
25 November, December. 

Thiity days has September, 
April, Jane, and November, 
February twenty-eight alone, 
AU the rest have thirty one. 

30 And so there are three hundred and sixty-five days in the twelve 
months. 

When twelve months are past, the old year is at an end, 
and a new one begins. The first day of the year is called New 
Tear's Day. On that day, neighbours, friends, and relations, 

35wish each other health and happiness. 

One hundred years make a Century. This Century is the nine- 
teenth Century. The years are counted from the birth of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. It is now more than one thousand feight 
hundred and fifty years since our blessed Lord came upon the earth. 

40 In the first two months of the year, and in the last month, 
the weather is often very cold; snow falls, and water is frozen into 
ice. This season of the year is called Winter. 
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In the three months after February it is not quite so cold; 
the ice melts; it snows little and seldom; the trees have buds, 
"blossoms, and leaves; the swallows make their appearance; and 
some flowers, especially the snowdrop, the violet, and the prim- 
jrose, are in bloom. This pleasant season is called Spring. 5 

In June, July, and August, the snn is hot, and makes the air 
-warm. Grass is then cut down, and made into hay by drying it 
In the sun. The heat also ripens the com and many useful fruits, 
such as strawberries, currants, gooseberries, and peaches, which 
grow in gardens; and plums, ehernes, apples, and pears, which 10 
£row in orchards. This is the Summer season. 

In September, October, and November, the produce of the 
üelds is gathered. The fanner cuts his coro, which he calls his 
harvest, with sickles and scythes. He then binds it up in large 
bundles, called sheaves, and carries it to the barn, where it isl5 
threshed. 

He puts the corn, when threshed, into large sacks, and sells 
it to the milier to be ground into flour at the mill. He then clears 
the cornfield, and ploughs up the ground for other seed. 

The owner also gathers the fruit in the orchards, and such as 20 
he does not want for his own family, he takes to market and sells. 
The season in which all this is done is called Autumn. 

Thus there are four seasons: Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter. 



3. OUR HOMES. 25 

I live in a house. A house has different Soors. There is a 
floor level with the ground, and there are floors again above that. 
That part of a house which is level with the ground is called the 
ground-floor, and the house is said to have as many stories as it 
has floors. Beneath the ground-floor is the cellar. 30 

Each floor consists of one, two, or more rooms. The highest 
story is generally called the garrets, or attics. The cooking, that 
is, the boiling or roasting of meat, and the preparing of the food, 
is done in the kitchen. Rooms in which persons sleep are called 
bed-rooms. Rooms in which persons sit are often called parlours. 35 
Many poor persons are very thankful to have even one room, 
which serves them for kitchen, sitting-room, and bed-room. A 
cellar is used by those who are rieh enough, as a place in which 
they may keep coals, or wine, or beer. 

The house in which every man lives is his home. The per- 40 
son to whom a house belongs is called the landlord. SwsäXxssää 
a person takes a lodging in the house o£ a&o\hfex, «DÄ.^«s*Taö"ö«* 
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to the owner of the house for permission to live in it Thfs money 
is called rent. In some hoases several families have separate 
fodgings. 

I Ihre at my bome with the family to which I belong. Tne* 
5 family consists of my parents , my brothers , and my sisters. My 
parents are my father and raother, and I know that it is my duty 
to honour and obey them. I will also love my brothers and my 
sisters. They are very kind to me , and I will be kind to them. 
AU men are ordered to help one another, even if they are not of 
10 the same family; bat brothers and sisters have the first claim for 
help. And I do not think that I should be obeying my parents,if 
I did not everything in my power for those whom my parents love 
as mach as they love me. 



4. VEGETABLES. 



15 I know many plants that grow in the garden: such as peas» 
beans, cacambers, radishes, parsley, and celery. I know what are 
weeds, and I can distinguish them from the useful plants. 

Yarious sorts of small trees, or bushes, are planted in gardens, 
and upon these bushes grow currants, gooseberries, and raspberries- 

aoPears, apples, plums, cherries, and walnuts grow on large trees in 
orchards. All these fruits are fit to eat, and are also wholesome 
when they are ripe. But unripe fruit is not wholesome , and ought 
not to be eaten. 

Wheat, barley, oats, rye, and flax grow in the fields. Vetches„ 

25 beans, peas, turnips, and potatoes also grow in the fields. Ali 
these are therefore called field crops. 

Trees , which supply us with their fruit in Autumn , delight u^ 
in Spring with their white and pink blossoms. We are also refreshed 
in the heat of Summer under the shade of trees ; and in Winter we 

30 are warmed by the fire made of their wood. 

A tree Stands firm because it has a root, which grows deep 
into the ground. The trunk rises from the root. The trunk is 
clothed with bark, as with a coat. The branches spread forth 
from the trunk. Twigs grow on the branches, and leaves and fruit 

35 grow on the twigs. A tree has but one thick stem, or trunk; but 
a bush has several slender stems. 

In the beginning of Spring neither leaves nor fruit, but only 
buds, are to be seen on the twigs. The buds open by degrees, 
and blossoms and leaves grow from them. The blossoms produce 

40 the fruit. The leaves adorn the tree, and screen the fruit from the 
burning sun. When a tree loses its leaves before the fruit is ripe,. 
the fruit withers or dries up. 
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When the bark ot a tree is injured, the tree becomes : sickly, 
and dies. It is, therefore, very wrong in children to cut or pull off 
the bark of trees. 



$. ANIMALS. 



All animals have not the same shape. Tbere is a great 5 
difference between a dog and a sparrow, a herring and a frog, a 
spider and a snail. The dog haß four legs, and therefore belongs 
to the class of animals which are called quadrupeds. Quadruped 
means an animal which has fonr legs and feet. 

The sparrow has only two legs; bnt it has also two wings;io 
it is clothed with feathers , and lays eggs ; and it belongs to the 
<slass of animals which are called Birds. 

The herring has neither legs nor wings; it has neither hair, 
like the dog; nor feathers, like the sparrow; bat it is covered with 
«cales. It can neither walk, like the dog; nor fly, like the spar- 15 
row; but it can swim — that is, it can move from place to place 
in the water. For this purpose it uses its fina and its tail. It be- 
longs to the class of animals which are called Fishes , and live only 
«in the water. 

The frog has fonr legs. Its hind legs are the longest, and20 
they are more usefol for swimming than for moving about on the 
gronnd. It cannot walk, bnt only leap. It lives both in the water - 
and on land, and therefore is one of the animals that are called 
Amphibious. An amphibions animal means that which lives both 
on land and in the water. 2ft 

The spider has eight legs , and has not red , but whitish blood. 
It is one of the class of animals which are called Insects. 

The snail has no legs, and can only creep. It has whitish 
blood ; and is one of the class of animals which are called Worms. 

Almost every animal has a peculiar voice. The lark and the 
nightingale sing; the magpie chatters; the cock crows; the peacock 
«creams; the goose hisses; the owl hoots; the dog barks and 
«narls; the ass brays; the goat and the sheep bleat; the young 
pig sqneaks; the horse neighs; the cow lows; the lion roars; the 
cat mews; the frog croaks; and the cricket chirps. The fishes, 
the worms, and many of the insects seem to have no voice. 

Animals are provided by nature with clothing. Some are co- 
vered with hair; some with wool; some with bristles; some with 
feathers; some with scales; and others with ahell. 

Tarne animals are snpplied with food by man. Wild animals 4 
seek their own food. Some of them kill other animals , and then 
eat them; these are called Beasts of Prey. QÜuetfe ^än*s«i ^saÄ^ 
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animals; others live on grass, herbs, roots, leaves, flowers, and 

gram, and even on plante which would poison us. 

! Oxen, cows, sheep, horses, and goats eat grass. Dogs and 

catß eat flesh. Fowls and geese eat barley and com of other 

h kinds. Bees live on the Juices of flowers. Caterpillars, and many 

j other insects live on leaves. 

Some anünals have arms and legs , as the apes : others , such 

I as snakes and worms , have neither arms nor legs. Some animals 

have two legs; others four, others six or eight, and some many 

10 more legs. Some have wings, as birds ; others fins, as fishes ; and 

others, as insects and worms, have feelers - 9 like horns, which they 

can draw in or thrust ont as they please. 

Animals sleep when they are tired; and some of them, the 
hare for instance, sleep with their eyes open; some sleep standing, 
16 as the horse often does. Many of thein sleep in the day time , be- 
cause they hunt at night for prey; this is the case with owls and 
bats, and several wild beasts. Some animals, like the dormouse, 
sleep throngh the whole winter, and do not wake tili warm weather 
returns. 
20 Every animal can defend itself against its enemy when it is 
attacked. Some animals that live in water make it muddy when 
they are pursued, like the flounder; others drive away their enemies 
by an unpleasant smeü, like the weasel and the pole-cat. 

Qaadrupeds live upon the earth; birds live in the air; fishes 
25 live in the water. Some animals live under gronnd , as the mole > 
the rat, the mouse, and worms. 



6. BENEFITS DEMVED FROM ANIMALS. 

We make great use of some^ of the animals, particularly of 
sheep, of oxen, and of cows. The sheep gives us wool, and we 

20 make our clothes of the wool. The sheep, when it is killed, gives, 
as meat, which we call mutton. 

The flesh of the ox is called beef ; and roastbeef is the fa- 
vourite food of an Englishman. The hide, or skin of the ox, is 
tanned into leather, and the shoemaker makes shoes and boots of 

S&leather. In many countries, the ox draws the plough. The cow 
gives us milk; and butter and cheese are made of milk. 

Horses are useful for riding, for drawing carriages, and for 
ploughing. Asses are smaller than horses; they are very strong, 
and carry heavy loads, but are not so swift-footed as horses. 

40 In cold countries the rein-deer draws sledges; and in hot 
countries the elephant and the camel carry heavy loads foi the 
nse of men. 
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Birds are useful in various ways. Some delight us with their 
song; some serve for food both with their flesh and their eggs; 
some supply feathers , with which beds are filled. Others destroy 
Termin, which would injure the fruits, and some large birds. kill 
snakes and lizards. " : 5 

Fowls are commonly kept in poultry yards ; water-fowl , such 
as ducks, swim abont in ponds; singing-birds are heard in the 
woods and fields, and some are, as bullfinches and canaries, kept 
in cages. Birds of prey, such as eagles, vultures, and hawks, 
seldom come within the reach of men. 10 

Fishes also supply man with food. There are some countries 
where the inhabitants live all the year round upon fish. 

Insects render us service in destroying weeds, and in con- 
suming the carcasses of dead animals which would make the air 
unwholesome. Bees supply us with honey and wax, which theyis 
störe in bee-hives. 

Some sorts of shell-ösh are eatable, such as the oyster, the 
lobster, and the crab. Mother-of-pearl is found in the shells of 
fish; the handles of pen-knives are sometimes made of mother- 
of-pearl. 30 

Some little insects are useful in making sponge. They make it 
npon rocks in the sea; and they live in the holes which we see in 
the sponge. 

The leech, which is a sort of worin, is often very useful to some 
sick persons, by sucking their blood, and thus saving their lives. 25 

Many animals serve us with their skins. Such animals are the 
ox, the calf, the sheep, the horse, the hog, the goat, the deer, and 
the ass. Various kinds of leather are made of their skins ; and 
shoes , saddles , harness , trunks , and many other useful things are 
made of leather. , 80 

There is also an animal called the seal, whose skin is very 
useful. Oil for burning in lamps is also obtained from the seal, 
and from other animals, as the whale. 

The skins or hides of animals , when they are thickly covered 
with soft downy hair, are made into fürs. The short hair of some 35 
animals is scraped off, and used in making hats. 

The animals whose flesh is eaten, are the ox, the sheep, the 
hog, the deer, the hare, the rabbit, fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, the 
partridge, the pheasant, and many others. 



7. OF EARTHS — STONES — METALS. 40 

There are various kinds of earth : for instance , SucA ^ ^^^ 
Clay, ChalL 
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Sand is us^d by the bricklayer, and mixed with lirae to make 
mortar. Fine sand is sprinkled.upon wet writing to prevent ita 
blotting ; and in roany houses sand is strowed upon fioors. 

Marl is used by the potter in building his oven. The walls of 
5 some cottages are of marl; and the floors of barns and stables are 
ßometimes made of this*kind of earth, beaten tili it becomes hard. 

Clay is wrought by the potter into plates, dishes, jugs, cups, 
and saucers , and all sorts of earthenware ; bricks for the building 
of houses are also made of clay, mixed with ashes. 
10 Chalk is burned into lime for the bricklayer, and may also be 
used for writing or rough drawing. 

Stone is used for many purposes. One sort of stone, when 
cut into proper shapes , called Millstones , is employed in grinding 
corn at the mill. Other stones are used for grinding knives , scis- 
15 sors, and hatchets ; these are called Grindstones. ' 

Limestone and Free-stone are chiefly used for large buildings, 
such as churches, Castles, bridges, and public halls. Marble, which 
is a kind of lime-stone , is used for chimney-pieces, and for statues 
- and busts. 
20 Granite and Flint are cut and broken up to make pavements 
for streets and roads. But granite is sometimes made use of in 
buildings. 

One of the most useful sorts of stones that we have is the 
chalk-ßint; it is ground up in mills, and mixed with fine clay, and 
25 is then used in making the better sorts of earthenware. 

State is also a very useful kind of stone. It is employed in 
covering the roofs of houses and other buildings; it is also used by 
children at school to write upon. * 

Some very costly and beautiful stones serve for Ornaments: 
80 these are called precious stones. The Diamond is the most valu- 
able of precious stones; it is not only very beautiful, but useful 
also; it is so Jiard that it is used by the glazier to cut glass. The 
Emerald is a fine green stone ; the Ruby is red ; the Sapphire is 
blue; the Topaz is yellow; the Amethyst is of a violet colour; and 
35 the Turquoise is light blue. 

In the earth are also found coal, rock-salt, and brimstone; as 
well as various metals, such as Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, Tin, and 
Lead. Gold, Silver, and Copper are coined into Money. 



8. OF CITIES — TOWNS — VILLAGES — LAND. 

40 In a Gountry there are Cities , Towns , and Yillages. Citics 
are generally larger than towns, though there are some Towns that 
are larger than some cities. In England we call that place a city 
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where there is a Cathedral, as London, Canterbury, York, Chester, 
Korwich. Birmingham and Liverpool are large towns, but are not 
cities. 

Many houses , shops , and mannfactories , with market-places, 
churches, and public buildings, together form cities and towns. The 5 
largest city in the kingdom is called the Capital or the Metropolis; 
here the king resides; the Parliament also sits here; and here the 
nobility, and other rieh persons generally live. 

London is the capital of England; Edinburgh of Scotland; 
Dublin of Ireland ; and Paris of France. The building in which a 10 
king lives is called a Palace. 

Between the towns lie corn-fields, meadows, woods, hüls, Val- 
leys, ponds, rivers, brooks and Springs. Farmers, who eultivate 
the land, and rear cattle, live in the country. Near the rivers and 
the sea dwell the Fishermen. 15 

The land outside a town or a village is called the Fields or 
the Country. Land which is ploughed and sown with grain, is 
callecl Arable Land. A field, in which grass and clover grow, is 
called a Meadow. In spring the grass of a meadow is suffered to 
grow, and it is then cut down, and made into hay for the food20 
of cattle. 

A field, in which the grass is not cut, but only eaten off by 
horses, cows, or sheep, is called a Pa&ture. 

A piece of ground which is enclosed with a wall , a fence , or a 
hedge, and planted with fruit-trees, is called an Orchard. 25 

An open piece of ground which is covered with bushes and 
l)rambles is called a Heath. 

In the country there are sometimes tracts of land which are 
very wet and so soft that a person who should endeavour to walk 
there would sink into them ; these are called Sogs. 30 

A spbt covered with water which is mostlymuddy, is uSwamp. 
A small swamp produced by rain is called a Pool. 

Some swamps are frequented by various kinds of birds, espe- 
cially storks, cranes, herons, snipes, plover, wild ducks, and moor- 
hens, which are thence called water-birds. 35 

A small artificial lake is called a Pond. The rushes which are 
used by basket-makers grow in lakes. 

Lakes and ponds are frequented by swans, geese, ducks, and 
other water- fowl; for these birds partly subsist on fish, which ge- 
nerally abound in lakes. 40 

In many places water is seen gushing from the earth; this is 
called a Spring. Where there are several Springs together, they 
give rise to a Rivulet or a small River. 
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9. OF TRAVELLING, AND OF NATION». 

A broad road, running from one town to another, is called 
a High-road. Narrower roads branching from it, and leading to 
villages, or other smail places, are called By-roads, or Cross-roads. 

5 There are various modes of travelling, or getting from one 
place to another. Men travel on foot, on horseback, by means of 
a carriage, by railway, or tbey sail in a sbip. Some travel for 
business, others for amusement 

One mode of travelling is by coaches. The man who drives 

10 is called the coachman or driver. Stage coaches set off daily from 
one town to another, carrying travellers with their loggage : and 
parcels also of various goods : Coaches employed in the king's naiue 
to carry letters to and from all parts of the kingdom , are called 
Mail-coaches. The man who sits behind, and delivers the letter- 

jöbags, when they have arrived at the proper place, is called the 
Guard ; because he guards, or takes care of the letters and goods. 

A joorney which can be performed in a day is called a day's 
journey. A joorney over the sea in a ship is called a voyage. 
Since steam-vessels have been invented, many persons go on the 

20 sea in them, even for a very long voyage. 

The longest voyage that can be taken is a voyage round the 
world, or the earth. Whoever performs this voyage must travel a 
distance of at least twenty-four thousand miles. 

Those persons who travel mach, hear and see a great deal. 

25 They also become acquainted with various sorts of people, animals, 
and plants, and with many countries and cities. 

Germany is my native country, because I was born in it 
My native country contains a great many cities, towns and villages. 
In all these together, many millions of people dwell. All the people 

SOliving together in a country, and speaking the same language, form 

. together a Nation. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with its 
numerous cities, towns, and villages, forms only a small portion of 
a much larger country, called Europe. 

85 Europe is but a small part of the vast Earth, or the whole 
World; and the whole Earth itself is but a very small part of the 
Universe, that is to say, of all that God has created. For the Sun 
and the Moon, and all those bright Stars, which we see güsteuing 
in the Heavens , belong to the Universe. The Sun alone is many 

40 thousand times larger than our Earth. 
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10. COMMERCE — TRADES. 



A City wherein many merchants reside, and in which mach 
trade is carried on, is called a Commercial City. Commercial cities 
are generally built on the banks of large rivers, because goods may 
be most conveniently sent from place to place by water. 5 

The things which a tradesman offers for sale are called Goods, 
"Wares, or Oominodities. A building in which great quantities of 
goods are kept is called a Warehouse. 

All goods are not sold in the sarae manner. Some are sold 
by measure; some by weight; some by number; and others by io 
the piece. 

Linen and woollen cloth, and cotton and silk goods, are mostly > 
measured with a wooden measure called a yard. A yard is equal \ 
to three feet. Each foot consists of twelve inches. Nine inches 
are a quarter of a yard. Eighteen inches half a yard. Twenty- 15 
seven inches three-quarters of a yard. And thirty-six inches a 
yard. 

Liquids, such as ale, beer, milk, wine, and vinegar, are mea- \ 
sured by the gallon, quart, and pint. Solide, such as bread, butter, 
cheese, sugar, tea and many other articles are weighed in scales. 20 
The weights are the pound and the ounce; and these are divided 
into halves and quarters. 

Coals used formerly to be sold by the chaldron , they are now 
sold by the ton weight. 

Fruit is sold either by number or measure , as oranges a dozen 25 
for a Shilling, gooseberries a quart for threepence. Com is mea- 
sured by quarters, busheis, and pecks. 

The work , or trade , in which a man employs himself , and by 
which he earns bis living, is called his business. 

Painters, sculptors, and engravers, are called Artists. 30 

Bricklayers , carpenters , blacksmiths , cabinet makers , turners, 
and persons of similar trades are called Mechanics or Artisans. 

Those who are engaged in the making of cotton , woollen , silk, 
and other goods, in great quantities, are called Manufacturers ; and 
the building in which such business is carried on is termed a Ma- 35 
nufactory, or a Factory. 

The people who seil small quantities of any thing in a shop are 
called retail dealers; those who buy larger quantities from the 
maker, to supply the shopkeepers, are called traders. 

Merchants are those who buy and seil large quantities of ar- 40 
ticles, such as com or poals. Merchants also send ships to foreign 
countries laden with English goods , and bring back the ntodasfc <& 
those countries in return. 
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Sand is us^d by the bricklayer, and mixed with lime to make 
mortar. Fine sand is sprinkled . lipon wet writing to prevent ita 
blotting; and in many houses sand is strowed upon fioors. 

Marl is used by the potter in buiiding bis oven. The walls of 
5 some cottages are of marl ; and the fioors of barns and stables are 
sometimes made of thisTrind of earth, beaten tili it becomes hard. 

Clay is wrought by the potter into plates , dishes , jugs , cups, 
and saucers , and all sorts of earthenware ; bricks for the buiiding 
of houses are also made of clay, mixed with ashes. 
10 Chalk is burned into lime for the bricklayer, and may also be 
used for writing or rough drawing. 

Stone is used for many purposes. One sort of stone, when 
cut into proper shapes , called Millstones , is employed in grinding 
com at the mill. Other stones are used for grinding knives , scis- 
15 sors, and hatchets ; these are called Grindstones. ' 

Limestone and Free-stone are chiefly used for large buildings, 
such as churches, Castles, bridges, and public halls. Marble, which 
is a kind of lime-stone , is used for chiinney-pieces, and for statues 
- and busts. 
20 Granite and Flint are cut and broken up to make pavements 
for streets and roads. But granite is sometimes made use of in 
buildings. 

One of the most useful sorts of stones that we have is the 
chaUc-flint; it is ground up in mills, and mixed with fine clay, and 
25 is then used in making the better sorts of earthenware. 

Slate is also a very useful kind of stone. It is employed in 
covering the roofs of houses and other buildings ; it is also used by 
children at school to write upon. * 

Some very costly and beautiful stones serve for Ornaments: 
80 these are called precious stones. The Diamond is the most valu- 
able of precious stones; it is not only very beautiful, but useful 
also; it is so Jiard that it is used by the glazier to cut glass. The 
Emerald is a fine green stone; the Ruby is red; the Sapphire is 
blue; the Topaz is yellow; the Amethyst is of a violet colour; and 
35 the Turquoise is light blue. 

In the earth are also found coal, rock-salt, and brimstone; as 
well as various metals, such as Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, Tin, and 
Lead. Gold, Silver, and Copper are coined into Money. 



8. OF CITIES — TOWNS — VILLAGES — LAND. 

40 In a Country there are Cities , Towns , and Viilages. Cities 
are generally 1 arger than towns, though there are some Towns that 
are larger than some cities. In England we call that place a city 
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where there is a Cathedrai, as London, Canterbury, York, Chester, 
Norwich. Birmingham and Liverpool are large towns, but are not 
cities. 

Many houses, shops, and manufactories , with market-places, 
churches, and public buildings, together form cities and towns. The 5 
largeet city in the kingdom is called the Capital or the Metropolis; 
here the king resides ; the Parliament also sits here ; and here the 
nobility, and other rieh persons generally live. 

London is the capital of England; Edinburgh of Scotland; 
Dublin of Ireland; and Paris of France. The building in which alO 
king lives is called a Palace. 

Between the towns lie corn-fields, meadows, woods, hüls, Val- 
leys, ponds, rivers, brooks and Springs. Farmers, who eultivate 
the land, and rear cattle, live in the country. Near the rivers and 
the sea dwell the Fishermen. 15 

The land outside a town or a village is called the Fields or 
the Country. Land which is ploughed and sown with grain, is 
called Arable Land. A field, in which grass and clover grow, is 
called a Meadow. In spring the grass of a meadow is suffered to 
grow, and it is then ent down, and made into hay for the food20 
of cattle. 

A field, in which the grass is not cot, but only eaten off by 
liorse/s, cows, or sheep, is called a Pasture. 

A piece of ground which is enclosed with a wall , a fence , or a 
hedge, and planted with fruit-trees, is called an Orchard. 25 

An open piece of ground which is covered with bushes and 
Inrambles is called a Heath. 

In the country there are sometimes tracts of land which are 
very wet and so soft that a person who should endeavour to walk 
there would sink into them ; these are called Sogs. 30 

A spot covered with water which is mostly rauddy, is a Swamp. 
A small swamp produced by rain is called a Pool. 

Some swamps are frequented by various kinds of birds, espe- 
cially storks, cranes, herons, snipes, plover, wild ducks, and moor- 
hens, which are thence called water-birds. 35 

A small artificial lake is called a Pond. The rushes which are 
used by basket-makers grow in lakes. 

Lakes and ponds are frequented by swans, geese, ducks, and 
other water- fowl; for these birds partly subsist on fish, which ge- 
nerally abound in lakes. 40 

In many places water is seen gushing from the earth ; this is 
called a Spring. Where there are several Springs together, they 
give rise to a Rivulet or a small River. 
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9. OF TRAVELL1NG, AND OF NATIONS. 

A broad road, running from one town to another, is called 
a High-road. Narrower roads branching from it, and leading to 
villages, or other small places, are called By-roads, or Cross-roads. 
5 There are various modes of travelling, or getting from one 
place to another. Men travel on foot, on horseback, by raeans of 
a carriage, by railway, or they sail in a ship. Some travel for 
business, others for amusement 

One mode of travelling is by coaches. The man who drives 
10 is called the coachman or driver. Stage coaches set off daily from 
one town to another, carrying travellers with their luggage : and 
parcels also of various goods : Coaches employed in the kjng's nanie 
to carry letters to and from all parts of the kingdom, are called 
Mail-coaches. The man who sits behind, and delivers the letter- 
isbags, when they have arrived at the proper place , is called the 
Guard; because he guards, or takes care of the letters and goods. 

A journey which can be performed in a day is called a day'a 
journey. A journey over the sea in a ship is called a voyage» 
Since steam-vessels have been invented , many persons go on the 
20 sea in them, even for a very long voyage. 

The longest voyage that can be taken is a voyage round the 
world, or the earth. Whoever performs this voyage must travel a 
distance of at least twenty-four thousand miles. 

Those persons who travel much, hear and see a great deaL 
25 They also become acquainted with various sorts of people, animals» 
and plants, and with many countries and cities. 

Germany is my native country, because I was born in iL 

My native country contains a great many cities, towns and villages» 

In all these together, many millions of people dwell. All the people 

SOliving together in a country, and speaking the same language, form 

. together a Nation. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with it* 
numerous cities, towns, and villages, forms only a small portion of 
a much larger country, called Europe. 
35 Europe is but a small part of the vast Earth, or the whole 
World; and the whole Earth itself is but a very small part of the 
Universe, that is to say, of all that God has created For the Sun 
and the Moon , and all those bright Stars , which we see glistening 
in the Heavens, belong to the Universe. The Sun alone is many 
40 thousand times larger than our Earth. 



i 
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10. COMMERCE — TRADES. 



A City wherein many merchants reside, and in which mach 
trade is carried on, is called a Gommercial City. Commercial citie» 
are generally baut on the banks of large rivers, because goods may 
be most conveniently sent from place to place by water. 5 

The things which a tradesman offers for sale are called Goods, 
Wares , or Oominodities. A building in which great quantities of 
goods are kept is called a Warehouse. 

All goods are not sold in the same manner. Some are sold 
by measure; some by weight; some by number; and others by io 
the piece. 

Linen and woollen cloth, and cotton and silk goods, are mostiy 
measnred with a wooden measare called a yard. A yard is equal 
to three feet. Each foot consists of twelve inches. Nine inches 
are a quarter of a yard. Eighteen inches half a yard. Twenty- 15 
seven inches three-quarters of a yard. And thirty-six inches a 
yard. 

Liqnids, such as ale, beer, milk, wine, and vinegar, are mea- 
snred by the gallon, quart, and pint. Solids, such as bread, butter, 
cheese, sogar, tea and many other articles are weighed in scales. 20 
The weights are the poond and the ounce; and these are divided 
into halves and quarters. 

Coäls used formerly to be sold by the chaldron , they are now ■■ 
sold by the ton weight. 

Fruit is sold either by number or measure , as oranges a dozen 25 
for a Shilling, gooseberries a quart for threepence. Com is mea- 
sured by quarters, busheis, and pecks. 

The work, or trade, in which a man employs himself, and by 
which he eams his living, is called his business. 

Painters, sculptors, and engravers, are called Artists. 30 

Bricklayers , carpenters , blacksmiths , cabinet makers , turners, 
and persons of similar trades are called Mechanics or Artisans. 

- Those who are engaged in the making of cotton , woollen , silk, 
and pther goods, in great quantities, are called Manufacturers ; and 
the building in which such business is carried on is termed a Ma- 35 
nufactory, or a Factory. 

The people who seil small quantities of any thing in a shop are 
called retail dealers; those who buy larger quantities from the 
maker, to supply the shopkeepers, are called traders. 

Merchants are those who buy and seil large quantities of ar-40 
ticles, such as com or poals. Merchants also send ships to foreign 
countries laden with English goods, and bring back the produce of 
those countries in return. 



\ 
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Many of the articles we have in daily use are brought from a 
distance of several thousand miles in the ships of the merchants. 
"The tea we use comes froin China, and the sugar from the West 
Indies; cotton comes from India and America; oranges are brought 
Sacross the sea from Portugal; and even» the plums used in our 
puddings are brought by the merchants from distant parts of Europe. 



H. OF THE WANTS OF MAN. CLOTHING. 

Wherever men dwell, God, in bis wiadom and goodness, has so 
ordained it, that with industry and care they may obtain all that \& 

10 necessary for their wants. But what are the wants of man ? 

If a man were cast on a desert bland , where he found neither 
food nor drink, he would die of hunger and thirst. If, in a severe 
winter, a man could not procure fire, he would be frozen, and die; 
for no one can live without warmth. 

15 If a little infant were carried into the fields, where there was 
no one to feed it, to warm it, to clothe it, and keep it clean, 
it would soon perish. Warmth, food, clothing, and shelter, there- 
fore, are necessary to man. Every one wants all these things, and 
cannot live without them; they are accordingly called the wants 

20 of life. 

But all can live without rieh food and wine , nor do we require 
fine clothes or Ornaments. These things, then, we do not want; they 
are not necessary, though they may add to our comforts and 
enjoyments. 

25 A person wbo is tired may sleep soundly on the earth , though 
some sleep on beds of down. A chair with a cushion is an agree- 
able seat, but we can sit and rest sufficiently on a piain bench. 
A coat of coarse cloth protects us from cold and rain , though one 
of superfine cloth may look better to the eye. Down beds , cu- 

30 shioned chairs, and fine clothes, are therefore not among the wants 
of life. 

If we have enough of wholesome food, useful clothes, and a 
decent place to live in, let us be content. 

We may often teil by a man 's dress what business he follows, 

35 or to what class he belongs. By his dress we may distinguish 
the soldier from the tradesman; the servant from the master; the 
countryroan from the townsman; the milier from the soldier; the 
baker from the butcher. 

The dress of a soldier is called his Uniform; the dress of a 

40 servant his Livery. By bis uniform we may know a horse-soldier 
from a foot-soldier, and a segeant from a drummer. 
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12. SOME OF THE FACÜLTIES OF THE MIND. 

I can name all the parts of my dress, and can teil what they 
are made of. 

I know that a Shirt is made of linen cloth, and stockings of 
cotton; a coat of woollen cloth, and shoes ofleather; that men'ff 5 
black hats are made of feit, and the hats worn in hot weither by 
young persons, of plaited straw. 

I can teil the difference between what these things are made 
of, because when I have been once told about it, I continae to 
ünderstand it. 10 

4 I know that the sun rises in the morning, and sets in the 
evening ; I know also that we have light , while the sun is present, 
and darkness when it departs. 

I know the difference between the sun and the moon, and I 
know that the light which the moon sometimes gives us at night 15 
is not like the light of the sun. I know that we sometimes see a 
füll round moon, and sometimes only a part of it, and I know also 
that the sun never changes its shape, like the moon. 

I know that in Winter trees lose their leaves , and flowers die ; 
that snow falls and water freezes. In Spring, that the trees put 2a 
forth new leaves, and the flowers begin to grow, and the cörn 
sprouts out from the earth. In Summer, that the Sun shines most 
brightly, and causes great heat; that gardens are then most beau- 
tiful ; and the com ripe for the harvest. In the Autumn I know 
that fruit is ripe, and in great abundance, that the hops are gathered, 25 
and that flowers decay. 

I think about what I have to do; about dinner-time, andschool- 
time, and bed-time. 

I remeinber that I miist say my prayers to God when I go to 
bed, and when I rise; that I must attend to my book at school, and 30 
that I must behave properly at church. 

I can teil to others my thoughts, my wishes, and my feelings, 
by words ; that is, I can speak. 

I see the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars in the heavens. üpon 
the earth I see people and animals : trees, plants, and stones, hüls, 35 
and mountains ; rivers , lakes , ponds , brooks , and Springs ; cities, 
towns , and villages. In the air I see birds , insects , and bats ; in 
the earth I find worms ; in the water I see fishes. 

I hear the song of birds, the cracking of a whip, the neighing 
of a horse, the murmuring of a brook, the tones of music, and the 40 
ticking of a watch. I can hear at a distance the bark of a dog, 
the crowing of a cock, the report of a gun, the tollvc^ ^^ömbä««.\ 
and the sound of bell*. 
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» 

I feel that fire burns, and that ice is cold; that the rays of the 
sun warm me; that stone is hard, wool soft, glass smooth, and 
bricks rough. 

I taste that sogar is sweet, vinegar sour, and that some herbs 
5 are bitter. 

I smell with pleasure the scent of the rose, the violet, and 
the Uly. I smell with dislike the scent of some other plants and 
flowers. 

I remember a story which I may have heard some time since, 
10 and a stranger whom I have once seen ; 1 remember also what I 
learned yesterday at school. 

If I had not a mind, I could not leam or nnderstand any thing. 
I could neither read nor cipher; for while I am reading and ciphering 
I most think, and I can think only with my mind. 
15 While I am ciphering , I think with my mind of the fignres 
which I have to add or subtract , to mnltiply or to divide. With 
my mind I think of what onr teacher teils us, and abont what I 
read of in my book. With my mind I think of the punishment I 
mnst undergo if I behave ilL 
' 20 I will think on what I have been taught, and I will try to ans- 
wer the questions my teacher may ask me ont of this book. I will 
also remember the other good lessons I have learned at school. They 
will then be of nse to me as long as I live. 



13. LESSONS ON GEOGRAFHT. 

25 The surface of the earth is divided into land and water. A 
continent is a very large extent of land. An island has water all 
round it , and may be large or smalL Great Britain is an island. 
A peninsula is not quite surrounded with water, being joined on one 
side to the main land. An isthnius is a narrow strip of land, 

30Joining a peninsula to the continent, or connecting two peninsulas 
or continents together. A cape is a high land or promontory, jut- 
ting into the sea, or into any lake or river. A cape is literally a 
headland. A coast is a portion of the land on the shore of a sea 
or lake, whcther it be rock or sand. 

$5 A mountain is a very high hill. There are no very high moun- 
tains in Great Britain , bot plenty in other parts of the World. 
A hill is a little mountain ; you have often been at the top of one, 
I dare say. But mountain , and mount , and hill , are names some- 
times used the one for the other. A Valley is a hollow between 

40 two hills or mountains ; in most instances a stream runs through it 
A piain is a flat space of land, that extends some distance. High, 
open plains, witLsurfaces consisting in small, round onundulating 
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hüls, are sometimes called downs. A table land means either the 
Hat top of a hill, like the Table Mountain at the Cape of GoodHope, 
or any portion of land which is much raised above the surrounding 
country, like the province of Castile, in Spain. 

A forest is a large portion of conntry covered with trees. A 5 
wood is a smaller portion. A desert is generally a stony or sandy 
tract of land, of great exten t, and sometimes interspersed with the I 
most beautiful and fertile spots. A park is an enclosed space of 
jpround, usnally ornamented with trees and lawns. , 

A sand-bank is a hill, or heap of sand, formed bythetidesio 
tf the ocean; some of these are always under water. Those which 
are formed by sand blown on the shore are called sand hüls , and 
downs. A rock is a great mass of stone , either on the land or in 
the sea. When a rock is quite hid by the waters of the great deep, 
it is often very dangerons to ships. .. 15 

A ravine , *or pass, or a defile , for these are three terms for the 
same thing, is a narrow passage between two mountains, rocks or ' 
cliffs. It is called a pass , because yon mnst pass through it to go 
from one part of the land to another. 

Ton mnst bear in mind that the water which is on the surface 20 
of the globe takes np three times as mnch room as the land. I Will 
now describe it more particularly. 

An ocean is the very largest space of water. There are bnt 
five oceans in all the world. The Atlantic , the Pacific , the Nor- 
thern, the Southern, and the Indian. A sea is smaller than an ocean, 25 
but in books of voyages and travels , the words sea and ocean are 
often words for the same thing. A lake is a large body of water, 
with land all round it There are salt- water and fresh- water lakes; 
and some so large that yon would take them for seas. 

A gulf and a bay, as to their figure, are much the same thing. 30 
An arm of the sea running up for some distance into the land is 
called a gulf. Generally speaking, a gulf runs deeper into the land 
than a bay does. Look for the Bay of Biscay , and the Gulf of 
Finland in the map , and you will see what difference there is be- 
tween them. 35 

A strait joins two seas together. It is a narrow neck of salt 
'water. A Channel is only different from a strait in this , that it is 
wider. You will find a strait on the map between Italy and Sicily. 
Look for theStraits of Dover, between England and France. Acreek 
runs up into the land like a gulf, but it is a great deal narrower. 40 

A road or roadstead , is a part of the sea favourable for riding 
at anchor. Of this kind are Yarmouth Roads. A haven or harbour, 
is a small gulf, often narrower at its entrance , and much broader 
inside. A frith is the mouth of a river, or rather the ^x\,^Vä\^^ 
widens itself into the sea. Look for tlieTTritti oi¥Am^^-^ 
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land. A sonnd is a shallow strait, where the bottom may be 
reached with a plummet. A river is a current of fresh water, which, 
running frora tbe land, empties itself into the ocean, or into an- 
other body of fresh water. A small river is called a 6tream. Some 
5 rivers are more than two thoasand miles long. 

The natural productions of the land are men, animals, birds, 
reptiles, and insects, as well as minerals and Vegetation« The 
natural productions of the water are fishes, and other living thing^ 
Shells, coral, pearls, salt, marine plants, &c. 

10 The artificial formations on the land are houses, cities, towns, 
villages, churches, Castles, forts, docks, &c. Light-honses aje 
usually built on rocks springing out of the sea. The artificial for- 
mations on the water are ships, boats, rafts, &c. 

Nations differ in the colour of their skins, the clothes they 

15 wear, the # houses they inhabit, the food they eat, the language they 
speak, the knowledge they have obtained, the religion they profess, 
and the humanity they practise. 

In one country the people are white, in another olive, in a third 
copper-coloured, and in a fourth black. Some nations are governed 

20 by kings, and others by representatives of the people. In some 
countries the climate is hot, in others cold; in one the land is well 
cultivated, in another it is a waste wilderness. In some places the 
people are kind, in others cruel. Some nations worship God, and 
others bow down to Stocks and stones. 



25 14. ENGLAND. 

I shall now describe the most powerful country of the modern 
World. When we look on the map, and see what a speck the island 
of Great Britain is, compared with the territory of many other 

SOkingdoms, it appears wonderful that its power should be so great. 
As the oak, the king of the forest, Stands among the trees, striking 
its roots deep into the ground, raising its lofty head in the air, and 
spreading out its branches on every side , so the British Islands 
stand among kingdoms. Powerful and majestic, they stretch forth 

35 their strong arms to the north and the south, the east and the west 

Great Britain , in India alone , extends her power over eight 

hundred thousand square miles of territory. The largest island in 

the world, if an island is its proper title, is Australia, which is in 

Australasia, one of the great divisions of the globe. Here Britain 

40has established colonies, as well as in Van Diemen's land, in Au- 
stralasia also , and at the Cape of Good Hope in Africa. In parts 
of America, both North and South, in the West Indies, and in other 
portions rtf the world, her empire is acknowledged. 
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Bat Great Britain i* not^only great in power, she has a name 
among the kingdoms of the earth for justice, generosity, humanity, 
and piety: and thiß extends her inflnencetoallpartsofthehabitable 
globe. The name of Great Britain is sometinies used to denote the 
whole British empire., and sometimes simpiy as consisting of Eng«- * 
land, Wales, and Scotland, or the Island of Britain only. The 
Engiish are fond of giving to their coontry the name of Old 
England, and it seems to make it dearer to their hearts, conjnring^ 
up, as it were, before them, all the noble deeds of their ancestors. 

The capital of England , and indeed of the British empire , is 10 
London, a wonderful city. Its size is very great, its riches un- 
boanded, and its commerce amazing. Manchester is a wealthy and 
populoas town , famoas for its cotton manufactories. Bristol and 
Liverpool are celebrated seaports, Birmingham and Sheffield are 
well known for hardwares, and Leeds and Bradford for clothing. 15 
Coventry is an ancient city, now famoas for watches and ribands. 
Kidderminster is equally well known for carpets; the fine city of 
Worcester for porcelain; and the town of Burslem for its potteries. 
There are two places that mußt be especially remembered, on ac- 
count of their aniversities; the one is the city of Oxford, and the 20 
other Cambridge. Canterbury and York are cities in which stand 
beaatiful cathedrals. They are the seats of archbishoprics. Wool- 
wich has a military and naval arsenal, the most ancient in Eng- 
land, and a noble dock-yard. Immense magazines of powder, balls, 
bombs, mortars, and cannon are kept there. The arsenal at Chatham 25 
exceeds, perhaps, that of Woolwich; it is thoaght to be the finest 
in the world. Sheerness , Portsmoath , and Plyraoath , have also 
noble dock-yards. Ghelsea has a famous hospital for wounded, 
aged, and invalided soldiers, and Greenwich a still finer one for 
disabled seamen. 30 

The inhabitants of England yield to those of no country ander 
the skies; wise in Council, brave in the field, enterprising in com- 
merce , industrious in agriculture , and ardent in parsuit of general 
knowledge , they are generally acknowledged to have no superiors. 
The men are well formed, and the beauty of the women is not 36' 
surpassed in the world. 

The animals are various, though there are no wild creatures in 
the woods of England more formidable than foxes, badgers, Otters, 
and polecats. Engiish horses are the finest in the world, and 
perhaps the same thing may be said of her oxen; her sheep, too,40 
are excellent. The bull-dog and game coek used to be valued 
more than they are now, as the cruel sports of bull-baiting and 
cock-fighting are mach on the decline. The British oak furnishes 
the best timber in the world for building ships. The laft.^ <8\ss^ 

Oanttet, engl. Chrestomathie. L % 
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trees add mach to the beauty of the country; and the ash, the 
beech, and other trees, flourish in all directions. The grain of the 
ground is excellent, and the fruits of the trees are good, though, 
as to some of them, not equal to those in other countries where 
5 the snn has more power to ripen them. Lead, tin, copper, iron, 
and coal are foand in the mines , and freestone and marble in the 
qoarries. The climate is subject to occasional fog, bat is still 
healthy. Vegetation is abundant, and the trees are very fine. 



15. WALES. 



10 Many a pleasant walk have I had in Wales, that country of 
simple and hospitable manners; of hüls, Valleys, and gushing 
streams. The solitary scenes and retired nooks of this thinly peopled 
country are more favourable to virtuous thoughts, and quietness 
and peace. Wales it not large, being only about one handred and 
. 15 twenty miles long , and mach less in breadth. It is much visited 
in sammer and autumn by tourists, for its beauty, and for the same 
reason , by artists, who may be seen sitting here and there on their 
camp-stools on the top of a high mountain , at the foot of an old 
bridge, or at a goodly fall of water. In these situations they 

aosketch the natural beauties of the country, and afterwards finish 
their sketches into valuable pictures. 

I do not know a better harbour any where for safety than that 
of Milford Haven. It matters not whether the wind blow from the 
east or the west, the north or the south, you may sail in or out 

25 withoat danger. This is saying a great deal ; and when I teil you 
that a thousand ships may ride there in safety, you will think with 
me that it is a capital haven. Aberystwith and Swansea are 
bathing places, Merthyr Tydvil is celebrated for its iron works, and 
Wrexham, the largest town in North Wales, is famous for flannels. 

80 Most people who go from England to Ireland, make for the seaport 

of Holyhead, and cross the water to Dublin. 
' In days gone by , the Welsh proved their bravery , for when 
England was conquered , they retired to their native mountains and 
remained unsubdued. When Edward the First was king of England, 

35 he defeated Llewellyn , the last prince of the country, and since 
then the eldest son of the reigning king of England has always been 
called the Prince of Wales. 
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16. SCOTLAND. 

I can hardly think of Scotland without having before me the 
figure of a Highland-chief in his plaid and philibeg, or short petti- 
coat; with his broad sword by his side, not forgetting the bonnet, 
or cap, upon his head. Then, too, I fancy that I see Castles, and 5 
steep crags, with a screaming eagle flying over them, and high 
mountains, «nd deep Valleys, and dangerous passes, and rushing 
cataracts, with moss covered moors, and red deer. 

I will teil you the old name for Scotland; it is Galedonia. The 
northern part is very mountainous and rocky; it is called the Iligh- io 
lands; the sonthern part is called the Lowlands; it is level cora- 
pared with the other, and the crops of com and thepasturegrowing 
upon it are good. You must not, however, look for many fine trees * 
in Scotland. Taking the conntry altogether, it has much that is 
romantic in its appearance. Among the poets of the country, Ro- 15 
bert Bums and Walter Scott are in high estimation, 

Scotland is more than double the size of Wales, its breadth 
being one hundred and forty miles , and its length twice as much. 
The waves of the ocean wash it on all sides except the south, where 
the high Cheviot hüls rise to separate it from England , and the 20 
Frith of Soiway and the river Tweed spread their waters. 

The capital of Scotland is Edinburgh. It occupies a comman- 
ding Situation, and its Castle, on a solid rock, is very imposing, as 
well as Holyrood Palace. One part of the city is particularly 
elegant; it is called the New Town. Glasgow is the next city of25 
importance , and a noble city too. It has not only capital houses 
and some public buildings , but also capital manufactories of cotton 
and glass, as well as others of gloves and stockings. Kot a finer 
city of its size is to be found any where. 

No one should see Scotland without visiting the lakes , espe- 80 
cially Loch Loraond. Among the mountains Ben Nevis lifts up his 
head nearest to the skies. Scotland has hundrcds of islands ; they 
are called the Western Isles , Orkney Isles , and Shetland Isles. 
Many of these are uninhabited. 

The Scotch people are universally allowed to be hardy, prudent, 35 
and industrious. No men are more brave, nor greater lovers of 
school-learning. Gro where you will, you will find the lowest classes 
of people are not without education. Education is a fine thing. 
Never let it be neglected. Even of the best kind it is cheap in 
Scotland ; no wonder, then, that the poor of the country have more 40 
of it than in some other places. 

Iron, lead, and coal are found in Scotland, as wo.ll *a ^assfcÄ* 
slate, and marble. Scotch granite is in muät.Yttpate. ^V^ säxääs?* 
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of London roll along many a street paved with this stone. It grinds 
into a dust and mud of pecnliar colour and texture. Among the 
cnriosities of Scotland, Fingal's cave shonld be mentioned; it is & 
cavern , in an island called Staffa, and is more than a hundred feet 
5 high and nearly fonr himdred feet long. Roman remains , such as 
coins, inscriptions, and vases, have been fonnd in great abondaoce, 
ad well as droidical monnments. 

There was a time when Scotland was a kingdom of itself. It 
was conquered by the EnglUh king Edward the First; bat yon mußt 

loknow that the Scottish king, James the Sixth, was made king of 
England, so that he reigned over both kingdoras at once. In 170T 
the two kingdoms were united by act of parliament. Great changes 
take place in nations, as well as among individoals; fHends become 
strangers, and enemies become friends. Scotland and England used 

isalways to be fighting one with another; they are now firmly united, 
and will steadiiy remain so. 



17. IRELAND. 



We have been speaking about Scotland, let ns now cross over 
the Irish Sea, and take a peep at Ireland. 

20 Ireland is abont as big as Scotland, perhaps a little bigger. It 
lies to the west of Great Britain, and is nnmerously inhabited. 
Ireland is well adapted for commerce, for few places have more 
safe and commodious harbours. Many a good ship has been lost for 
the want of a haven to shelter in. The country is not mountainous, 

25except in parts of Connaught and Munster, bat, on the contrary, 
flat, it is well watered with rivers and lakes, and in most parte 
very fertile ; vast herds of cattle and extensive flocks of sheep are 
fed on the pasturage. A large quantity of beef and butter is ex- 
ported every year, and a great number of pigs. Ireland ought to 

80 be a prosperous country. It has seven millions of inhabitants; the 
land is capable of great improvement; and the natural productions 
of the country are of great value. Goal, copper, iron, lead, and 
silver are found, and quarries of slate and marble are nunierous. 
The country is not without manufactures. Irish linen is famous all 

35 over the world. 

The capital of Ireland is Dublin. It is hete, at the Castle, that 
the lord lieuteuant, sent over by England , holds his com*. Dublin 
has a university , and many fine public buildings. The city Stands 
on the banks of the river Liffey, about half a dozen xniles from 

40 the sea. 

The Irish are strong, and generally handsome; generous, warm- 
hearted, brave, and industrious; courteous, and obliging to strangers; 
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yet are the poor very ignorant. They are reckless of the future, 
careless of their own lives, and, when under excitement, violent and 
cruel, and prodigal of the lives of others. Ireland was eonquered 
by Henry the Second, in 1172, but had a parliament of its own. 
In the year 1800 a change took place, and England and Ireland & 
were united. 



18. CHARACTER OF THE PRINCIPAL NATIONS OF EUROPE. 

In religion, the Germ an is sceptical; the Englishman devont; 
the Frenchman zealons; the Italian ceremonious; the Spaniard a 
bigot. 10 

In keeping hisword, the German isfaithful; the Englishman 
•safe; the Frenchman giddy; the Italian shuffltng; the Spaniard 
a cheat. 

In giving advice, the German is slow; the Englishman fear- 
less; the Frenchman precipitate; the Italian nice; the Spaniard IS 
circumspect. 

In exiernal appearänce, the German is large; the Englishman 
well made; the Frenchman well looking; the Italian of middle size; 
the Spaniard awkward. 

In dr€88 y the German is shabby; the Englishman costly; the 20 
Frenchman fickle; the Italian ragged; the Spaniard decent 

In manner e, the German is clownish; the Englishman bar- 
barous, the Frenchman easy; the Italian polite; the Spaniard 
proüd. 

In keeping a teeret, the German forgets what. he has been told;25 
the Englishman conceals what he should divulge, and divulges what 
he should conceal; the Frenchman teils every thing; the Italian is 
dose; the Spaniard mysterions. 

In vanity, the German boasts little; the Englishman deäpises all 
other nations; the Frenchman flatters every body; the Italian esti-30 
mates cautiously; the Spaniard is indifferent. 

In offending and doing good, the German is inactive; the Eng- 
lishman does both without consideration ; the Italian is prompt in 
beneficence, but vindictive ; the Spaniard indifferent. 

In speaking, the German and Frenchman speak badly, but write 3& 
well ; the Englishman speaks and writes well ; the Italian speaks 
well, writes much and well; the Spaniard speaks little, writes little 
but well. 

Servants are companions in Germany; obedient in Ev^%\asA\ 
masters in France; respectful in Italy; &u\>m\&&\\fe \a.%ftw»- * 
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The warnen are housewives in Germany; queens in England; 
ladies in France; captives in Italy; slaves in Spain. 

In courage, the German resembles a bear; the Englishman a 
lion; the Frenchman an eagle; the Italian a fox, and the Spaniard 
San elephant. 

In the sciences, the German is a pedant; the Englishman a 
philosopher; the Frenchman a sniatterer; the Italian a professor, 
and the Spaniard a grave thinker. 

Magnificence. — In Germany the princes, in England the ships, 
10 in France the court, in Italy the churches, in Spain the armories, 
are magnificent. 



19. NATIONAL PARADOXES. 

Somebody once remarked, that the Englishman is never happy 
bot when he is miserable; the Scotchman is never at honie but 
1* when he is abroad ; and the Irishman is never at peace but when 
he is fighting. 



20. THE YALUE OF THE RIVER THAMES. 

Füller jmily says, in his 'Worthies of England*, that London 

owes its grandeur and opulence, ander God's Providence, to the 

20well-conditioned riverTharaes, which employs itsgreatness togood- 

ness — to be beneficial to commerce by the reeiprocation of the 

. tides. Hence it was, that when king James I., offen ded with the 

city , threatened to remove his Court to another place , the Lord 

Mayor boldly told him — "Your Majesty may remove the Court at 

25 your pleasure, but you cannot remove the river Thames." 
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1. CAKUTE'S EEPROOF TO fflS COURTIERS. 

Persona. 

Canutt, Kiof of England. 
Oswald, Off*, OotrtUn. 

SCENE. Tke 8t* 8idt nt*r 8outh*mptcn. 5 

Th* Ttdt Com ing in. 

Canute. Is it true , my friends , what you have so often told 
me, that I am tbe greatest of monarchs? 

Ofa. It is true , my liege ; you are the most powerfiil of all 
kings. 10 

Oswald. We are all your slaves; we kiss the dust of 
your feet. 

Ofa. Not only we , bat even the elements , are your slaves. 
The land obeys you from shore to shore ; and the sea obeys you. 

Canute. Does the sea, with its loud boisterous waves , obeyu 
me? Will that terrible «lement be still at my bidding? 

Ofa. Yes, the sea is yours; it was made to bear your ships 
upon its bosom, and to pour the treasures of the world at your 
royal feet. It is boisterous to your enemies, but it knows you to 
be its sovereign. 20 

Canute. Is not the tide Coming up ? 

Oswald. Yes, my liege; you may perceive the swell al- 
ready. 

Canute. Bring me a chair, then; set it here \u£cjw 1\ä *&»&&. 

Offa. Where the tide is Coming np, xxcj pac\w** Vwää ^*> 
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Canute. Yes, set it just bere. 
Oswald (uide). I wonder what he is going to do ! 
Ofa Mfe). Surely he is not such a fool as to believe us. 
Canute. mighty Ocean! thou art my subject; my courtiers 
6 teil me so ; and it is thy bounden duty to obey me. Thus , then, 
I stretch my sceptre over thee, and command thee to retire. Roll 
back thy swelling waves , nor let them presume to wet the feet of 
me, thy royal master. 

Oswald (wide) I believe the sea will pay very little regard to 
10 bis royal commands. 

Offa. See how fast the tide rises. 

Oswald. The next wave will come op to the chair. It is a 
folly to stay : we shall be covered with salt water. 

Ofatufe. Well, does the sea obey my commands? It if be my 

15 subject, it is a very rebellious subject. See how it swells, and 

dashes the angry foam and salt spray over my sacred person. Yile 

sycophants ! did you think I was the dupe of your base lies ? that I 

believed your abject flatteries? Know, there is only one Being 

whom the sea will obey. He is Sovereign of heaven and earth, 

2o King of kings, and Lord of lords. It is only He who can say to 

the ocean "Thus far shalt thou go, trat no farther, and here shall 

thy proud waves be stayed." A king is but a man; and a man is 

but a worm. Shall a worm assume the power of the great God, 

1 and think the elements will obey him? Take away this crown — 

25 1 will never wear it more. May kings learn to be humble from my 

example, and courtiers learn truth from your disgrace! 



2. THE TWO ROBBERS. 

SC EVE; Alexander the Great in hie tent. Quarde. A Man with • fiere* 
emmtenanee, ckained and fettered, brought before hinu 

30 Alex. What, alt thou the Thracian Robber, of whose exploits 
.. I have heard so much? 

Robber. I am a Thracian and a soldier. 
A. A soldier! — a thief, a plunderer, an assassin! the pest of 
•the country ! 1 could honour thycourage, but.I must det est and 
$5 ponish thy crimes. 

jB. What have I done, of which you can complain? 

A. Hast thou not set at defiance my authority; violated the 

public peace, and passed thy life in injuring the persons and pro- 

perties of thy fellow-subjects ? 

40 & Alexander! I am your captive — I must hear what you 

please to say, and endure what. you please to inflict. But my soul 
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is unconquered; and if I reply at all to your reproaches, I will reply 
like a free man. 

A. Speak freely. Far be it from me to take the advantage of 
my power to silence those with whom I deign to converse ! 

R. I must then answer your question by another. How have 5 
you passed your life? 

A. Like a bero. Ask Farne , and she will teil you. Among 
the brave, I have been the bravest: among sovereigns, the noblest: 
among conquerors, the mightiegt. 

R. And does not Farne speak of me, too? Was there ever 10 
a bolder captain of a more valiant band? Was there ever — bat 
I scorn to boast. Ton yourself know that I have not been easüy 
Äubdued. 

A, Still what are you bat a robber — ai base dishonest robber? 

R. And what is a conqueror? Have not you, too, gone about 15 
the earth like an evil genius, blastmg the fair fruit* of peace and 
industry: — phindering, ravaging,. killingv without law, without 
Justice, merely to gratify an insatiable lost for dominion? All that 
I have done to a single district with a hundred followers, you have 
<done to whole nations with a hundred thousand. If I have stripped 20 
individuals, you have ruined kings and princes. If I have burned a 
few hamlets, you have desolated the most flourishing kingdoms and 
"cities of the earth. What is then the difference , but that as you 
were born a king, and I a> private man, you have been able to 
become a mightier robber than I? 25 

A. But if I have taken like a king* I have given liki a king. 
If I have subverted empires, I have founded greater. I have cher- 
ished arts, commerce, and philosophy. 

R. I, too, have freely given to the poor, what I took from 
the rieh. I have established order and discipline among the most 30 
ferocious of mankind , and have stretched out my protecting arm 
-ov^r the oppressed. I know, indeed, little of the philosophy you 
talk of ;. but I believe neither you nor I shall ever repay to the 
^world the mischiefk we have done it 

A. Leave me — Take off his chains, and use him welk 0^*35 
Robber.) — Are we then so much alike? — Alezander to a robber? 
— Let me refleot. 
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3. KINO ALFRED. 

A DRAMA. 

Persans of the Drama. 

Alfred, Xiaf of EafUnd. 0«**«, ft FuMr. 

5 Ell: M OSMr «f Alfr*L Gandelin, U* Wife. 

SCEHE. Dk# Ate o/ 4t*«bi«y. 

Alfred. How retired and quiet ig every thiog in this little 
spot! The river winds its silent waters round this retreat; and 
the tangled bushes of the thicket fence it in from the attack of an 

loenemy. The bloody Danes have not yet pierced into this wild 
•olitude. I believe I am safe from their pursuit. - Bnt I hope I 
shall find some inhabitants here; otherwise I shall die of hunger. 
— Ha! here is a narrow path through the wood; and I think I 
see the smoke of a cottage rising between the trees. I will bend 

16 my steps thither. 

SCENE. Be/ore the Cottaf*. 
OUBBA cowting forvrard. GANDELIN within. 

Alfred. Good evening to you , good man. Are you disposed 
to show hospitality to a poor traveller? 
20 Qubba. Why, truly, there are so many poor travellera now- 
a-days, that if we entertain them all, we shall have nothing left 
for ourselves. However, come along to my wife, and we will see 
what can be done for yoa. 

Wife, I am very weary; I have been chopping wood all day. 
25 Gandelin. You are always ready for yoar snpper, but it is 
not ready for you, I assnre yoa: the eakes will take an hourto 
bake, and "the sun is yet high; it has not yet dipped behind the 
old barn. Bnt whom have yon with you, I shoald like to know? 

Alfred. Good mother, I am a stranger and entreat yon to 
80 afford me food and shelter. 

Gandelin. Good mother? no! Good wife, ifyonplease, and 
welcome. Bat I do not love strangers; and the land has no reason 
to love them. It has never been a merry day for Old England 
since strangers came into it. 
35 Alfred. I am not a stranger in England, thongh I am a 
stranger here. I am a true-born Englishman. 

Qubba. And do yon hate those wicked Danes , that eat ns up, 
and burn our houses, and drive away onr cattle? 

Alfred. I do hate them. 
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Oandelin. Heartily : He does not speak heartily, husband. 

Alfred, Heartily I hate them ; most heartily. 

Qubba. Give me thy hand, then ; thou art an honest fellow. 

Alfred» I was with King Alfred in the last battle he fought 

Oandelin. With king Alfred ? heaven bless him ! S 

Qubba. What is become of our good King? 

Alfred. Did you love him, then? 

Qubba. Yes, as mach as a poor man may love a king; I 
kneeled down and prayed for him every night, that he might con- 
quer those Danish wolves; bat it was not to be so. lO 

Alfred. You could not love Alfred better than I did. 

Qubba. Bat what is become of him? 

Alfred. He is thought to be dead. 

Qubba. Well, these are sad times, heaven help us ! Come, yon 
shall be welcome to share the brown loaf with us; I suppose youis 
are too hangry to be nice. 

Oandelin. Ay, come with as: yoa shall be as welcome as a 
prince! But, hark ye, husband; though I am very willing to be 
charitable to this stranger (it would be a sin to be otherwise), yet 
there is no reason he should not do something to maintain himself ; 2ö 
be looks strong and capable. 

Qubba. Why, that's true. What can you do, friend ? 

Alfred. I am very willing to help you in any thing you choose . 
to set me about. It will please me best to earn my bread before 
I eat it. 25 

Qubba. Let me see. Can you tie up faggots neatly? 

Alfred. I have not been used to it. I am afraid I should be 
awkward. 

Qubba. Can you thatch? There is a piece blown off the 
cow-house. 30 

Alfred. Alas, I cannot thatch. 

OandeUn. Ask him if he can weave rushes, we.want some 
new baskets. 

Alfred. I have never learned. 

Qubba. Can you stack hay ? 3& 

Alfred. No* 

Qubba. Why, here's a fellow! and yet he has as many pair 
of hands as his neighbours. Dame, can you employ him in the 
house ? He might lay wood on the fire, and rub the tables. 

Qandelin. Let him watch these cakes then : I must go and 4a 
milk the kine. 

Qubba. And 1*11 go and stack the wood, since supper is not ready. 

OandeUn. But prayobserve, friend! do not let the cakes burn; . 
turn them often on the hearth. 

Alfred. I shall observe your directum*. ^ 
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ALKRED mUne. 

Alfred. For myself, I coald bear it: bat England, my bleeding 
country, for thee my heart is füll of bitter anguish! — From the 
Huraber to the Thames the rivers are stained with blood ; — My 
* brave soldiers cut to pieces ! — My poor people — some massa- 
cred, others driven from their warm homes, stripped, abused, in- 
sulted: — and I, whom heaven appointed their shepherd, unable 
to rescue my defenceless flock from the ravenous jaws of these 
deyourers ! — Gracious heavens ! if I am not worthy to save this 
lOland from the Danish sword, raiae up some other hero to fight 
with more success than I have done , and let me spend my life in 
this obscure cottage, in these servile Offices. I shall be content, if 
England is happy. 

! here comes my blunt host and hostess. 

£5 Enter GÜBBA and GAlfDELDf. 

Gandelin. Help me down with the pail, hnsband. This nef 
milk, with the cakes, will make an excellent supper: bnt r meicf 
on us, how they are burnt! black as my shoe; they have not once 
been turned: you lazy fellow! — 
20 Alfred. Indeed, dame, I am sorry for it, but my mindwas 
füll of sad thoughts. 

Gubba. Come, wife, you must forgive him; perhaps he is ii 
love. I remember. when I was in love with thee — 
Gandelin. Tou remember ! 
25 Gubba. Yes, dame, I do remember it, though it ismanya 
long year since ; my mother was making a kettle of — 

Gandelin. Pr'ythee, hold thy tongue, and let ua eat oar 
suppers. 

Alfred. How refreshing is this sweet new milk, and tbif 
30 wholesome bread ! 

Gubba. Eat heartily, friend. Where shall we lodge him, 
Gandelin ? 

Gandelin. We have but one bed-room, youknow; bat there 
is fresh straw in the barn. 
35 Alfred (um*). If I shall not lodge like a king, at least I shall 
lodge like a soldier. Alas! how many of my poor soldiers are 
stvetcbed on the bare ground ! 

Gandelin. What noise do I hear? it is the trampling of hoftes. 
Good hnsband, go and see what is the matter. 
4a Alfred, Heaven forbid my misfortunes should bring destruc- 
tion on this simple family. I had rather have perißhed in th* waed» 
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OÜBBA returns, followed by ELLA with kis nuord dranm. 

Gandelin. Mercy defend us , a sword. 

Gubba. The Danes ! the Danes ! do not kill us! 

Ella (kneeiing). My Liege, my Lord, my Sovereign, have I 
found you! 5 

Alfred (embracin* Um). My brave Ella! 

Ella. I bring you good news, my Sovereign! Your troops 
that were shut up in Kinwith Castle made a desperate sally — the 
Danes were slaughtered. The fierce Hubba lies gasping on the piain. 

Alfred. Is it possible! Am I yet a king? IG 

Ella. Their famöus Btandard, the Danisji raven, is taken; 
their troops are panic-struck ; the English soldiers call aloud for 
Alfred. Here is a letter which will inform you of more particu- 

lars. (Gives him a letter.) 

Gubba (aaide). What will become of us? Ah! dame, thatis 
tongue of thine has undone ns ! 

Gandelin. 0, my poor dear! hosband! we shall all be 
hanged, that's certain. Bat who could have thought it was the 
King? 

Gubba. Why, Gandelin, do yoa see, we might have gnessed20 
he was born to be a King, or some such great man, because you 
know he was not fit for work like ours. 

Alfred (coming forvard). God be praised for these tidings ! Hope 
ig sprang up out of the depths of despair. O , my friend ! shall I 
again shine in arms , — again fight at the head of my brave Eng- 25 
lishmen, — lead them on to victory ! Our friends shall now lift 
their heads again. 

Ella. Tes, you have many friends, who have long been obliged, 
like their master, to skulk in deserts and caves, and wander from 
cottage to cottage. When they hear you are alive , and in arms 30 
again , they will leave their fastness, and flock to your Standard. 

Alfred. I am impatient to meet them: my people shall be 
revenged. 

Gubba and Gandelin (throwing themselres at the feet of Alfred). 

O my Lord — 35 

Gandelin. We hope your majesty will put us to a merciful 
death. Indeed we did not know your majesty's grace. 

Gubba. If your majesty could but pardon my wife's tongue ; 
she means no härm, poor woman! 

Alfred. Pardon you, good people! I not only pardon you, 40 
but thank you. Tou have afforded me protection in my distress ; 
and if ever I am seated again on the throne of England, my first 
care shall be to reward your hospitality. I am now £Qyo% \a Pro- 
tect you. Come, my faithful Ella, to arma\ to atmsA IR^Xtf^«*^ 
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burns to face once more the haughty Dane; and here I vow to 
heaven, that I will never sheath the sword against these robben, 
tili either I lose my life in this just cause , or 

Till dore-like Peace return to England* t ihore, 
> And war and slaoghter res the land no more. 



4. THE COLONISTS. 

Come, 8aid Mr. Barlow to bis boys. I bave a new play for 
70a. I will be the /bander of a colony; and you shall be people 
of different trades and professions Coming to offer yoorseives to 
10 go with me. What are you, A? 
A. I am a f armer, Sir. 

Mr. B. Very well! Farming is the chief thing we bave to 
depend upon, so we cannot have too mach of it. Bat 70a must 
be a working farmer, not a gentleman farmer. Labourers will be 
15 scarce among us, and every man must put his own hand to the I 
plongh. There will be woods to clear, and marshes to drain, and 
a great deal of stubborn work to do. 

A. I shall be ready to do my part, Sir. 
Mr. B. Well then , I shall entertain you willingly , and as 

20 many more of your profession as you can bring. You shall have 
land enough, and Utensils ; and you may fall to work as soon as 
you please. Now for the next. 
R. I am a milier, Sir. 

Mr. B. A very useful trade ! The com we grow must be 
25 ground, or it will do us little good. But what will you do for a 
mill, my friend? 

B. I suppose we must make one, Sir. 
Mr. B. True; but then you must' bring with you a miil- 

wright for the purpose. As for millstones, we will take them 
30 out with us. Who is next? 

C. I am a carpenter, Sir. 
Mr. B. The most necessary man that could offer! We shall 

find you work enough, never fear. There will be houses to build, 
fences to make, and all kinds of wooden furniture to provide. Bot 
35 our timber is all growing. Tou will have a deal of hard work to 
do in felling trees, and sawing planks, and shaping posts, and the 
like. Tou must be a field carpenter as well as a house carpenter. 
C. J will, Sir. 

Mr. B. Very well; then I engage you, but you had better 
40 bring two or three able hands along with you. 
JD. I am a blacksmith, Sir. 
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Mr. B. An excellent companion for th* cai*penter! We cannot 
«to without either of you; so 70a m&y bring your great betlowa 
sind anvil, and we will set up a forgtf for 'yoti as soon as we arrive. 
But, by the bye, we shall want a mason for that purpose. 

E. I am one, Sir. 5 

Mr. B. That's well. Though we may live in log hoases at 

ürst, we shall want brick or stone work for chimneys, and hearths, 

and ovens, so there will be employracnt for a mason. Bat if yoa 

can make bricks and burn liine too, you will be still more usefu). 

E. I will try wbat I can do, Sir. / 10 
Mr. B. No man can do more. I engage you. Who is next? 

F. I am a shoemaker, Sir. 

Mr. B. And shoes we cannot well do without Bot can yon » 
make them, like Eamaeus in the Odyssey, out of a raw hide? 
for I fear we shall get no leather. 15 

F. But I can dress hides, too. 

Mr. B. Can you? Then you are a clever fellow, and I will 
have you, though I give.you double wages. 

G. I am a tailor, Sir. 

Mr. B. Well — Though it will be some time before we want 20 
holiday suits, yet we must have clothes for common wear, so there 
will be work for the tailor. But you are not above mending and 
botehing, I hope, for we must not mind patched clothes while we 
work in the woods. 

G. I am not, Sir. 25 

Mr. B. Then I engage you, too. 

H. I am a weaver, Sir. 

Mr. B. Weaving is a very useful art, but I question if we 
«an find room for it in our colony for the present. We shall 
not grow either hemp of flax for some time to come, and it will 30 
be cheaper for us to import our cloth than to make it In a few 
years, however, we may be very glad of you. 

J. I am a silversmith and jeweller, Sir. 

Mr. B. Then, my friend, you cannot go to a worse place 
than a new colony, to set up your trade in. You will break us, 35 
or we shall starve you. 

J. But I understand clock-and watch-making, too. 

Mr. B. That is somewhat more to our purpo&e, for we shall 
want to know how time goes. But I doubt we cannot give you 
sufficient encouragement for a long while to come. For the pre-40 
seilt you häd better stay where you are. 

K. I am a barber and hair- dresser, Sir. 

Mr. B. Alas, what can we do with you? If you will shave 
our men's rough beards once a-week, and crop their ta\t w\rä *. 
quarter, and be content to help the carpenter, ot feVVoM \>&& \\wa^* 
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the rest of yoor time, we shall reward yoa «ccordingly. Bot yoo 
will have no ladies and geotlemen to dress for a ball, I assure 
yoa. Tour trade will not stand by itaelf with ob, for a, great 
while to come. 
5 L. I am a doctor, Sir. 

Mr. B. Then, Sir, yoa are very welcome. Health iß the first 

of blessings, and if yoa can give us that, yoa will be a valuable 

man indeed. Bat I hope yoa widerstand surgery as well as phy- 

sie, for we are likely enoagh to get cuts, and bruises, and broken 

lObones, occasionally. 

L. I have had experience in that brauch too, Sir. 
Mr. B. And if yoa widerstand the natore of plants, and their 
<ases both in medicine and diet, it will be a great addition to yoar 
usefulness. 
1*5 L. Botany has been a fayourite study with me, Sir; and I 
have some knowledge of chemistry, and the other parts of natural 
history, too. 

Mr. B. Then yoa will be a treasure to as, Sir, and I shall 
be happy to make it worth your while to go with us. 
20 M. I, Sir, am a lawyer. 

Mr. B. Sir, your most obedient servant When we are rieh 
enoagh to go to law we will let you know. 
M. I am a schoolmaster, Sir. 

Mr. B. That is a profession which I am sure I do not mean 

25 to undervälue; and as soon as ever we have young folks in our 

colony, we shall be glad of your Services. Though we are to be 

hard-working piain people, we do not intend to be ignorant, and 

we shall make it a point to have every one taught reading and 

writing, at least. In the mean time, tili we have employment 

so enough for you in teaching, you may keep the aecounts and records 

of the colony; and on Sunday you may read prayers to all that 

choose to attend upon you. 

N. With all my heart, Sir. 

Mr.B. Thenlengage you. Who comes here with so bold an air? 
36 0. I am a soldier; will you have me? 

Mr. B. We are peaceable people, and I hope shall have na 
occasion to fight. We mean honestly to purchase our land from 
the natives, and to be just and fair in all our dealings with them» 
William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, followed that plan; 
40 and when the Indiana were at war with all the other European 
settlers, a person in a quaker's habit might pass through all their 
most ferocious tribes without the least injury. It is my mtention, 
however, to make all my colonists soldiers, so far as to be able 
to defend themselves if attacked, and that being the case, we shall 
45 have no need of soldiers by trade. 
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P. I am a gentleman, Sir;, and I have a great desire to ac- 
company you, because I hear garae is very plentiful in that coantry. 

Mr. B. A gentleman! And what good will you do to us, Sir? 

P. O, Sir, that is not at all my intention. I only mean to 
amuse rayseif. 5 

Mr. B. Bat do you mean, Sir, that we ghould pay for your 
amusement? 

P. As to maintenance, I expect to be able to kill game 
enough for my own eating, with a little bread and garden stuff, 
which you will give me. Then I will be content with a house 10 
somewhat better thanthe common ones; and your barber shall be 
my valet; so I shall give very little trouble. 

Mr. B. And pray, Sir, what inducement can we have for doing 
all this for you? 

P. Why, Sir, you will have the credit of haying one gentle- 15 
man at least in your colony. 

Mr. B. Ha, ha, ha! A facetious gentleman truly! Well, Sir, 
when we are ambitious of such a distinction, we will send for you. 



5. ON EMBLEMS. 



Pray, papa, (said Cecilia) what is an emblem? I have met20 
with the word in my lesson to-day, and I do not quite wider- 
stand it. 

An emblem, my dear, (replied he) is a visible image of an 
invisible thing. 

C. A visible image of — I can hardly comprehend — 25 

P. Well, I will explain it more at length. There are cer- 
tain notions that we form in our minds without the help of our 
eyes, or any of our senses. Thus, Virtue, Vice, Honour, Disgrace, 
Time, Death, and the like, are not sensible objecto, but ideas 
of the understanding. 30 

G. Yes — We cannot feel them or see them , but we can 
think about them. 

P. True. Now it sometimes happens that we wish to re- 
present one of these in a visible form ; that is, to offer something 
to the sight that shall raise a similar notion in the minds of the 35 
beholders. In order to do this, we mu&t take some action or cir- 
cumstance belonging to it, capable of being expressed by painting 
or sculpture; and this is called a type, % or emblem. 

G. But how can this be done? 

P. I will teil you by an example. You know the Sessions- 40 
house where trials are held. It would be easy to ntoXä w«t <&& 

Gftatttr, «*fL ChrmtOButiu*. j. ^ 
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door, in order to distinguish it, "This ig the Sessions-house**; bat 
it is a more ingenioas and elegant way of pointing it out, to place 
upon the building a figure representing the purpose for which it 
was erected, namely, to distribute justice. For this end, the notion 
5 of justice is to be personified, that is, changed frofn an idea of 
the understanding into one of the sight. A human figure is there- 
fore made, distinguished by tokens which bear a relation to the 
character of that virtue. Justice carefully weighs both sides of a 
cause ; she is therefore represented as holding a pair of scales. It 
10 is her office to punish crimes, she therefore bears a sword. This 
is then an emblematical figure, and the sword and — 

C. I anders tand this very well. But why is she blindfolded? 

P. To denote her impartiality — that she decides only from 
the merits of the case, and not from a view of the parties. 
15 C. How can she weigh any thing, though, when her eyes 
are blinded? 

P. Well objected. These are two inconsistent emblems; each 

proper in itself, but when used together, making a contradictory 

action. An artist of judgment will therefore drop one of them; 

20 and accordingly the best modern figures of justice have the balance 

and sword, without the bandage over the eyes. 

C. Is not there the same fault in making Cupid blindfolded, 
and yet putting a bow and arrow inte his hands? 

P. There is. It is a gross absurdity, and not countenanced 
25 by the ancient descriptions of Cupid, who is represented as the 
surest of all archers. 

C. I have a figure of Death in my fable-book. I suppose 
that is emblematical. 

P. Certainly, or you could not know that it meant Death. 
30 How is he represented? 

G. He is nothing but bonos, and he holds a scythe in -one 
hand, and an hour-glass in the other. 

P. Well — how do you interpret these emblems? 

G. I suppose he is all bones, because nothing but bones are 
3öleft after a dead body has lain long in the grave. 

P. True. This, however, is not so properly au emblem, as 
the real and visible effect of death. But the scythe? 

C. Is not that because death mows down every thing? 

P. It is. No instrument could so properly represent the 
40 wide-wasting sway of death, which sweeps down the raoe of ani- 
mals, like flowers falling under the hand of the mower. It is a 
simile used in the scriptures. 

C. The hour-glass, I suppose, is to show people that their 
time is come. 
45 P. Right. In the hour-glass that Death holds, all the sand 
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i^lun out from the upper to the lower part. Have you never 
observed upon a monument an old figure, with wings, and a scythe, 
*nd with his head bald, all bat a Single lock before? 

C. yes! — and I have been told it is Time. 

P. Well r— and what do yon make of it? Why is he cid? 5 

C. 0! because time has lasted a long while. 

P. And why has he wings? 

C. Because time is swift, and flies away. 

P. What does his scythe mean? 

C. I snppose that is, because he destroys and cute down 10 
«every thing like deatk, 

P. True. I think, however, a weapon rather slower in its 
Operation, as a pick-axe, would have been raore suitable to the 
^pradual action of time. But what is his single lock of hair for? 

C. I have been thinking, and cannot make it out. 15 

P. I thought that would puzzle you. It reiates to time as 
giving opportunity for doing any thing. It is to be seized. as it 
presents itself, or it will escape, and cannot be recovered. Thus 
the proverb says, "Take time by the fore-lock." Well — now you 
Widerstand what embiems are. 20 

C. Tes, I think I do. I suppose the painted sugaMoaves 
over the grocer's shop, and the mortar over the apothecafy's, are 
embiems too. 

P. Not so properly. They are only the pictures of things 
^which are themselves the objects of sight, as the real sugar-loaf25 
in the shop of the grocer, and the real mortar in that of the apo- 
thecary. However, an impiement belonging to a particular rank 
or profession, is commonly used as an emblem to point out the 
man excercising that rank or profession. Thus a crown is consi- 
dered as an emblem of the king; a sword or spear, of a soldier;30 
an anchor, of a sailor; and the like. 

C. I remember Gaptain Heartwell, when he came to see us, 
had the figure of an anchor on all his buttons. 

P. He had. That was the emblem or badge of his belonging 
to the navy. 85 

C. But you told me that an emblem was a visible sign of 
an invisible thing; yet a sea-captain is not an invisible thing. 

P. He is not invisible as a man, but his profession is in- 
visible. 

G. I do not well understand that. 40 

P. Profession is a quality, belonging equally to a number 
of individuals, however different they may be in external form and 
appearance. It may be added or taken away without any visible 
change. Thus, if Captain Heartwell were to give up his commis- 
sion, he would appear to you the same m&u a&Y^foxfe. ^kSk^as^» 
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therefore, that what in that Case he had lost, namely his pro- 
fession , was a thing invisible. It is one of those ideae of the 
understanding which I before mentioned to yop, as diflferent fron» 
a sensible idea. 
5 0. I comprehend it now. 

P. I bave got here a few emblematical pictures. Suppose 
you try whether you can^find out their meaning. 

0. O yes — I should like that very well. 

P. Here is a man standing on the summit of a steep clif£ 
löand going to ascend a ladder which he has planted against a 
cloud. 

C. Let me see! — that must be Ambition, I think. 

P. How do yon explain it? 

C. He is got very high already, bat he wants to be still 
15 higher : so he ventures np the ladder, thongh it is only supported 
by a cloud, and hangs over a preeipice. 

P. Very right. Here is now another man, hoodwinked, wha 
is crossing a ragiog torrent upon stepping-stones. 

C. Then he will certainly fall in. I suppose he is . one that 
aoruns into danger without considering where he is going. 

P. Tes ; and you may call him Fool-hardiness. Do yon see 
this hand Coming out of a black cloud, and putting an extinguisher 
upon a lamp? 

C. I do. If that lamp be the lamp of life, the hand that 
25 extinguishes it must be Death. 

P. Very just. Here is an old half-ruined buildiog, suppor- 
ted by props ; and the figure of Time is sawing through one of 
the props. 

C. That must be old Age, surely. 
30 P* It is. The next is a man leaning upon a breaking crutch. 

C. I don't know what to raake of that. 

P. It is intended for Instability; however, it might also stand 
for False-confidence. Here is a man poring over a sun-dial with . 
a candle in his hand. 
35 G. I am at a loss for that, too. 

P. Consider — a sun-dial is only made to teil the hour by 
the light of the sun. 

C. Then this man must know nothing about it. 

P. True; and his name is therefore Ignorance. Here is a 
40walking-stick, the lower part of which is set in the water, and it 
appears crooked. What does that denote? 

C. Is the stick really crooked? 

P. No; but it is the property of water to give that appearance. 

C. Then it must signify Deception. 
45 P. It does. I dare say you will at once know this fellow 
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^vho is running as fast as bis legs will carry him, and looking 
back at his shadow. 

C. He must be Fear or Terror, I fancy. 

P. Tes; you may call him which you please. But who is 
this so wer, that scatters seed in the ground? 5 

G. Let me consider. I think tbere is a parable in the Bible 
about seed sown, and it there signifies something like Instruction. 

P. Trne ; but it may also represent Hope, for no one would 
sow without hoping to reap the fruit. What do. you think ot this 
candle held before a mirror, in which its figure is exactly reflected? 10 

G. I do not know what it means. 

P. It represents Truth; the essence of which consists in the 
üdelity with which objeets are reeeived and reflected back by our 
minds. The objeet is here a luminous one, to show the clearness 
and brightness of Truth. Here is next an upright column, the per- 16 
fect straightness of which is shown by a plum-line hanging frora 
its sumniit, and exactly parallel to the side of the column. 

C. I suppose that must mean Uprightness. 

P. Tes — or in other words, Bectitude. The strength and 
jgtability of the pillar also denote the security produced by this 20 
virtue. Tou see here a woman disentangling and reeling off a very 
perplexed skein of thread. 

C. She must have a great deal of patience. 

P. True. She is Patience herseif. The brooding hen, sitting 
beside her, is another emblem of the same quality that aids the 2fr 
Interpretation. Who do you think this pleasing female is, that 
looks with such kindness upon the plant she is watering? 
"C. That must be Charity, I believe. 

P. It is; or you may call her Benignity, which is nearly 
the same thing. Here is a lady sitting demurely, with one fingerao 
on her lip, while she holds a bridle in her other band. 

Q. The finger on the iip I suppose denotes Silence. The 
bridle must mean Confinement. I should almost fancy her to be 
a school-mistress. 

P. Ha! ha! I hope, indeed, many school-mistresses are en-36 
dued with her spirit, for she is Prudence or Discretion. Well — 
we are now got to the end of our pictures, and upon the whole 
you have interpreted them very prettily. 
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6. AVERSION SUBDUED. 

A DRAMA. 

SCENE. A Boad in the Country. 
AB6ÜRT — BELrORD , wlHng. 

5 Bd/orcL Pray, who is the present possessor of the Brookby* 
estate? 

Arbury. A man of the name of Goodwin. 
Ä Y& he a good neighboor to yoa? 

A. Far from it; and I wish he had settled a handred mile* 
10 off rather than come here to- spoil our neighbourhood. 

JB. I am sorry to hear that» bat what is yoor objection to him? 
A. 0, there is nothing in which we agree. In the first place^ 
he is qnite of the other side in politics ;. and that, yoa know, ig. 
enoagh to prevent all intimaey. 
15 B. I am not entirely of that opinion; bat what eise? 

A. He ia no sportsman, and refoses to join in our asaocia- 
tion for protecting the game. Neither does he choose to be a mem~ 
ber of any of our clubs. 

B. Has he been asked? 

20 1 I don't know that he has directly, bat he might easily 
propose himself if he liked it. But he is of a dose unsociablo 
temper, and, I believe, very niggardly. 
B. How has he shown it? 

A. His style of living is not equal to his fortune ; and I have 
Sftheard of several instances of his attention to petty economy. 

B. Perhaps he spends his money in charity. 

A. Not he, I dare say. It was bat last week that a poor 
felbw who had .lost his all by a fire went to him with a sab- 
scription-paper, in which were the names of alL the gentlemen in 

80 the neighbonrhood; and all the answer he got was that he wioold 
censider of it. 

JB. And did he consider? 

- A. I don't know, bot I soppose it was only an excase. Theo 

his predecessor had a park weU stocked with deer, and aaed to» 

36 make liberal presents of venison to all his neighbours. Bat this- 

frugal gentleman has sold them all off, and got a flock of sheep 

instead. 

B. I don't see mach härm in that, now mutton is so dear. 
A. To be sure, he has a right to do as he pleases with his 

40 park, bat that is not the way to be beloved, yoa know; As to 
myself, I have reason to think he bears me particular Ul-wilL 
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B. Then he is mach in the wrong, for 1 believe you are as 
free from ill-will to others as any man living. Bat how has he 
shown it, pray? 

A. In twenty instances. He had a horse upon sale the other 
day to which I took a liking, and bid money for it. As soon as 6 
he found I was about it, he sent it off to a fair on the other 
aide of the county. My wife, you know, is passionately fond of 
cultivating flowers. Riding lateiy by his grounds, she observed 
something new, and took a great ionging for a root or catting of it. 
My gardener mentioned her wish to his (contrary, I own, to my 10 
inciination), and he told his master; bat instead of obliging her, 
he charged the gardener on no account to toach the plant. A 
little while ago I turned off a man for saucy behaviour; bat as he 
had lived many years with me, and was a very asefal servant, I 
meant to take him again upon his Submission, which I did not 15 
doubt woald soon happen. Instead of that he goes and offers 
himself to my civil neighboor, who, without deigning to apply to 
me, even for a character, entertains him immediately. In short, 
he has not the least of a gentleman about him, and I woald 
give any thing to be well rid of him. 20 

JB. Nothing, to be snre, can be more unpleasant in the coon- 
try than a bad neighbour, and I am concerned it is your lot to 
have one. Bat there is a man who seems as if he wantad to 
speak with you. 

A eom & ry mm approaehs*. £5 

A. Ah! it is the poor fellow that was barnt out. Well, 
Richard, how go you on — what has the subscription produced you? 

Richard. Thank your honour, my losses are nearly all 
made up. 

1 Im very glad of that; bat when I saw the paper last, 30 
it did not reach half-way. 

R. It did not, Sir; but you may remember asking me tfhat 
Mr. Goodwin had done for me, and I told you he took time to 
consider of it. Weil, Sir — I found that the very next day he 
had been at our town, and had made very particular inquiry about 35 
me and my losses among my neighbours. When I called upon 
him a few days after, he told me he was very glad to find that 
IJbore such a good character, and that the gentlemen round had 
so kindly taken up my case; and he would prevent the necessity 
of my going any farther for relief. Upon which he gave me, God 40 
hless him ! a draught upon his banker for fifty pounds. 

A. Fifty pounds! 

R. Yes, Sir — it has made me quite my own \x\axv *%w&\ »&. 
I am now going to purchase a new cart anA l^wxv oll \at«w^^ 
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A. A noble gift, indeed! I could never have thonght it. 
Well, Richard, I rejoice at your good fortune. I am sure you 
are much obliged to Mr. Goodwin. 

22. Indeed I am, Sir, and to all my good frienda. God bless 
5 you ! Sir. (oom om.) 

B. Niggardliness , at least, is not this man*s foible. 

A. No. — I was mistaken in that point. I wronged him, 
and I am sorry for it. But what a pity it is that men of real 
generosity should not be amiable in their manners, and aa ready 

10 to oblige in trifles as in matters of conseqnence. 

B. True — *tis a pity when that is really the case. 

A. How much less an exertion it would have been, to have 
shown some civility about a horse or a flower-root! 

B. A-propos of flowers, there is your gardener carrying a 
15large one in a pot. 

Enter Gardener. 

A. Now, James, what have you got there? 
Gard. A flower, Sir, for Madam, from Mr. Goodwin v s. 
A. How did you come by it? 

G. His gardener, Sir, sent me word to come for it. We should 
20 have had it before, but Mr. Goodwin thought it would not move 
safely, 

A. I hope he has got more of them. 

G. He has only a seedling plant or two, Sir; but hearing 

- that Madam took a liking to it, he was resolved to send it her, 

26 and a choice thing it is! I have a note for madam in my 

pOcket. (Kxit Gardttar.) 

As Well, go on. 

B. Methinks this does not look like deficiency in civility. 

A. Nq — it is a very polite action — I can't deny it, and 
30 1 am obliged to him for it Perhaps, indeed, he may feel he 

owes me a little amends. 

B. Possibly. — It shows he can feel, however. 

A. It does. Ha! there's Yorkshire Tom Coming with a string 

of horses from the fair. VW step up and speak to him. Now, Tom! 

35 how have horses gone at Market-hill? , 

Tarn. Dear enough, your honour! 

A. How much more did you get for Mr. Goodwin's mare than 
I offered him? 

T. Ah, Sir! that was not a thing for your riding, and that 

40 Mr. Goodwin well knew. Tou never saw such a vicious toad, 

She had like to have killed the groom two or three times. So, I 

was ordered to offer her to the mail-coach people, and get what 

I could from them. I might have aold her better if Mr. Goodwin 
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would have let rae, for she was as fine a creatare to look at as 
needs be, and quite sound. 

A. And was that the true reason, Tom, why the mare was 
not sold to me? 

T. It was, indeed, Sir. fc 

. A. Theo I am highly obliged to Mr. Goodwin. (to» tum •&.) 
This was handsome behaviour indeed! 

B. Tes, I think it was somewhat more than politenes — it 
•was real goodness of beart. 

A. It was. I find I must alter my opinion of bim, and Iio 
<3o it with pleasure. But, after all, his condact with respect to 
my servant is somewhat unaccountable. 

B. I see reason to think so well of bim in the main, that 
I am inclined to hope he will be acqaitted in this matter too. 

A. There the fellow is: I wonder he has my old liveryis 
on yet. 

Ned appröackes. pntls of ki$ hat. 

N. Sir, I was coiring to yöur honour. 

A. What can you have to say to me now, Ned. 
* N. To ask pardon, Sir, for my misbehaviour, and beg you 20 
to take me again. 

A. What — have you so soon parted with your new master? 

N. Mr. Goodwin never was my master, Sir. He only kept 
me in his house tili I could make it up with you again; for he 
said he was sure you were too honourable a gentleman to turn 2* 
off an old servant without good reason, and he hoped you would. 
admit my excuses after your anger was over. 

A. Did he say all that! 

N. Tes, Sir; and he advised me ntft to delay any ionger 
to ask your pardon. 80 

A. Well — go to my house, and I will talk with you on 
my return. 

JB. Now, my friend, what think you of this? 

A. I think more than I can well express. It will be a lesson 
to me never to make hasty judgments again. 85 

JB. Why, indeed, to have concluded that such a man had 
nothing of the gentleman aböut bim, must have been rather hasty. 

A. I acknowledge it. But it is the misfortune of these re- 
served characters that they are so long in making themselves 
known; though when they are known, they often prove the most40 
truly estimable. I am afraid, even now, that I must be content 
with esteeming him at a distance. 

B. Why so? 

A. You know I am of an open sociab\e d\^^wk\X^ti. 
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JB. Perhaps he is so, too. 

A» If he were, surely he should have been better acqoain- 
' ted before this time. 

B. It may have been prejudice, rather than temper, that ha* 
ikept you asunder. 

A. Possibly so. That vile spirit of party has such a sway 
in the country that men of the most liberal dispositions can hardly 
free themselves firom ita influence. It poisons all the kindness 
of society; — and yonder comes an instance of iU pernicious 

10 effecta» 

B. Who ia he? 

A. A poor schoolmaster with a large family in the next 

market-town, who has lost all his scholars by his activity on our 

side in the last election. I heartily wish it was in my power 

15 to do something for him; for he is a very honest man, though 

perhaps rather too warm. 

Tk$ 8ckootm**t*r com4* up. 

Now, Mr. Penman, how go things with you? 

P. I thank you, Sir, they have gone poorly enough, but I 
aohope they are in the way to mend. 

A. I am glad to hear it — but how? 

P. Why, Sir, the free-school of Stoke is vacant, and I be- 
lle ve*I am likely to get it. 

A. Ay! — I wonder at that. I thought it was in the hands 
21 of the other party. 

P. It is, Sir; but Mr. Goodwin has been so kind as to giva 
me a recommendation , and his interest is sufficient to carry it 

A. Mr. Goodwin! you surprise me. 

P. I was much surprised too, Sir. He sent for me of his 
90own accord (for I should never have thought of asking him. a. 
favour), and told me he was sorry a man should be injured in 
his profession on account of party, and as I could not live corrt- 
fortably where I was, he would try to settle me in a better place. 
So he meotioned the vacancy of Stoke, and offered me letters to 
35 the trustees. I was never so affected in my life, Sir — I could 
hardly speak to return him thanks. He kept me to dinner, and 
treated me with the greatest respect.* Indeed, I believe there is 
not a kinder man breathing than Mr. Goodwia. 

Au You have the best reason in the world to aay so, Mr. 
40 Penman. What, did he converse familiarly with you? 

P. Quite so, Sir. We talked a -great deal about party- 
affairs in this neighbourhood, and he lamented much thatdifferences 
of this kind should keep worthy men at a distance from each 
other. I took the liberty, Sir, of mentioning your name. He said 
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he had not the honoar of being acquainted with you, bat he had 
a sincere esteem for your character, and should be glad of any 
occasion to cultivate a friendsbip with you. For my part, I con- 
fess to my shame, I did not think there could have been such a 
man on that side. 5 

A. Well — good morning ! 

P. Your most obedient, Sir. (h© to«-) 

A. (After iome lüenee.) Corae, my friend, let us go. 

JB. Whither? 

A. Can you doubt it? — to Mr. Goodwin's, to be sure!iO 
After all I have heard, can I exist a moment without acknow- 
ledging the injustice I have done him, and begging his friendship? 

B. I shall be happy, I am sure, to accompany you on that 
errand. But who is to introduce us? 

A 0, what are form and ceremony in a case like this?is 
Come — come. 

JB. Most wiflingly. (Exeunt.) 
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1. BOTH S1DES OF A QUESTION. 

In the days of knight- errantry and paganism, one of onr old 
British princes set up a statue to the goddess of Victory, iu a 
point where four roads met together. In her right hand she held 
5 a spear, and her left hand rested npon a shield; the outside of 
this shield was of gold, and the inside of silver. On the former 
was inscribed, in the old British language, u To the goddess ever 
favonrable;" and on the other, w For foar victories obtained suc- 
cessively over the Picts and other inhabitants of the northern 
10 islands." 

It happened one day that two knights completely armed, one 

in b\ack armour, the other in white, arrived from opposite parts 

of the coontry at this statue, just about the same time; and as 

neither of them had seen it before, they stopped to read the 

15 inscription, and observe the excellence of its workmanship. 

After contemplating it for some time, This golden shield, says 
the black knight — Golden shield ! cried the white knight (who 
was as strictly observing the opposite side), why, if I have my 
eyes, it is silver. — I know nothing of your eyes, replied the 
20 black knight; bat if ever I saw a golden shield in my life, this is 
one. — Yes , retnrned the white knight, smiling, it is very pro- 
bable, indeed, that they should expose a shield of gold in so 
public a place as this ! for my part, I wonder even a silver one 
is not too strong a temptation for the devotion of some people 
25 who pass this way ; and it appears, by the date, that this has been 
here above three years. 

The black knight conld not bear the smile with which this 
was delivered, and grew so warm in the dispute, that it sooi 
«nded in a challenge : they both therefore turned their horses, and 
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rode back so fär at to have sufficient space for their career; then 
fixing their spears in their rests, they flew at each other with the 
greatest rary and impetuosity. Their shock was so rüde, and the 
blow on each side so effectual, that they both feil to the ground, 
much wounded and bruised; and lay there for some time, as in 5 
a trance. 

A good Druid, who was travelling that way, found them in 
this conditio!) . The Druids were the physicians 1 of those times, as 
•well as the priests. He had a sovereign baisam abont him, which 
he had composed himself, for he was very skilful in all the plants 10 
that grew in the fields or in the forests : he stannched their blood, 
applied his baisam to their wounds, and bronght them, as it were, 
from death to life again. As soon as they were snfficiently reco~ 
vered, he began to inquire into the occasion of their qoarrel. Why, i 
this man, cried the black knight, will have it that yonder shield 15 
is silver. — And he will have it, replied the white knight, that 
it is gold. And then they told him all the particulars of the affair. 

Ah! said the Druid, with a sigh, you are both of yon, my 
brethren, in the right, and both of yon in the wrong; had either 
of you given himself time to look at the opposite side of the 20 
shield, as well as that which first presented itself to view, all this 
passion and bloodshed might have been avoided: however, there 
is a very good lesson to be learned from the evils that have be- 
fallen yon on this occasion. Permit me, therefore, to entreat yon 
by all onr gods, and by this goddess of Yictory in particular, ne- 25 
ver Ho enter into any dispute for the fature, tili yon- have fairly 
considered both sides of the question. CBewmontj 
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2. THE INDUSTRY OF DEMOSTHENES. 



Demosthenes was extremely affected by the hononrs which he 
saw paid to the orator Callistratus , still raore by his supremeSO 
power of eloqnence over the minds of men; and not being able 
to resist its charms, he gaye himself np to it. Thenceforth he 
renounced all other studies and pleasures: and daring the continuance 
of Callistratus at Athens he never quitted him, but made all the 
improvement he could from his precepts. 35 

The first essay of his eloqnence was against his guardians, 
whom he obliged to refdnd a part of his fortune. Encouraged by 
this success, he ventured to speak before the people, but with very 
ill snccess. He had a weak voice, a thick way of speaking, and a , 
very short breath; notwithstanding which, his periods were so long, 40 
that he was often obliged to stop in the midst of them to takß 
breath« This- occasioned his being hissed \rj t\& ^\tfA& «Stasosfe* 
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As he withdrew, hanging down his head, and in the utmost 
confusion, Satyrus, one of the most excellent actors of those 
times, who was his firiend, met him; and having learnt from 
himself the cause of his being so much dejected, he assnred 
«him that the evil was not withont remedy, and that the case 
was not so desperate as he imagined. He desired him to repeat 
some of the verses of Sophocles or Euripides to him; which 
he accordingly did. Satyrus spoke them after him, and gave 
them such graces, by the tone, gesture, and spirit, with which 

10 he pronounced them, that Demosthenes himself foond them quite 
different from what they were in his own manner of apeaking. 
He perceived plainly what he wanted, and applied himself to the 
acquiring of it. 

His eflforts to correct his natural defect of utterance, and to 

15 perfect himself in pronunciation, of which his friend had made him 
nnderstand th<*, value, seem almost incredible, and prove that an 
industrious perseverance can surmount all things. His speech was 
so defective, that he could not pronounce some letters; among 
others, that with which the name of the art he studied begins; 

20 and he was so short-breathed, that he could not utter a whole 
period without stopping. At length, he overcame these obstacles 
by putting small pebbles into his mouth and pronouncing several 
verses in this manner without interruption; and by Walking and 
going up steep and difficult places; so that at last no letter made 

25 him hesitate, and his breath held out through the longest periods. 
He went also to the seaside; and while the waves were in the 
most violent agitation, he pronounced harangues, to accustom him- 
self, by the confused noise of the waters, to the roar of the people, 
and the tumultuous cries of public assemblies. 

30 Demosthenes took no less care of his action than his voice. 
He had a large looking-glass in his house, which served to teach 
him gesture, and at which he used to declaim, before he spoke in 
public. To correct a fault, which he had contracted by an ill 
habit of shrugging up his Shoulders, he practised standing upright 

35 in a kind of very narrow pulpit, or rostrum, over which hung a 
halbert, in such a manner, that if in the heat of the action that 
motion escaped him, the point of the weapon might serve at once 
to admonish and correct him. 

His application to study was no less surprising. To be the 

40 more removed from noise, and less subject to distraction, he cans- 

ed a small room to be made for him under ground, in which he 

shut himself up sometimes for whole months, shaving on purpose 

. half his head and face, that he might not be in a condition to go ' 

abroad. It was there, by the light of a small lamp, he composed 

45 the admirable Orations, which were said, by those who envied him, 
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to smell of the oil — to imply that they were too elaborate. It 
Is piain, replied he, yours did not cost you so much trouble. 

He always rose very early in the morning, and nsed to say, 
that he was sorry when any workman was at bis business before 
him. We may further judge of his extraordinary efforts to acquire 5 
an excellence of every kind, from the pains he took in copying 
Thucydides eight times with his own hand, in order to render the 
style of that great man familiär to him. (Da*tdBUnkrj 



3. ENVY AND EMULATION. 

At one of the celebrated schools of painting in Italy, a young 10 
3man named Guidotto prodnced a piece so excellent, that it gained 
tbe admiration of all the masters in the art. This Performance 
-was looked upon with very different eyes by two of his fellow- 
scholais. 

ßrunello, the eider of them, who had himself acquired somel5 
Teputation in his studies, regarded all the honour Guidotto had 
acquired as so much taken from himself; and longed for nothing 
so much as to see him lose the credit he had gained. Ahraid 
openly to decry the merit of a work which had gained the appro- 
bation of tbe best judgest he threw out secret insinuations that 20 
Guidotto had been assisted in it by one or other of his masters; 
and he affected to represent it as a sort of lucky hit, which the 
reputed author would probably never equal. 

Not so Lorenzo. Thougb a very young proficient in tbe art, 
"he comprehended in its füll extent the excellence of Guidotto's25 
Performance, and became one of tbe sincerest of bis admirers. 
Pired with the praises be daily heard bestowed od. Guidotto, bis 
fellow-pupit, he ardently longed to deserve the same; and placed 
him before his eyes as a model, which it was his higbest ambition 
to equal. He entered with his whole soul into the career of im- 80 
provement, was the first and last of all tbe scholars in the de- 
,signing-room, and devoted to practice at bome tbose hours, which 
other youths passed in amusement. 

It was long before he could please himself with any of his 
attempts, and he was continually repeating to himself, Alas, how35 
far distant is this from Guidotto's! At length, however, he had 
tbe satisfaction of becoming sensible of his progress ; and having 
Teceived considerable applause for one of his Performances , he 
ventured to say to himself, — and why may not I too become 
a Guidotto? 40 

Guidotto had now prepared for the anniversary of the day 
when prizes were awarded in tbe school, a ^\^^ ^\l\Odl ^i*& ^» 
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ezcel all he bad before execated. He bad just finished it on tbe 
evening before tbe exhibition, and notbing remained bat to heighten 
tbe colours by means of a transparent varnish. The malignant 
Brunello contrived artfolly to convey into the pbial containing thi» 
5 varnish, some drops of a caustic preparation, the effect of which 
would be entirely to destroy the beauty and splendour of the piece. 
Gnidotto laid it on by candle-light, and then with great satisfac- 
tion hang np his pictore in tbe public room against the morrow. 
Lorenzo, with vast application, had finished a piece, which he 

lOhambly hoped might appear not greatly inferior to some of Gui- 
dotto's earlier Performances. 

The important day arrived. The Company assembled in tbe 
great room, where th£ light had just been fully admitted by draw- 
ing a cnrtain. All went up to Guidotto's picture : when 9 behold, 

15 instead of the beauty which they had conceived, there was nothing 
but a dead surface of confosed and blotched colours. The unfor- 
tunate youth barst into an agony of grief, and exclaimed that he 
was betrayed and undone. Lorenzo, little less affected than Gui- 
dotto himself, cried out — Gentlemen, this is not Guidotto's work: 

20 1 saw it wben only half finished, and it was then an exquisite 
Performance. 

Every one admired Lorenzo, and sympathised in the disgrace 
of Guidotto: but it was impossible to adjudge the price to this 
picture, in the state in which they beheld it. It was tberefore 

25awarded to Lorenzo, who immediately presented it to Guidotto, 
saying, Take what merit woald have acquired you, had not the 
basest malice and envy defrauded you of it. If hereafter I may 
aspire to equal you, it shall be by means of fair competition, 
not by tbe aid of treachery. 

80 Lorenzo's noble conduct excited the wärmest encomiums among 
the judges, who at length determined that for this time there 
shoald be tWQ equal prizes distributed; for, if Guidotto had deser- 
ved the prize of painting, Lorenzo was entitled to that of virtue. 

(Mr: BarbmddJ 



4. EXAMPLES OF FILIAL AFFECTION. 

35 Among the incredible number of persons who were proscribed 
under the second triumvirate of Rome, were the celebrated orator 
Cicero, and bis brother Quintus. When the news of the prosorip- 
tion was brought to tbem, they endeavoured to make tbeir escape 
to Brutus in Macedon. They travelled together some time, mu- 

40 tually condoling tbeir bad fortune : but as their departure had been 
very precipitate, and they were not furnished with money and other 
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iiecessaries for their yoyage, it was agreed that Cicero should make 
what haste he could to the sea-side to secure their passage, and 
Quintus return home to makemore ample provision. 

But, as in most houses there were as many informers as do- 
inestics, his retarn was immediately known, and the house of course 5 
filled with soldiers and assassins. Quintus concealed himself so 
effectually, that the soldiers could not find him : enraged at their , 
disappointment, they put his son to the torture, in order to make 
him discover the place of his father's concealment; but filial af- 
fection was proof in the young Roman against the most exquisite 10 
torments. An involuntary sigh, and sometimes a deep groan, was 
all that could be extorted from the heroic youth. His agonies 
were increased, but with amazing fortitude he still persisted in his 
resolution of not betraying his father. 

Quintus was not far off; and hearing the sighs and groans of 15 
his son, he rushed from his place of concealment, threw himself 
before the assassins, begging them with a flood of tears to put 
him to death, and dismiss his innocent child. The inhuman mon- 
sters, without being in the least affected by the sufferings of the 
son, or tears of the father, answered that they both must die; the 30 
father because he was proscribed, and the son because he had 
concealed his father. Then a new contest arose who should die 
first; but this the assassins soon decided, beheading both at the 
same instant. 



The conduct of the young Appius during the same proscrip- 
tion is worthy of being recorded. His aged father, Appius, seeing25 
himself proscribed, did not think what remaioed of a languishing 
life worth preserving, and was willing to await the murderers quietly 
in his own house. 

He could not, however, resist the pressing instances and zeal 
of his son, who took him on his Shoulders, and went through the 30 
city, unknown to some, and commanding the respect of others, by . 
the beauty of so commendable an action. As soon as they got 
out of Rome, the son, sometimes assisting his father to walk, and 
sometimes carrying him when the fatigue was too great, conducted 
him to the sea, and conveyed him safe into Sicily. 35 

The people preserved the remembrance of this affectionate con- 
duct, and on his return to Rome, after the triumvirs had put a 
stop to the proscription, all the tribes unanimously concurred in 
raising him to the aedileship. But the goods of his father having 
been confiscated, he had not money to defray the expense of the 40 
fihows belonging to that office; on which account, the axtifi&sst& 

Qaatt«r, tngL Chreftoaathie. L V 
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charged nothing for their laboor, and the people taxing themselves 
willingly, each according to his ability, not only enabled bim 
to defray the expense of the usual sports, bat to parchase an 
estate of twice the value of that which he had lost. (Dmu Butr.j 



5 5. ACCOUNT OF THE ADMRABLE CRICHTON. 

Virtne, says Virgil, is better accepted when it comes in a 
pleasing form. The person of Crichton was eminently beautiftü; 
bat his beanty was consistent with such activity and strength, 
that in fencing he would spring at one bonnd npon his antagonist; 

10 and he used the sword in either hand with snch force and dcx- 
terity, that scarce any one had conrage to engage him. 

Having studied at St. Andrew's, in Scotland, he went to Paris 

in his twenty-first year, and affixed on the gate of the College of 

' Navarre a kind of challenge to the learned of that university, to 

15 dispute with them on a certain day; offering to his opponents the 
choice of ten languages, and of all the faculties and sciences, On 
the day appointed, three thonsand aoditors assembled, when fonr 
döetors of the cburch and fifty ministers appeared against him; 
and one of his antagonists confesses that the doctors were defeated; 

20 that he gave proofs of knowledge beyond the reach of man ; and 
that a handred years passed withont food or sleep would not be 
sufficient for the attainment of his learning. After a dispatation 
of nine hours, he was presented by the president and professors 
with a diamond and a purse of gold, and dismissed with repeated 

25 acclamations. 

From Paris he went to Rome, where he made the same 
challenge, and had, in the presence of the pope and cardinals, the 
same success. He then visited Padua, where he engaged in an- 
other public disputation, beginning his Performance with an extem- 

30pore poem in praise of the city and the assembly present, and s 
concluding with an oration equally unpremeditated in commenda- 
tion of ignorance. 

The acquisitions of learning, however stupendous, were not 
gained by the Omission of any accomplishment in which it be- 

35 comes a gentleman to excel. Be practised, in great perrection, the 
arts of drawing and painting; he was an eminent performer in 
both vocal and instrumental music; he danced with uncommon 
gracefolness; and on the day after his disputation at Paris, ex-* 
hibited his skill in horsemanship before the court of France, where, 

40 at a public inatch of tilting, he bore away the ring upon his lance 
fifteen times together. He excelled likewise in domestic games of 
less dignity and reputation; and in the interval between his challenge 
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and disputation at Paris, he spent so much of his time at Cards, 
dice, and tennis, tbat a lampoon was fixed upon the gate of the' 
Sorbonne, directing those wbo would see this monster of erudition, 
to look for bim at tbe tavern. 

So extensive was his acquaintance with life and manners, that 5 
in an Italian comedy composed by himself, and exhibited before 
the court of Mantua, he is said to have personated fifteen different 
«haracters. His memory was so retentive, that, hearing an oration 
of an bour, he would repeat it exactly, and in the recital follow 
the Speaker througb all tbe variety of tone and gesticnlation. 10 

Nor was his skill in arms less than in learning, or his courage 
inferior to his skill. There was a prize-fighter at Mantua, who had 
•defeated the most celebrated masters in many parts ofEurope; and 
in Mantua bad killed three who had appeared against him. Cricbton, 
looking on bis sanguinary success with indignation, offered to stake 15 
fifteen hundred pistoles, and mount the stage against him. The 
duke of Mantua with some reluctance consented ; and ou the day 
fixed the combatants appeared. The prize-fighter advanced with 
great violence and fierceness, while Cricbton contented himself 
calmly to ward his passes, and suffered him to waste his vigour20 
by his own fury. Cricbton then pressed upon him with such force 
and agility, that he thrust him thrice tbrough tbe body, and saw 
bim expire. He then divided the price he had won among the 
widows whose busbands had been killed. 

Tbe duke of Mantua having received auch proofs of his va- 25 
rious merits, made him tutor to his son Vincentio di Gonzaga, a 
prince of loose manners and a turbulent disposition. But his ho- 
nour was of sbort duration; for as he was one night, in the time 
of carnival, rambling about tbe streets with his guitar in hi.> 
band, he was attacked by six men masked, and opposed them with 30 
such vigour and address, that he dispersed them and disarmed their 
leader, who, throwing off bis mask, discovered himself to be tbe 
prince, his pupil. Crichton, falling on his knees, presented his 
own sword to the prince, who seized it, and instigated, as some 
say, by jealousy, according to others, only by drunken fury, thru&t 35 
him' tbrough the heaft. 

Tbe court of Mantua testified their esteem for the memory 
of Crichton by a public mourning, and tbe palaces of Italy were 
adorned with pictures, representing him on horseback with a lance 
in one hand, and a book in tbe other. xfRawkenwrthj 40 
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6. &4YINGS OF EMINENT KEN. 

Agesflaus, king of Sparta, being asked what thinga he thought 
most proper for boys to learn, answered, Those things which they 
ought to practise when they come to be men. A wiser than 
5 Agesilans has inculcated the same sentimeot: Train np a cbild, 
said Solomon, in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart frora it. 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, that time was 
his estate; an estate indeed which will prodnce nothing without 

10 cultivation , bnt which will always abnndantly repay the laboors 
of industry, and satisfy the most extensive desires, if no part of 
it be suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be overrun with noxiocs 
plants, or laid ont for show rather than nse. 

When Aristotle was asked what a man conld gain by tel- 

15 Hng a falsehood, he replied, Never to be believed when he speaks- 
the trnth. 

Sully, the great statesman and minister to Henry IV., king of 
France, always retained at his table, in his most prosperons days, 
the same frugality to which he had been accustomed in early life. 

20 He was frequently reproached by the courtiers for this simplicity; 
bnt he nsed to reply to them tn the words of an ancient philoso- 
pher: If the guests be men of sense, there is snfficient for them; 
if they be not, I can very well dispense with their Company. 
Titüs, the Roman emperor, recollecting at sapper that he had 

25 not done any act of public utility during the day, said to those 
who were with him, My friends, I have lost a day. 

Antoninns Pias, the Roman emperor, was an amiable man 
and a good prince. When some of his courtiers attempted to 
inflaence him with a passion for military glory, he answered, 

SO that he more desired the preservation of one subject than the 
destruction of a thousand enemies. 

Men are too oflen ingenious in making themselves miserable, 
by aggravating to their own fancy, beyond bounds, all the evils 
which they endure. They compare themselves with none but those 

35whom they imagine to be more happy; and complain that upon 
them alone has fallen the whole load of human sorrows. I will 
restore thy daughter again to life, said an eastern sage to a prince, 
who grieved immoderately for the loss of a beloved child, provided 
thou art able to engrave on her tomb the names of three persons 

40 "who have never mourned. The prince made inquiry after such 
persons; bat foand the inquiry vain, and was silent. 

(David Blair J 
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7. THE GOLDEN MEAN. 

When the plaing of India were burnt np by a long drought, 
Bamed and Raschid, twq'neighbouring shepherds, faint with thirst, 
stood at the common boundary of the grounds, with their flock*, 
and herds panting round them, arid in extremity of distress prayed 5 
for water. On a sudden the air was becalmed, the birds ceased 
to chirp, and the flocks to bleat. They turned their ey^js every 
way, and saw a being of mighty statare advancing through the 
Valley, whom they knew, on his nearer approach, to be the genius 
of distribution. In one band he held the sheaves of plenty, and 10 
in the other the sabre of destruction. 

The shepherds stood trembling, and would have retired before ; 
him : but he cailed to them with a voice gentle as the breeze that 
plays in the evening among the spices of Sabaea; Fiee not from 
your benefactor, children of the dust! I am come to offer youl5 
gifts which only your own folly can make vain. You here pray 
for water, and water I will bestow; let me know with how much 
you will be satisfied: speak not rashly; consider, that of whatever 
can be enjoyed by the body, excess is no less dangerous than 
scarcity. When you remember the pain of thirst, do not forget20 
the danger of suffocation. Now, Hamet, teil me your request. 

O being, kind and beneficent, says Hamet, let thine eye par- 
don my confusion. I entreat a little brook, which in sammer shall 
never be dry, and in winter shall never overflow. 

It is granted, replied the genius : and immediately he opened 25 
the ground with his sabre, when a fountain bubbling up ander 
their feet, scattered its rills over the meadows ; the flowers renew- 
«ed their fragrance, the trees spread a greener foliage, and the 
flocks and herds quenched their thirst. 

Then turning to Raschid, the genius invited him likewise toSO 
offer his petition. I request, says Raschid, that thou wilt turn 
the Ganges through my grounds, with all his waters, and all their 
inhabitants. 

Hamet was strack with the grcatness of his neighbour's sen- 
timents, and secretly repined in his heart, that he had not made 35 
the same petition before him : when the genius spoke : Rash man, 
be not insatiable ! Remember, to thee. that is nothing which thou 
canst not use: and how are thy wants greater than the wants 
of Hamet? 

Raschid repeated his desire, and pleased himself with the 40 
mean appearance that Hamet would make in the presence of the § 
proprietor of the Ganges. The genius theo retired to*rat&* <ta& 
liver, and the two shepherds stood waVt\ng t\ift, wwaJw. 
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Aß Raschid was looking with contempt upon his neighbour, 
on a sudden was heard the roar of torrents, and they foond , by 
the mighty stream, that the mounds of the Ganges were broken. 
The flood rolled forward into the lands of Raschid, his planta- 
5tions were torn up, his flocks overwhelmed, he was swept away 
before it, and a crocodile devoured him. P*. mmmmv» 



8. DIFFERENCE AND AGREEMENT, 

OB 
3 SüXDAY MOR5I2CG. 

10 It was sunday morning. All the bells were ringing for church, 
and the streets were filied with people moving in all directions. 
Here, numbers of well-dressed persons, and a long train of 
charity children, were thronging in at the wide doors of a large, 
handsome chnrch. There, a smaller number, almost equally gay 
5 in dress, were entering an elegant meeting-house. Up one alley, 
a Roman Oatholic congregation was tnrning into their retired chapel, 
every one crossing himself with a finger dipped in holy-water as 
he went in. The opposite side of the street was covered with a 
train of Quakers, distinguished by their piain and neat attire, and 

20 sedate aspect, who walked withoat ceremony into a room as piain 
as themselves, and took their seats, the men on one side and the 
women on the other, in silence. A spacious bnilding was filied 
with an overflowing crowd of Methodists, most of them meanly 
habited, bat decent and serious in demeanour; while a small so* 

25 ciety of Baptists in the neighbourhood quietly occnpied their humble» 
place of assembly. 

Presently the different Services began. The chnrches resonnded 
with the solemn organ, , and with the indistinct murmurs of a large 
body of people following the minister in responsive prayers. From 

SO the meetings were heard the slow psalm, and the single voice of 
the leader of their devotions. The Roman Gatholic chapel was 
enlivened by strains of music, the tinkling of a smail bell, and a 
perpetnal change of service and ceremonial. A profound silence 
and an nnvarying look and posture announced the self-recollection 

35 and mental devotion of the Quakers. 

Mr. Ambrose led his son Edwin round all these different as- 
semblies as a spectator. Edwin viewed every thing with great 
attention, and was often impatient to enquire of his father the 

. meaning of what he saw; but Mr. Ambrose would not suffer bim 

40 to disturb any of the congregations even by a whisper. When 
they had gone through the whole, Edwin found a great number 
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of queations to put to his father, who explained every thing to 
him in the best manner he could. At length says Edwin, 

Bat why cannot all these people agree to go to the same 
place, and worship God jthe x same way? 

And why should they agree? replied his father. Do not you 5 
8ee that people diflfer in a hundred other things? Do they all dress - 
alike, and eat and drink alike, and keep the same hours, and use 
the same diversions? 

Ay — but those are things in which they have a right to do 
as they please. 10 

And they have a right» too, to worship God as they please. 
It is their own business, and concerns none but themselves. 

But has not God ordered particuiar ways of worshipping him? 

He has directed the mind and spirit with which he is to be 
worshipped, but not the particuiar form and manner. That is left 15 
for every one to choose, according as it suits his temper and opi- 
nions. All these people like their own way best, and why should 
they leave it for the choice of another? Religion is one of the 
things in which mankind were made to differ. 

The several congregations now began to be dismissed, and 20 
the street was again overspread with persons of all the different 
sects, going promiscuously to their respective homes. It chanced 
that a poor man feil down in the street in a fit of apoplexy, and 
lay for dead. His wife and children stood round him ctying and 
lamenting in the bitterest distress. The beholders immediately25 
flocked round, and with looks and expressions of the wärmest com- 
passion, gave their help. A Churchman raised the man from the 
ground by lifting him under the arms, while a Dissenter held his 
head and wiped his face with his handkerchief. A Roman Gatholic 
lady took out her smelling bottle, and assiduously applied it to30 
his nose. A Methodist ran for a doctor. A Quaker supported 
and comforted the woman; and a Baptist took care of the children. 

Edwin and his father were among the spectators, Here (said 
Hr. Ambrose) is a thing in which mankind were made to agree. 

(Mrt. BarbaulcLJ S5 
9. GENEROUS REVENGE. 

At the period when the Republic of Genoa was divided be- 
tween the factions of the nobles and the people, Uberto, a man of 
low origin, but of an elevated mind and superior talents, and en- 
riched by commerce, having raised him seif to be the head of the 40 
populär party, maintained for a considerable time a democratical 
form of government. 

The nobles, at length, uniting all tbÄ\t s&otU, «a»s«ftÄ«A. Va.' 
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subverting this state of things, and regained their former supre- 
macy. They used their victory with considerable rigonr; and in 
particular, having imprisoned Uberto, proceeded against him as a 
traitor, and thought they displayed sufficient lenity in passing a 
. ' 5 sentence npon him of perpetual banishment, and the confiscation 
of all his property. Adorno, who was then possessed of the first 
magistracy, a man haughty in temper, and prood of ancient nobi- 
lity, though otherwise not void of generous sentiments, in pro- 
nouncing this sentence on Uberto, aggravated its severity by the 

10 insolent terms in which he conveyed it. u You," said he — *yon, 
the son of a base mechanic, who have dared to trample npon 
the nobles of Genoa — you, by their clemency, are only doomed 
to shrink again into the nothing whence you sprang." 

Uberto received his condemnation with respectful Submission 

15 to the court; yet stung by the manner in which it was expressed, 
he coold not forbear saying to Adorno, u that perhaps he might 
hereafter find cause to repent the language he had ased to ä man 
capable of sentiments as elevated as his own." He then made 
his obeisance and retired; and, after taking leave of his friendi, 

'20embarked in a vessel bound for Naples, and quitted his native 
cofmtry without a tear. 

He collected some debts due to him in the Neapolitan domi- 
nions, and with the wreck of his fortune went to settle on one of 
the islands in the Archipekgo, belonging to the State of Venice. 

25 Here his industry and capacity in mercantile pursuits raised him 
in a course of years to greater wealth than he had possessed m 
his most prosperons days at Genoa, and his reputation for ho- 
nour and generosity equalled his fortnne. 

Among other places which he freqnently visited as a mer- 

dochant, was the city of Tunis, at that tirae in friendship with 

the Venetians, though hostile to most of the other Italian states, 

and especially to Genoa. As Uberto was on a visit to one of 

the first men of that place at his country house, he saw a young 

. Christian slave at work in irons, whose appearance excited hfc 

35 attention The youth seemed oppressed with labour to which his 
delicate frame had not been accustomed, and while he leaned at 
intervals npon the instrument with which he was working, a sigh 
burst from his fall heart, and a tear stoie down his cheek. Uberto 
eyed him with tender compassion, and addressed him in Italian. 

40 The youth eagerly caught the sounds of his native tongne, and 
replying to his inquiries, informed him he was a Genoes*. tt Aod 

- what is your name, young man?** said Uberto. "You need not be 
afraid of confessing to me your birth and condition." "Alas!" he 
answered, U I fear my capto rs already suspect enongh to demand a 

45 large ransom. My fathei; is indeed one of the first men in Genoa» 
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Bis name is Adorno, and I am his only son.'* "Adorno!" Uberto 
checked himself from uttering more alond, bot to himself he cried, 
u Thank Heaven! tbeir I ßhall be nobly revenged." 

He iook leave of the youth, and immediateiy weilt to inquire 
after the corsair captain who claimed a right to young Adorno, > 
and having found him, demanded the price of his ransom. He 
learned that he was considered as a captnre of value, and that 
less than two thousand crowns wonld not be accepted. Uberto 
paid the sum; and causing his servant to follow him with a horse 
and a complete snit of handsome apparel, he retarned to the youth, 10 
who was working as before, and told him he was free. With his 
own hand he took off his fetters, and helped him to change his 
dress, and mount on horseback. The youth was tempted to think 
it all a dream, and the flutter of emotion almost deprived him of 
the power of returning thanks to his. generous benefactor. He was 15 
soon, however, convinced of the realfty of his good fortune, by 
sharing the lodging and table of Uberto. 

After a stay of some days at Tunis to dispatch the remainder 
of business, Uberto departed homewards, accompanied by young 
Adorno, who by his pleasing manners had highly ingratiated him- 20 
«elf with him. Uberto kept him some time at his house, treating 
him with all the respect and affection he could have shown for the 
«on of his dearest friend. At length, having a safe opportunity ; 
of sending him to Genoa, he gave him a faithfui servant for a 
conductor, fitted him out with every convenience, slipped a purse 25 
of gold into one hand, and a letter into another, and thus ad- 
dressed him. 

u My dear youth, I could with much pleasure detain you lon- 
ger in my humble mansion, but I feel your impatience to revisil 
your friends, and I am sensible that it would be cruelty to depriveso 
£hem longer than necessary of the joy they will receive in reco- 
vering you. Deign to accept this Provision for your voyage, and 
deliver this letter to ypur father. He probably may recollect 
«omewhat of me, though you are too young to do so. Farewell! 
I shall not soon forget you, and I hope you will not forget me." as 
Adorno poured out the effusions of a grateful and affectionate 
heart, and they parted with mutual tears and embraces. 

The young man had a prosperous voyage home; and the .. 
transport with which he was again beheld by his almost heart- 
broken parents may more easily be conceived than described.40 
After iearning that he had been a captive in Tunis (for it was 
supposed that the ship in which he had sailed had foündered at 
«ea), u And to whom," said old Adorno, u am I indebted for th* 
inestimable benefit of restoring you to my armsf'V tt T\»& VsXXäC 
said his son, "will infprm you." He opened \t, aiA.twA %ä VÄw«^-^* 
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"That son of a vile mechanic, who told you that one day 
you might repent the scorn with which yon treaied him, has the 
satisfaction of seeing hiß prediction accomplished. • For know, 
proad ooble! that the deliverer of your only son firom slavery iß 
5 The banished Ubeito." 

Adorno dropped the letter, and covered hip face with hiß 
hands, while his son was displaying in the wärmest langnage of 
gratitude the virtuos of Uberto, and the trnly paternal kindness 
he had experienced from him. As the debt could not be cancelled, 

10 Adorno resolved, if possible, to repay it. He made such powerful 
intercession with the other nobles, that the sentence prononnced on 
Uberto was reversed, and fall permission given him to retarn to 
Genoa. In apprizing him of this event, Adorno expressed his aense 
of the obligations he lay ander to him, acknowledged the genuine 

15 nobleness of his character, and requested his friendship. Uberto 
jreturned to his country, and closed his days in peace, with the 
universal esteem of his fellow Citizens. O*. MHnj 



10. THE TWO BROTHERS. 

About the time that many peopie went over to South America, 

20 with the hopes of finding gold and silver, there was a Spahiaid, 
whose name was Pizarro, who had a great inclination to try hU 
fortune Iike the rest. But as he had an eider brother, for whom 
he had a very great aflfection, he went to him, told him his desiga, 
and solicited him very much to go along with him, promising him 

25 that he should have an eqnal share of all the riches they found. 
The brother, whose name was Alonzo, was a man of a contented 
temper and a good understanding; he did not therefore mach approve 
of the project, and endeavoured to dissuade Pizarro from it, by 
setting before him the danger to which he exposed himself, and 

20 the uncertainty of his succeeding. But finding all that he said 
was vain, he agreed to go with him, but told him at the same 
time, that he wanted no part of the riches which he might find, 
and would ask no other favour than to have his baggage and a 
few servants taken on board the vessel with him. Pizarro theo 

25 sold all that he had, bought a vessel, and embarked with several 
other adventurers, who had all great expectations, like himself, of 
soon becoming rieh. As to Alonzo, he took nothing with him bat 
a few ploughs, harrows, and other tools, and some com, together 
with a large quantity of potatoes, and some seeds of different vege- 

40tables. Pizarro thought this a very odd preparation for the voyage; 
but as he did not think proper to expostulate with his brother, he 
said nothing. After sailing some time with prosperoos winda, they 
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pot into the last port where they were to stop, before they came 
to the country where they were to search for gold. Here Pizarro 
bought a great number more of pickaxes, shovels, and various 
other tools for digging, melting, and refining the gold he expected 
to find, besides hiring an additional quantity of labonrers to assist & 
him in the work. Alonzo, on the contrary, bought only a few 
sheep and fonr stout oxen, with their harness, and food enough to 
subsist them tilPthey should arrive at land. As it happened, they met 
with a favourable voyage, and all landed inperfect health in America. 

Alonzo then toid his brother, that, as he had only come to 10 
accompäny and serve him, he would stay near the shore, with. 
his servants and cattle, while he went to search for gold, and when 
he had acquired as much as he desired, should be always ready 
to embark for Spain with him. Pizarro accordingly set out, not 
without feeling so great a contempt for his brother, that he could i& 
not help expressing it to his companions. I always thought, said 
he, that my brother had been a man of sense; he bore that 
character in Spain, but I find people were strangely mistaken in 
him. Here he is going to divert himself with his sheep and his 
oxen, as if he was living quietly upon his farm at home, and had 20 
nothing eise to do than to raise cucumbers and melons. But we 
know better what to do with our time; so come along, my lads, 
and if we have but good luck, we shall soon be enriched for the 
rest of our lives. All that were present applaudedPizarro's speech, 
and declared themselves ready to follow him wherever he went; 2fr 
only one old Spaniard shook his head as he went, and told him he 
doubted whether he would find his brother so great a fool as he thought. 

They then travelled on several days' march into the country, 
sometimes obliged to cross rivers, at others to pass mountains 
and forests where they could find no paths; sometimes scorchedso 
by the violent heat of the sun, and then wetted to the skin by 
violent showers of rain. These difficulties, however, did not dis- 
courage them so much as to hinder them from trying in several 
places for gold, which they were at length lucky enough to find 
in a considerable quantity. This success animated them very much, 35 
and they continued working upon that spot, tili all their provisions 
were consumed; they gathered daily large quantities of ore, but 
then they suffered very much from hunger. Still, however, they 
persevered in their labours, and sustained themselves with such 
roots and berries as they could find. At last even this resource 40 
failed them; and, after several of their Company had died from 
want and hardship, the rest were just able to crawi back to the 
place where they had left Alonzo, Carrying with them the gold, 
to acquire which they had suffered so many miseries. 

But while they had been employed \n tiu& t&kkc&t % tÄKttiA-» \& 
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who foresaw what would happen, had been industriously toiling to 
a very different purpose. His skill in husbandry had easily enabled 
him to find a spot of considerable extent and very fertile soil, 
which he ploughed up with the oxen he had brought with him, 
5 and the assistance of his servants. He then sowed the different 
seeds he had brought, and planted the potatoes, which prospered 
tocyond what he could have expected, and yielded him a most 
abandant harvest. His sheep he had turned out in a very fine 
meadow near the sea, and every one of them had brought him a 

locouple of lambs. Besides that, he and his servants, at leisure 
times, employed themselves in fishing; and the fish they had canght 
were all dried and salted, with salt they had found upan the sea- 
shore ; so that by the time of Pizarro's return they had iaid up s 
very considerable quantity of provision. When Pizarro returaed, h» 

15 brother received him with the greatest cordiality, and asked hia 
what success he had had? Pizarro told him that they had found 
an immense quantity of gold, but that several of his companions 
had perished, and that the rest were almost starved from the want 
of provisions: he then requested his brother would immediatelygive 

20 him something to eat, as he assured him he had tasted no food 
the last two days, excepting the roots and bark of trees. Alonzo 
then very coolly answered, that he should remember, that when 
they set out they had made an agreement, that neither should 
interfere with the other; that he had never desired to have any 

26 share of the gold which Pizarro raight acquire, and therefore he 
wondered that Pizarro should expect to be supplied with the pro* 
visions that he had procured with so much care and labour. Bot» 
added he, if you choose to exchange some of the gold you hart 
found, for provisions, I shall perhaps be able to accommodate yoo. 

SO Pizarro thought this behavionr very unkind in his brother; but as 
he and his companions were almost starved, they were obliged to 
comply with his demands, which were so exorbitant, that in a very 
short time they parted with all the gold they had brought wita 
tbem, merely to purchase food. Alonzo then proposed to his brother 

36 to exnbark for Spain in the vessel which had brought them tbither, 
as the winds and weather seemed to be most favourable; bat 
Pizarro, with an angry look, told him, that since he had depmed 
him of every thing he had gained, and treated him in so unfrjendly 
a manner, he should go without him; for as to himseif, he would 

40 rather perish upon that desert shore, than embark with so inhuman 
a brother. But Alonzo, instead of resenting these reproaches, em- 
braced his brother with the greatest tenderness, and spoke to him 
in the following manner: Could you then believe, my dearest Pizarro, 
that I really meant to deprive you of the fruits of all your labonnr 

45 which you have acquired with so much toil and dangor? Käthe, 
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may all .the gold in the universe perish, than I should be capable 
of 8och behaviour to my dearest' brother ! Bot I saw the rash, 
impetuous desire you had of riches, and wished to correct this fault 
in yoo, and serve you at the same time. Tou degpised my prudence 
and industry, and imagined that nothing could be wanting to hira £ 
that had once acquired wealth. Bat you have now learned, that, 
without that foresight and industry, all the gold you have brought 
with you wouid not have prevented you froin perishing niiserahly.. 
You are now I hope wiser ; and therefore take back your riches, 
which I hope you have now learned to make a proper use of. l(* 
Pizarro was equally filled with gratitude and astonishment at this 
generosity of his brother, and he acknowledged from experience 
jthat industry was better than gold. They then embarked for Spain, 
where they all safely arrived: during the voyage Pizarro often 
solicited his brother to accept of half his riches, which Alonzoifr 
Gonstantly refused, telling him that he that could raise food enough 
to maintain himself was in no want of gold. cmm** d* 9 j 



11. AN EARLY RISER. 

Few ever lived to a great age, and fewer still ever became 
distinguished, who were not in the habit of early rising. You rise 20 
laie, and of course get about your business at a late hour, and 
every thing goes wrong all day. Franklin says, "that he who rises' 
late, may trot all day, and not have overtaken his business at 
night." Dean Swift says, u that he never knew any man come to 
greatness and eininerce who lay in bed of a morning." 25- 

I believe that, with other degeneracies of our days, history 
will prove that late rising is a prominent one. In the fourteenth 
Century, the shops in Paris were universally open at four in the 
morning; now, not tili long after seven. Then, the king of France 
dioed out at eight o'clock in the morning and retired to his 30 
ehamber at the same hour in the evening. In the time of Henry VIII., 
seven in the morning was the fashionable breakfast hour — ten 
the dinner hour. In the time of Elizabeth, the nobility, fashion- 
ables, and students, dined at eleven o'clock, and supped between ^ 
tive and six in the afternoon. 35 

Buffon gives us the history of his writings in a few words, 
"In my youth, I was very fond of sleep : it robbed me of a great 
deal of my time ; but my poor Joseph (his servant) was of great 
service in enabling me to overcome it. I promised to give Joseph 
a crown every time that he would make me get up at six. N ext 40 
morning, he did not fail to wake me and to torment me ; but h& 
only reeeived abuse. The next day after, \ie && tic^ %%s&^ N^fia. 
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no better success; and I was obliged to confess, at noon 9 that I 
had lost my time. I told him that he did not know how to manage 
his business; he ought to think of my promise, and not mind-my 
threats. The day following, he employed force; I begged for in- 
fcdulgence — I bid him begone — I stormed — bat Joseph persisted. 
I was therefore obliged to comply; and he was rewarded every 
day for the abuse which he suffered at the moment when I awoke, 
by thanks, accompanied with a crown, which he received abont 
an hour after. Yes, I am indebted to poor Joseph for ten or a 

10 dozen of the volumes of my works." 

Frederick II. of Prussia, even after age and infirmities had 
increased upon him, gave strict Orders never to be allowed to sleep 
later than four in the morning. Peter the Great» whether at work 
in the docks at London as a ship-carpenter, or at the anvil as a 

15 blacksmith, or on the throne ofRussia, always rose before daylight 
"I am/' says he, a for making my life as long as I can, and there- 
fore sleep as little as possible." Doddridge makes the following 
striking and sensible remarks on this sabject: — *I will here record 
the Observation, which I have found of great use to myself, and 

SO to which, I may say, that the production of this work (Commentary 
on the New Testament,) and most of my other writings, is owing, 
viz. that the difference between rising at five and at seven o'clock 
in the morning, for the space of forty years, snpposing a mia 
to go to bed at the same hour at night, is nearly eqnivalent to 

25 the addition of ten years to a man's life." 

In order to rise early, I would earnestly recommend an early 
hour for retiring. There are many other reasons for this. Neither 
your eyes nor yonr health are so likely to be destroyed. Nainre 
seems to have so fitted things, that we ought to rest in the early 

Sopart of the night. Dr. Dwight used to teil his students "thatone 
hour of sleep before midnight is worth more than two hours after 
that time." Let it be a rule with you, and scrupulously adhere 
to, that yopr light shall be extinguished by ten o'clock in the evening. 
You may then rise at five, and have seven hours to rest, which 

35 is about what nature requires. 

But how shall you form the habit of getting up so early? 
Suppose you go to bed, to-night, at ten : you have been accustomed 
to sit up later : for an hour you cannot sleep ; and when the clock 
strikes five, you will be in a fine sleep. I reply, that, if you ever 

4ohope to do any thing in this world, the habit must be formed, and 
the sooner it is done the better. If any money could purchase the 
habit, no price would be too great. When the writer commenced 
the practice in earnest, he procured an old clock, at the expense 
of about two dollars. (This may be placed wherever you please.) 

45 He then formed a little machine which went by weight and string, 
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through the axle of which were four arros of wire, at the ends of 
ertlich were as many brass buttons. As the weight went down, these 
revolving buttons Struck against a small house-bell. This set up 
such a tremendous ringing, that there was no more sleep. All this 
"was connected with the wooden clock, in the distant room, by means 5 
of wires. He has had the honour to instruct, others of his profes- 
sion into the mystery, and has had the pleasure of hearing the 
tingling of other bells, which other wooden clocks set a-ringing. 
Some use a small alarm-clock to call thera up, and to which they 
soon acquire a strong attachment, which would be stronger still, 10 
could it be made to strike up a light and build a fire. By this, 
or some such process, you must be regularly waked at an early 
hour. The students in Yale and Amberst Colleges, have generally 
the alarm-clock. After you are once awaked, be sure to use the 
first consciousness in getting upon the floor. If you allow yourself 15 
to parley a Single moment, sleep, like an armed man, will probably 
seize upon you, and your resolution is gone, your hopes are dashed, 
and your habits destroyed. Need you be reminded here, that the 
young man who is in the habit of early rising, will and must be 
in the habit of retiring early, and, of course, will put himself out 20 
of the way of many temptations and dangers which come under 
the veil of midnight. Not a few feel that the rules of academies, 
or Colleges, which call them up early, are rather a hardship. They 
transgress them when they dare. Finding the stolen waters sweet, 
they do all in their power during vacations, and at other times, 25 
to prevent themselves from forming the habit of early rising. 
They ought not to feel or do so. The business of College, and 
the business of life, alike require early rising; and you are your 
own enemy if you cherish the feeling that this is a bürden. It 
ought to be a matter of gratitude that such regulations prevaÜ3o 
in our seminaries. One of the most celebrated writers of Eng- 
land was lately asked how it was that he wrote so much, and 
yet from ten in the forenoon was at leisure through the day. 
"ßecause I begin to write at three o'clock in the moraing," was 
the repiy. Most confidently do 1 believe, that he who from his 35 
youth is in the habit of rising early, will be much more likely 
tp live to old age, more likely to be a distinguished and useful 
man, and more likely to pass a life that is peaceful and pleasant. 
I dwell upon this point, because a love for the bed is too fre- 
quently a besetting sin of students, and a sin which soon acquires40 
the strength of a cable. O** Student'* ManuaLj 
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12. AOA1NST (JRÜELTY TO ANOfALS. 

I was sitting in my study a few nights ago, when, after long 
rummation, I determined to go to bed. I soon feil asleep, and 
imagined myself still in my study, and that I suddenly heard a 
5 small shrill voice pronounce these words : u Take your pen : I will 
dictate." I immediately prepared to write, and the voice dictated 
the following narrative. 

I was the eldest son of a country gentleman, who possessed 
a large estate; and, when I was about nineteen years of age, 

10 1 feil with my horse as I was hunting. My neck was dislocated 
with the fall, and I died immediately: but I found myself the 
next moment, with inexpressible grief and astonishment, existing 
under the shape of a mongrel puppy, in the stable of an inn, 
that was kept by a man who had been my father's bntler. 

16 I was indeed greatly caressed; but my master, in order, as 
he said, to increase my beauty as well as my strength, soon dis- 
encumbered me of my ears and tau. Besides the pain I suffered 
in the Operation, I experienced the disadvantages of this mutilation 
in a thousand instances : this, however, was but small part of the 

20 calamity which in this state I was appointed to suffer. My master 
had a son about four years old, who was still a greater favourite 
than myself, and his passions having been always indulged as .soon 
as they appeared, he was encouraged to gratify his resentment 
against any thing, whether animate or inanimate, that had offended 

25him, by beating me; and, when he did any mischief, the father, or 

the mother, or the maid,* was sure to chastise me in his stead. 

This treatment from persons whom I had been accustomed to 

regard with contempt, and command with insolence, was not long 

to be borne; early one morning, therefore, I departed. 

30 I continued my journey tili the afternoon without stoppiug; 
about four o'clock I passed through a village, and perceiving a 
heap of shavings, that were sheltered from the wet by the thatcb 
of a hoose which some carpenters were repairing, I crept, as I 
thought, unnoticed into a corner, and laid myself down upon them. 

35 But a man who was planing a board, observing that I was a 
stränge dog, and of a mongrel breed, resolved to make himself 
and his companions merry at my expense. For this purpose, 
having made a hole about two inches diameter in a piece of 
deal, he suddenly caught me up, and putting the remainder of 

40 my tail through this diabolical engine, he made it fast by driving 
in a wedge with a heavy mallet, which, crushing the bone, put 
me to inexpressible torment. 

The moment he put me down, the wretches who had been 
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spectators of this trick, burst into immoderate laughter at tbe awk- 
ward motions by which I expressed my misery, and my ridiculous 
attempt to run away from that which I could not help carrying , 
with me. Jhey hooted after me tili I was out of their sight: 
however, fear, pain, and confusion, still urging me forward with 5 
involuntary speed, I ran with such force between two pales that 
were not far enough asunder to admit my clog, that I left it, 
with the remainder of my tail, behind me. 

I then found myself in a farm-yard; and fearing that I should 
be worried by the mastiff, which I saw at a distance, I continued 10 
my flight: but Borne peasants who were at work in a neighbouring 
barn, perceiving that I ran without .being pursued, that my eyes 
were inflamed, and that my mouth was covered with foain, ima- 
gined that I was mad, and knocked out my brains with a flau. 
Soon after I had quitted this maimed and persecuted carcase 1*5 
found myself under the wings of a bullfinch, with three others that 
were just hatched. I now rejpiced in the hope of soaring beyond 
the reach of human barbarity, and becoming, like my mother, a 
denizen of the sky; but before I was perfectly fledged, my mother 
was surprised in her nest by a wicked school-boy, who grasped^O 
her so hard to prevent her escape, that she soon after died. He 
then took the nest with all that it contained, which he deposited 
in a ba&ket; where I presently lost my three companions in mis- 
jbrtune, by change of food and unskilful management. I survived, 
and soon after I could feed myself, I was taken- by my tyrant's 25 
mother, when she went to pay her rent, as a present to her land- 
lord's daughter, a young lady who was extremely beautiful, and in 
the eighteenth year of her age. 

My captivity now began to lose its terrors; I no longer dread- 
ed the gripe of a rüde urchin, whose fondness was scarcely less 30 
dangerous than his resentment. The confinement of a cage became 
habitual, and I imagined I could suffer no injury under the patro- 
nage of smiles and graces. 

Such was my Situation, when a young lady from London made 
a visit to my mistress, and greatly caressed me. To show iny35 
sensibility of her favours I hopped upon her finger, and began to 
sing; as soon as my song was ended, she turned to my mistress, 
and told her that the dear creature might be made absolutely the 
sweetest bird in the world, by orüy putting out its eyes, and con- 
fining it in a less cage. To this horrid proposal my mistress agreed, 40 
upon being again assured that my song would be very greatly im- 
proved; and the Operation was performed the next day with a hot 
knitting-needle. I did not long suffer the mournful solitude of per- 
petual darkness, for a cat came one night into the room, dragged 
ine through the wires of my cage, and devovucwi m&» ^» 

Gantt«r, en/1. Chreatom&thie. L X> 
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I was not displeased to find myself once more delivered frorn 
blindness and captivity, and still able to sport upon the breeze in 
the form of a cockchafer. Bat I had scarcely entered my new 
scene of existence, when a gentleman, in whose garden I was feast- 
6 mg on the leaves of a cherrytree, caoght me v and Urning to hil 
son, a boy who bad jnst been put into his first breeches, said, 
Here, Tommy, here is a bird for you. The thoughtless boy received 
me with a grin of horrid delight; and, as he had been taoght, 
ünmediately empaled me alive npon a corking-pin, to which a piece 

10 of thread was fastened, and I was doomed to make sport for my 

* young master by fluttering abont in the agonies of death. When 
I was quite exhausted, and could no longer use my wings, he was 
bid to tread opon me, for I was now good for nothing; — a com- 
mand with which he mercifully complied, and in a moment cruihed 

15 me to atoms with his foot. 

From a cockchafer I transmigrated into an earthworm, and 
comforted myself by hopiog now to spend my life in peace, by 
escaping the notice of the most cruel of all creatores — man, 
But I did not long enjoy this consolation. I was one morn- 

20ing disturbed by an unusual noise, and perceived the gronnd abont 
me to shake. I immediately worked my way upward to discover 
the cause; and the moment I appeared above the surface, I was 
eagerly snatched up by a man who had stuck a dung-fork in the 
ground, and moved it backwards and forwards to produce the effect 

25 which now happened. I was put into a broken pan with maoy 
other associates in misfortune, and soon after disposed of to one of 
those inhuman monsters who delight in the treacherous and ignoble 
business of angling. 

This inconsiderate trifler carried us next morning to the brink 

30 of a river; when I presently saw him take out one of my com- 
panions, and, whistling a tune, he passed a barbed hook through 
the whole length of his body, entering at the head, and bringing it 
out at the taii! The wretched animal writhed itself abont on the 
bloody hook in torture which caonot be conceived by man, or feit 

35 by any creature that is not vital in every part. In this condition 
he was suspended in the water as a bait for fish, tili he was 
swallowed by an eel, together with the hook on which he was 
hung! While I was beholding this dreadful spectacle, I made many 
reflections on the great inequality between the pleasure of catching * 

40 the prey, and the anguish inflicted on the bait. Büt these reflec- 
tions were presently after lost by my suffering death in the same 
agonies of which I had been a spectator. ' 

There is not room to relate all that I have since suffered from 
,the thoughtless barbarity of mankind, in the shapes of a .cock, a 

45 iobster, an eel, and a pig. Let it suffice to say, that I suffered 
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the same kind of death with those who are broken upon the wheel ; 
I was roasted alive before a slow fire; I was skinned, and after- 
wards thrown, while yet alive, into a fryingpan; and I was scourg- 
•ed to death with small cords, to gratify the wanton appetite of 
luxury, or contribute to the merriment of the unthinking rabble. 5 

Thus far I had written as amanuensis to an invisible dictator, 
when, my dream still continuing, I feit something tickle my wrist; 
and, turning my eyes from the paper to see what it was, I disco- 
vered a flea, which I immediately caught, and killed it by putting 
it into the candle! At the same instant the flea vanished, a younglO 
lady of exqnisite beanty stood before me. Thoughtless wretch, said 
she, hast thou tob changed the State of my existence, ^and exposed 
me to still greater calamities than any I have yet suffered? As a 
flea I was thy monitor: and as a flea I might have escaped thy 
cruelty, iflhad notintended thy Instruction. Publish, however, 15 
what I have communicated : if any man shall be reclaimed from a 
criminal inattention to the felicity of inferior beings, and restrained 
from inflicting pain by considering the effect of his actions, I have 
not suffered in vain. 

While I listened to this address, my heart throbbed, and the 20 
«ffort I made to reply awoke me. nuwtuM^D 



13, LAW. 



There were two farmers : farmer A. and farmer B. Farmer A. was 
possessed of a bull: Farmer B. was possessed ofa ferry-boat. Now, 
the owner of the ferry-boat, made his boat fast to a post on shore, 25 
with a piece of hay twisted rope-fashion, or, as we say, a hay- 
band. After he had made his boat fast to a post on shore, as it 
was very natural for a hungry man to do, he went up town to dinner. 
Farmer A.'s bull, as it was very natural for a hungry bull to do, 
came down town to look for a dinner, and observing, discovering, 30 
seeing and spying out some turnips in the bottom of the ferry-boat, 
the bull scrambled into the ferry-boat; he ate up the turnips, and, to 
make an end of his meal, feil to work upon the hay-band: the boat, 
being eaten from its moorings, floated down the river, with the bull 
in it: it Struck, against a rock, beat a hole in the bottom of the boat, 35 
and tossed the bull oberboard; wheröupon the owner of the bull 
brought his action against the boat, for running away with the bull ; 
the owner ofthe boat brought his action against the bull, for running 
away with the boat; and thus notice of trial was given — Bulium 
versus Boatum, Boatum versus Bulium. 4& 

Now the counsel for the bull began w\Üv &a?jm?> % . ^^3 Vst^ *xä. 
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you gentlemen of the jury, we are counsel in this cause for the bull.. 
We are indicted for running away with the boat. Now, my lord, we 
have heard of running horses, but never of running bulls beföre. Now r 
my lord, the bull could no more run away with the boat, than a man 
5 in a coach may be said to run away with the horses; therefore, my 
lord, how can we punish what is not punishable : how cao we eat 
what is not eatable? or how can we drink what is not drinkablef 
Or, as the law says, how can we think on what is not thinkabie? 
Therefore, my lord, as we are counsel in this cause for the bull, 

10 if the jury should bring the bull in guilty, the jury would be guilty 
of a bull." 

The counsel for the boat observed, that the bull should be 
nonsuited; because, in his declaration he had not specified what 
colour he was of , for thus wisely and thus learnedly spoke the 

15 counsel — "My lord, if the bull was of no colour, he inust be of 
some colour, and if he was not of any colour, what colour could 
be the bull of?" 

I overruled this motion myself, by observing, the bull was a 
white bull, and that white is no colour: besides, as I told my 
* aobrethren, they should not trouble their heads to talk of colour in 
the law, for the law can colour any thing. This cause being 
afterwards lefb to a reference, upon the award, both bull and 
boat were acquitted; it being proved, that the tide of the river 
carried them both away; upon which I gave it as my opinion, that, 

25 as the tide of the river carried both bull and boat away, both 
bull and boat had a good action against the water-bailiff. 

My opinion being taken, an action was issued, and upon the 
travers, this point of law arose: How, wherefore, and whether, 
why, when and what, whatsoever, whereas, and whereby, as the 

SO boat was not a compos mentis evidence, how could an oath be 
administered? That point was soon settled, by Boatum's attorney 
declaring, that, for his client, he would swear any thing. % 

The water-bailiff* s Charter was then read, taken of the original 
record, in true law Latin, which set forth in their declaration, that 

35 they were carried away either by the tide of flood, or the tide of 
ebb. But now comes the nicety of the law. Bulium and Boatum 
mentioned both ebb and flood, to avoid quibbiing, but it being 
proved, that they were carried away neither by the tide of flood, 
nor by the tide of ebb, but exactly upon the top of high water, 

40 they were nonsuited; but such was the lenity of the court, upon 
their paying all costs, they were aUowed to hegin again. 
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14. THE ADVENTURE OF A MASON. 

There was once upon a time a poor mason, or brick-layer, in 
Granada, who kept all the saints' days and Saint Monday into the 
bargain;' and yet, with all his devotion, he grew poorer and poorer, 
and could scarcely earn bread for his nnmerous faroily. One night he 5 
was roused from his first sleepbyaknocking at hisdoor. Heopened 
it and beheld before him a tall, meagre, cadaverous-looking priest. 

tt Hark ye, honest friend!" said the stranger; W I have observed 
that you are a good Christian, andonetobe trusted; will you ünder- 
take a job this very night?" 10 

u With all my heart, Senor Padre, on condition that I am paid 
accordingiy." 

"That you stall be; but you must suffer yourself to be blind- 
folded." 

To this the mason made no objection; so, being hoodwinked, he 15 
-was led by the priest throngh various rough lanes and winding pas- 
«sages, until they stopped before the portal of ä house. The priest 
Ihen applied a key, turned a creaking lock, and opened what sounded 
like a ponderous döor. They entered, the door was closed and 
bolted, and the mason was conducted through an echoing corridor, 20 
and a spacious hall, to an interior part of the building. Here the 
bandage was removed from his eyes, and he found himself in a 
court dimly lighted by a single Iamp. In the centre was the dry 
basin of an old Moorish fountain, under which the priest requested 
bim to form a small vault, bricks and mortar being at hand for 25 
the pnrpose. He accordingiy worked all night, but without finishing 
the job. Just before day-break, the priest put a piece of gold 
into his hand, and having again blindfolded him, conducted him 
bock to his dwelling. 

tt Are you willing," said he, w to return and complete yourso 
work? ,f 

"Seöor Padre, provided I am so well paid." 

"Well, then, to-morrow at midnight I will call again." 

He did so, and the vault was completed. 

"Now," said the priest, w you must help me to bring forth the 35 
bodies that are to be buried in this vault." 

The poor mason's hair rose on his head at theße words: he 
followed the priest, with trembling steps, into a retired Chamber 
of the mansion, expecting to behold sotne ghastly spectacle of 
death, but was relieved on perceiving thfee or four pörtly jars40 
standing in one corner. They were evidently füll of money, and 
it was with great labour that he and the priest carried them fet^ 
and consigned them to their tomb. The vau\l N*a& X2fcÄXi to< 
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the pavement replaced, and all traces of the work obliterated. The 
mason was again hoodwinked and led forth by a route different 
from that by which be had come. After they had wandered for a 
long time through a perplexed maze of lanes and alleys, they halted. 
5 The priest then put two pieces of gold into his hand. w Wait here," 
said he, u until you bear the cathedral bell toll for matins. If yoa 
presume to uncover your eyes before that time, evil will befall you." 
So saying, he departed. The mason waited faithfully, amusing 
bimself by weighing the gold pieces in his hand, and clinking them 

10 against each other. The moment the cathedral bell rang its matin 
peal, he uncovered his eyes, and found himseif on the banks of 
the Xenil, from whence he made the best of his way home, and 
reveiled with his family for a whole fortnight on the profits of his 
two nigbts* work; after which he was as poor as ever. 

15 He continued to work a little, and pray a good deal, and keep 
Saints'-days and holidays from year to year, while his family grew 
up as gaunt and ragged as a crew of gipsies. As he was seated 
one evening at the door of his hovel, he was accosted by a rieh 
old curmudgeon, who was noted for owning many houses, and 

2obeing a griping landlord. The man of money eyed him for a 
moment from beneath a pair of anxious shagged eyebrows. 
U I am told, friend, that you are very poor." 
"There is no denying the fact, Senor — it speaks for itself.'* 
U I presume then , that you will be glad of a Job , and will 

25 work cheap." 

"As cheap, my master, as any mason in Granada." 
u That's what I want. I have an old house fallen into decay, 
that costs me more money than it is worth to keep it in repair, 
for nobody will live in it; so I must contrive to patch it up and 

90 keep it together at as small expense as possible." 

The mason was accordingly condueted to a large deserted house 
that seemed going to ruin. Passing through several einpty hall» 
and Chambers, he entered an inner court, where his eye was caught 
by an old Moorish fountain. He paused for a moment, for a dream- 

3öing recollection of the place came over him. 

"Pray," said he, u who oecupied this house formerly?" 
U A pest upon him!" cried the landlord, u it was an old miserly 
priest, who cared for nobody but himseif. He was said to be im- 
mensely rieh, and, having no relations, it was thought he would leave 

40 all his treasures to the Ghurch. He died suddenly, and the priest* 
and friars thronged to take possession of his wealth; but nothüig 
could they find but a few ducats in a leathern purse. The worst 
luck has fallen on me, for, since his death, the old fellow continues 
to oecupy my house without paying rent, and there's no taking the 

45 law of ä dead man. The peopte pretetvd to bftat the clinking gold 
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all night in the Chamber where the old priest slept, as if he were 
counting over his money, and sometimes a groaning and raoaning 
about the court. Whether true or false, these stories have brought 
a bad name on my house, and not a tenant will remain in it.'* 

u Enough," said the mason sturdily: w let me live in your house5 
rent-free until some better tenant present himself, and I will en- 
gage to put it in repair, and to quiet the troubled spirit that 
disturbs it. 1 am a good Christian and a poor man, and am not 
to be daunted by a ghost ., even though he should come in the 
shape of a big bag of money!" 10 

The offer of the honest mason was gladly accepted; he moved 
with his family into the house, and fuifilled all his engagements. 
By little and little he restored it to its former State; the clinking 
of gold was no more heard at night in the Chamber of the defunct 
priest, but began to be heard by day in the pocket of the living 15 
mason. In a word, he increased rapidly in wealth, to the admi- 
ration of all his neighbonrs, and became one of the riebest men 
in Granada: he gave large sums to the Church, by way, no doubt, 
of satisfying his conscience, and never revealed the secret of the 
vault until on his death-bed, to his son and heir. 20 

(Washington Irving.) 



15. THE PEREGRINATIONS OF THE SIEÜR GODOLPH, 

THE SHELL-GATHERER. 



CHAPTER 1. 



I was the youngest son of the Count Joffroi, andhad two eider 25 
brothers. We lived in that old Castle which Stands upon the banks 
of the Meuse , near to Huy. Our table was every day graced with 
the game and the fish which the Count, my father, and my eldest 
brother killed; and with the vegetables that grew in the hanging 
garden. The revenue of my father only sufficed to pay taxes, and 30 
the feed of his horse, and the wages of old Joseph, and for powder 
and shot. My two eldest brothers entered into foreign Service, and 
were killed in the wars; and when Ihad reached my twenty-fourth 
year, the Count, my father, died, leaving me heir to his possessions, 
and burthened with his debts. I feit no inclination to vegetate as 35 
he had done; but determined to turn what I had into money, and* 
go and seek my fortune. When my father's debts were paid, and 
the price of all that I had sold was collected, I counted a hundred 
and twenty Louis d'ors into my purse, — tied a string round it, 
shook hands with old Joseph, and with all my fortune in otj ^wft&\*%fe 
aaving my father's diainond ring, which 1 TwA v$uql m^ %as?st* 
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I closed the little gate of the hanging garden behind me, ano 
turning the corner of the rock upon which the Castle was baut, 
lost sight of the hoase of my fathers. It was a fine buoyant Sen- 
sation, that which I experienced in thinking that the World was 
Sali before me. I had never before been ten leagues ftom home; 
I had a hundred and twenty pieces of gold in my pnrse; and I 
feit as if the world, and all its wealth, and all it conld yield of 
pleasure, were at my disposal. 

Nothing occurred to disturb those feelings dnring several weeks, 

10 — at the end of which time I found myself in Vienna, with my 
pnrse somewhat lighter, and not any nearer to Fortune than when 
I set out in quest of her. 

Vienna was no place for an inexperienced yonth, with a purse 
füll of gold, and panting after the enjoyments in which life at that 

16 season of years is supposed to be prolific. Döring the forenoon aad 
evening I seldom left myself much leisnre for thought, — bot m 
the morning, reflections, gloomy enough, wonld break in upon me; 
and I used then to revolve, with much seriousness, upon my pro- 
spects; and my mind was unable to suggest anything that might 

20reasonably light up the future. 

One evening, when I had returned to my lodgings earlier than 
usual, I began to reason with myself, thus. U I have been here, 
in Vienna, no less than four months, and have never taken one 
step towards providing against the future; what am I to do when 

25, my purse is empty?" — and, with some anziety, I drew it from 
my pocket, and emptied its contents upon the table : the table was 
immediately strewed with copper in place of gold. At first, I 
doubted the evidence of my senses. I rubbed my eyes, and theo 
handled the pieces; sure enough they were copper — all copper. 

30 The last time I had used my purse, was the night before, when, 
at a coffee-house in the Place San Joseph, I drank a bottle of 
Rhenish with a stranger. I recollected that I feil asleep, with my 
purse on the table, and my band loosely over it, —that when I 
awoke it was late, — the stranger was gone — and my heavy 

35 purse still under my hand. 

I remained for some time in a Stupor: I expected, indeed, to 
have found my purse lighter, — but to find myself pennyless! 
I started up, and rushed out of the house, to go to the Cafö where 
I had last been. It was now about three in the morning, it was 

40 in the beginning of July, and the dawn had begun. I went ata 
quick pace towards the Place San Joseph; and just in entering the 
square, a man, muffied up, but of whom I distinguished enough to 
convince me it was the stranger I suspected, hurried paat me. 
I stopped, and spoke; he instantly paused, and turned round. 

45 "Young man," saidhe, w you seem fiarried." — "Imay well be so/* 
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V 

I replied; and I hastily related to him the circumstances uoder 
which he had met me. "Whora, then, do you suspect? said he, 
fixing upon me a penetrating look. The manner of the stranger 
increasedmy suspicionsofhim; now, Ithought, wasmy opportunity; 
and it was probable, if not certain, that if I should lose sight of 5 N 
him now, it would be for ever. "I suspect you," I replied, and 
attempted to seize him by the collar. Quick as lightning he drew 
a short poniard from ander his cloak, and would have buried it » 
in my bosom, had I not raised my arm in time to receive the 
blow upon it, where it inflicted a slight wound. I was a powerful 10 
young man, fully my adversary's equal; and after a desperate struggle, 
in which I feit that I was struggling for life, I wrested the weapon \ 
from him, — we both feil at the same instant; and the poniard, 
which I held in my band, entered the stranger 's side, and was 
buried in it to the hilt 15 

"Young man," said he, feebly, "your suspicions were just; 
1 took your gold, and I would have taken your life hadlbeen able; 
bat it has happened otherwise. You will find your own in my 
purse, which is fixed to a girdle under my cloak; there is more in 
it than yours, but — he spoke no more, aconvulsive shudder passedflO 
over him, and life was extinct. The cloak had been torn in the 
struggle, and the purse was exposed to my eyes. I instantly 
tore it off. 

No sooner did I find myself in possession of the purse, and 
standing beside the dead body of the stranger« than the peril of 25 
my Situation came with its füll force to my mind. No one in 
Yienna knew me; here was a man murdered, the bloody poniard 
(which he had himself drawn from his side) lying on the ground, 
and myself standing by, with a purse of gold in my hand; circum- 
atances seemed so strongly against me, that it was madness to30 
remain a moment, fbr the morning had so broke that the whole 
affair might have been seen; and yet, to fly, would be to proclaim 
myself the criminal. In either case I feit that crime would fix 
itself upon me, and that I must pay the penalty. 

White thus wavering as to how I should act, to escape the 35 
danger which seemed inevitable, and almost determined to throw 
down the purse and its Contents by the side of the stranger, and 
hurry away, I saw the door of the coffee-house, whither I had been 
going, open, and the master came out and walked towards me. 
I waited for him, and as he came up, instantly began to relate40 
my story. "Tbia," said he, interrupting me before I had quite 
concluded, "is very well composed in so short a time, but I 
witnessed the Whole affair; never was there an honester gentleman 
than he who lie» there dead, — I have lost a good craBtaRBsst \&. 
bim» I saw you meet him, I saw you a&tempt \ä *s\tä Ymsl» *xAä 
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fight with him; and now I see him murdered, and you standing 
with the purse which I know to be his, in your hand: who do 
you suppose will credit your story? you will be sent to the galleys, 
or to the scaffold, that's certain." 
5 I feit that the man spoke with but too much reason, and that 
his story, and the circumstances together, must condemn me. "But/* 
said he, "harkee! no one has seen this business but me, if my 
word will bring you to the galldws, it can save you from it too; 
divide the gold with me; I will swear he attacked, and woold 

lOhave robbed you, and will bring you off." I feit the extraördinary 
and dreadful alternative to which I was reduced. This man's evi- 

x dence would convict me; I must either run the almost certain risk 
of suffering as a criminal, or acknowledge that I had robbed and 
murdered, and share my gold with a villain, to purchase his silence. 

15 The struggle was but momentary; I would not proclaim myselfa 
villain, even to one man, although none other on earth sospected 
me. u No," said I, "do your worst; I will rather lose my own, 
than lie myself to infamy." I threw down the purse, and hurried 
off, leaving my accuser in precisely as critical a Situation, as that 

20 in which I stood before he came up to me. 

CHARTER H. 

This reflection did not occur to me at the time: I had no idea, 
that in thus acting upon my own feelings of honour, I was leaving 
the other to the very fate which I dreaded; but so it turned out 
25 Many years afterwards, when I returned through Vienna, feeüng an 
inclination to renew the sensations which I had before experienced 
(for there is at times, a stränge pleasure in renewing the recollections 
of critical scenes), one evening, I went in disguise to the Cafö, in 
the Place San Joseph; and upon making inquiries respecting Frederic 
Hörder, — the former host, — I learned, that about twelve years 
90 ago, he had been tried, and executed, on account of an atrociotu 
murder which he had committed for the sake of plunder, upon a 
gentleman who had been in the habit of frequenting bis house. 
This intelligence, at first, strangely agitated me. The man had 
suffered unjustly; but when I reflected upon his character, and still 
85 more, when I considered, that the fate of this man would assuredly 
have been mine, I could not regret that Hörder (who was at aU 
events more guilty than I was) had met punishment in my stead. 

But to return, — I hurried from the spot, and went at a rapid 
pace, without any other object, than to get far from the scene in 
40 which I had been unintentionally so prominent an actor. 

There was a stränge discrepancy between my feelings , and the 
aspect of every thing around me. The sun had risen, and gilded 
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with his morning beams. the tops of the spires and pinnacles of 
the palace, which lifted themselves into the calm morniog air. AU 
was hushed, — the city was yet buried in deep sleep; but my 
own mind, although, thank God! strong in innocence, was fearfully 
agitated by doubt and danger. & 

After a rapid walk, I found myself approaching one of the 
gates of the city. It was not yet open; I loitered about, troubled 
with the most uneasy sensations, until I could be permitted to 
pass. Fortunately, but a few minutes elapsed, before five chimed 
on the clock of the great cathedral. This was the signal for lO 
opening the gates. I passed out, and no one questioned me. I walked 
as rapidly as Icouid, consistently with the danger of exciting suspicion, 
across the open space which lies between the city and the suburb, 
and soon found myself upon . the banks of the river, and close to 
a pier, upon which two men were employed in detaching a cable IS 
which moored a boat to the shore; and from the bustle on deck, 
and the appearance of several passengers, it seemed on the point 
of dropping down the river. I stepped into it, and the next moment 
we were in the middle of the stream, and rapidly leaving the city 
behind us. 20 

I had not been many minutes in the boat, when the rnaster 
Game up to me to receive his fare, asking the distance which I 
intended to go. I was equally unable to comply with the demand, 
as unprepared to answer the question. I had not one copeck in 
my possession; and as to telling whither I was going I did not even2S 
know the boat's destination. After a moment's pause I said that 
I had no convenient coin; but putting into his hands a handsome 
gold watch, which I had purchased when I came to Vienna, I told 
him to keep it tili he was satisfied; but perceiving my appearance 
and furniture to belong to a person of some consideration , he30 
refused the pledge, observing that I could pay the fare at Pres- 
barg, Raab, or Buda, as I liked best, or at whatever place I . 
should leave the boat. 

In a short time we left all traces of the mfetropolis behind, 
and were gliding noiselessly, but swiftly, from the recent scene of 35 
blood and peril. 

It is a surprising effect, that which is produced upon unquiet 
feelings, by the serenity of nature. Where remorse does not mingle 
with these, the beauty and calmness of the external world, can 
cbeat us of our misfortunes, and almost reconcile us to our fäte, 40 
however dark it may be. It was not three hours since I had 
stood beside the dying stranger, with almost no hope of escape 
from the gibbet; and now I was going I knew not whither; without 
money, .without object, without a firiend — but I was youn&> 
l was in health, and all nature looked &o ^foX* <Sa»X. Y Ss^*^ 
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as if I had been upon an excursion of pleasure, with my purse 
fall of gold. 

I soon discovered, frora the conversation ofthose arotmd, that 
the boat was bound for Beigrade, and I spoke as if that were 
5 also my destination. I will not detail the particulars of the voyage; 
suffice it to say, that on the afbernoon of the fifth day we came 
in sight of Buda, — the hill and Castle illuminated by the setting 
sun, which had already left the city to the shades of evening: 
here I determined to dispose of my diamond ring. I told the master 
10 of the boat, I should sleep on shore, and as I was considerably 
in his debt, I insisted upon leaving my watch in his hands: my 
ring was therefore my only resource; I was loath to part with it, 
bat there was no room for hesitation. 

CHAPTER IH. 

15 Every one who has been in Buda, must recollect the long 
narrow street that runs up from the river into the heart of the 
town. I had not proceeded very far up this street, when I des- 
cried, through a window, a person engaged in working jewels. It 
so happened, that my evil genius had conducted me to the shop 

20 of one of the most unprincipled villains in all Hungary; he had 
gained enormous riches by his evil practices and extortions, — and 
by means of his wealth, had acquired great influence in the city 
where he lived. I pulled my ring off my finger, and putting it inte 
his hand, demanded the value of it. He looked first at the ring 

25 and then at me, and alternately for several moraents, at one and 
at the other. He saw by my appearance, and knew by my dialect, 
that l was not of his city; and probably guessed, that I had ar- 
rived by the boat, which regularly stops at Buda on those days, 
and about that hour. After examining the ring att^ntively for se- 

SOveral minutes, he snapped it in two with an Instrument by which 
he had held it, and let the pieces drop into a box füll of other 
jewels. "How now?" cried I, and I attempted to sehie Mm; bat 
he jerked himself out of my grasp, and ont of his shop, the door 
of which closed behind him with a spring lock. I immedtately 

35heard him call out loudly, several times, "thieves, thieves!" and in 
a few moments, he re-entered, accompanied by half a dozen others, 
Who laid hold on me, and without listening to a word, hnrried me 
off to prison. 

At an early hour the next morning I was brought to the hall * 

40 of justice, where the jeweller appeafed in the character of my 
accuser. u This man/* said he, u came into my shop laCe yeftterday 
evening, where, as is my custom, I was working, afttir all the 
other merchants had shut their doors, — and, undef preteneeof 
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asking me to value a worthlesß bauble, he attempted to snatch 
from me a diamond ring, which I held in my forceps and was 
examining with a magnifying-glass, and which foroke in the struggle. 
Here is the ring which he asked me to vaiue; and there are the 
pieces of the ring which he attempted to take from me; his own 5 
ring is, not worth six ducats, while this other is worth not less 
than two hundred." 

It was in vain that I protested my innocence, and declared the 
yillany of my accuser; it was in vain that I told my story, and 
reqaested that the captain of the boat in which I sailed should be 10 
fient for, to corroborate my detail "That," said my accuser, u is 
an impossible demand, since the boat has saiied six hours ago; 
and besides (added he), is it likely that a man, with notone 
kreutzer in his pocket, should be possessed of je weis of such 
value?" In short, this reasoning prevailed, and I was on the pointlS 
of being condemned to the galleys, when a thought Struck me. 
"Hold," said 1 to the judge, W I have yet something to say, that 
-will prove my accuser a liar, and myself an injured man. You have, 
in your own hands, the pieces of the broken ring which he says 
is his; bid my accuser teil of how many diamonds his ring is20 
composed; if the ring be indeed his, he cannot fail to know this, 
sirce he has, in your hearing, put a value upon the ring. u My 
accuser hesitated ; but at last ventured to say, that the chief value 
of the ring lay in the large diamond in the centre, and that of 
the others he had taken little note. u Then," said I, addressing2& 
the judge, "I know more of a ring, which, according to his account, 
I have seen but for a moment, than he himself knows of his own 
ring — the ring is composed of nine diamonds; and in place of 
the centre jewel being the most valuable, there is a flaw in it. 
"Now," continued I, u ask my accuser, if there be any writing in the 30 
inside of his ring." Upon this question being put, my accuser 
answered that there was writing; but that, as writing did not alter 
the value of a ring, he had never taken the trouble to decipher it. 
"Then," said I, u if my accuser be in the right, and the ring his, 
I must have been able in one moment, and that, a moment of35 
struggle, to perceive what he has never discovered even through 
a magnifying-glass — in the inside is. rudely scratched the word 
Godolph" The roguery of my accuser was now so piain, that 
even his wealth and influence were insufficient to turn altogether 
the scale; thoughthey hindered the execution of deserved punishment. 40 
tt I decree ," said the judge , "that this stranger be paid by his 
accuser double the value which he has himself set upon the ring;" 
— and before leaving the court, I put into my pocket four 
hundred ducats. 

[T?here is here a gap of seventeen leavea m \3afc yrosra2L *& ^ ^ 
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Sieur Godolph, These must have contained the histoiy of hb 

peregrinations, from the time when this adventure ended, as we 

. have seen above, until the Sieur ig on the eve of sailing for India,] 

CHAPTERIV. 

h I shall assuredly, said I to myself, find a vessel at this port 
bound for India, whither I may go and traffic with my gold. 
I walked on until I reached the quay, which ig very long and 
forms a crescent, and here I determined to abide until I ßhould 
find a ship bound for India. My inquirieg were soon successful; 

10 and, in less than a week, the port of Marseilles wag lessening 
behind me. 

Fair winds continued to attend us through the Mediterranean 
sea, and the South Atlantic ocean; and without any disaster we 
doubled the African Cape. Our vessel being bound for Surat, 

15 which is the great emporium of the most precious produetions of 
Hindoostan, the most direct coürse into the gulf of Persia lay 
through the Channel of Mozambique, between the island of Mada- 
gascar and the coast of Africa. Light airs aecompanied our pro- 
gress until we reached the gulf of Sofala, where we proposed to 

20 traffic a little with the natives on the African coast; and on the 
11** of August we cast anchor in the Channel, about two miles 
from shore. 

It was the close of one of those fainting days which oeeur 
between the tropics: the sun was getting low in the horizon, and 

25 1 was reclining upon deck, watching it slowly sink; suddenly I 
heard from below the cry of u Fire!" and, at the same instand a 
crowd ofsailors, with horror-stricken faces, scrambled up the hatch- . 
way and rushed to the stern to lower the boat. I sprang to my • 
feet, and followed them instinctively; but saw that the numbers 

30 were far too great for the frail vessel to which they were about < 
to commit themselves; and that to embark in it would only be 
to exchange one death for another, — not so horrible, perhaps, bat 
no less sure. The mounting flames were already rising from the 
hold, and a moment's delay might be fatal; for the seas being 

35infested with pirates, a large quantity of gunpowder was in the 
ship. There was a small boat floating, attached to the vessel by 
a rope; but it was so small that the crew thought it unWorthy of 
consideration. I deeided my part in a moment, leaped into the 
sea, gained the little boat, unloosed the cable, and abandoned my- 

40 seif alone to the wide ocean. 

Awful now was the scene : the sun had gone down, and there 
being little or no twilight between the tropics, Iwassoonindarkness, 

, save the glare from the burning vessel. I saw, by the red flaiing 
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light, many hanging on its sides: these, the melting pitch soon 
forced to quit their hold , and I saw them drop, one by one, into 
the ocean; I saw a multitude fill the boat which I had abandoned 
— and 1 saw it instantly sink with its living burthen, beneath 
the still waters. I heard at tiraes from the burning vessel, the 5 
wild cry of terror and despair, mingle with the crackling of the 
flames; and I waited in silence for the explosion, which wonld leave 
me solitary, with night and the ocean around me. At last it came; 
the burst of light; the deep heavy boom, that went like a swell 
along the water and the air; the large masses of light, mingled 10 
with darker bodies, flinging themselves up into the heavens, and 
then falling into the sea with a hissing noise, and dissappearing, 
until every spark was extinguished ; until all was hushed beneath 
the great waters; and pitchy darkness, and the silence of the grave^ 
sat upon the bosom of the hungry deep. 15 

Here, memory fails me; my desolate State was for a while 
forgotten in sleep. I recollect only, that the high land, near to 
which the ship had anchored, and which, by the imperfect starlight 
of the southern hemisphere I could just discern, gradually disappeared. 
I had no instrument wherewith to assist my course, and lying20 
down in the bottom of the little boat, I commended myself to Hirn, 
who had rescued me from an awfuldeath, and who could yetpreserve 
me; — and sleep came upon me. 



CHAPTER THE LAST. * 

I was awakened by a sudden concussion; — it was broad25 
day; Iraised myself up, andlooked around; Iwas near the mouth of 
a river, and at but ashort distance fromshore. The rivers ofAfrica 
carry down much alluvial soil, forming sandbanks on each side, and 
it was upon one of these that my little vessel had drifted by the 
tide. I thanked God for my deliverance ; and with little difficulty, 30 
gained the shore. It was a sandy shelving coast, and the tide had 
nearly retired. I sat down at a little distance from the margin, 
upon a dry sand hillock, and gazed around me. Before me was 
the swelling ocean, of the greenish hue which it usually wears in 
these regions, and glittering like a mirror; and below the shelving 35 
bank, the little impotent waves were running races on the almost 
level sand; but from these my eye was speedily attracted by the 
beautiful and varied hues which sparkled upon the sand-bank, beneath 
the almost perpendicular rays of a tropical sun. This appearance, 
I found, proceeded from innumerable marine productions upon which 40 
the yet recent wave had left a polish; and which, both in beauty 
and variety, exceeded all conceptions I had befotfc forced <&^o& 
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wonders which are hidden in the ocean. From this instaut, tbe 
bent of my future life was determined, — this instant coloured the 
fortunes of my future years. I had seen, when in Vienna*, a 
collection of Shells and other marine prodnctions, which was highly 
5 valued; bot here, the labour of one hour would ecltpse it. Here, 
Providence had cast my lot; and here, a new, and seemingly un- 
trodden field lay before me. It is impossible that any State cair 
be imagined more utterly desolate than mine at this moment was; 
but in what I saw aronnd me, I fancied, I discovered the sources 

10 of future wealth, — >and like the flowers that spring up in thf 
regions of eternal snow, Hope, even in this moment, fonnd entrance 
into my soul. 

It would be little interesting, to detail the monotonous lapse 
of the years which I spent upon this shore. I could speak indeed 

15 of the native villages which lie along the coast, and of the simple 
inhabitants who supplied me with the necessaries of life. I could 
teil of that new world, which nature unfolds in this tropical region ; 
or retrace the changes that time, as it wore away, wronght upon 
my feelings: but I refrain from all this. « 

20 There is no pursuit that will not, under certain circumstances, 
become a passion. To some, it may seem unaccountable, that days, 
months — nay, years, should be spent in wandering, — a solitary, 
along the sea-coast, seeking for the productions which the waves 
had cast upon it; but I can say of a truth, that even.without 

25 any hope of reward beyond the indu Igen ceofmy passion,. I could have 
spent my days contentedly, — evenhappily, thus employed. Ilonged 
for day, that light might enable me to renew my pursuit; Iprolonged 
it, until the objects of my search were undistinguishable, — time, 
far from diminishing, served but to increase my ardour. I often 

30 would survey my accumulated treasures with a delight, not less 
than that with which I now gaze upon the gold which they have 
purchased: and, even aftermylabours had earned me independence, 
did I not, like anotherSinbad, leave my domestic home, and become 
a wanderer again by the ocean tide, among the remotest islands 

35 that stud the deep? But years have at last stolen upon mei and 
domestic quiet, though it cannot wean me from my longings, recon- 
ciles me to that repose which enfeebled nature demands. But even 
now, could vigour again re-animate for a season those limbs which 
have so often obeyed the impulses of my mind, I should again be 

40 Godolph the Shell-Gatherer. Often in my sleep does imagination 
recall former scenes, or create new images out of the past. Often 
do E sit upon the shelving rock, and watch the distant ocean-swell 
approaching, or the little wave fretting beneath me; often am 1 
hurrying at break of day, over the dry sand hillocks, to the sea- 



be'ach, — or spreading in some sea-worn cavity, the fruit of my 

day's labour, as the unclouded sun dips into the distant waters. 

I have been a man of many climes: my race is nearly ran. 

CHenry David Inglis.J 



16. FORESTER. 



Forester was the son of an English gentleman, who had paid 
some attention to his education, bat who had some singularities 
of opinion, which probably influenced him in his conduct towards 
bis children. 10 

Young Forester was frank, brave, and generons: bnt he had 
been taught to dislike politeness so mach that the common forms 
of society appeared to him either odions or rfdiculons ; his sincerity 
was seldom restrained by any attention to the feelings of others. 
His love of independence was carried to such an extreme, that he 15 
was inclined to prefer the life of Robinson Crusoe in his desert 
island to that of any individual in cultivated society. His attention 
had been early fixed upon the follies and vices of the higher classes 
of people ; and his contempt for selfish indolence was so strongly 
associated with the name of gentleman that he was disposed to 20 
choose his friends and companions from amongst his inferiors : the 
inequality between the rieh and the poor shocked him, his temper 
was enthusiastic as well as benevolent, and he ardently wished to 
be a man, and to be at liberty to act for himself, that he might 
reform society, or at least his owr neighbourhood. When he was 25 
aboüt nineteen years old, his father died, and young Forester was 
sent to Edinburgh, to Dr. Campbell, the gentleman whom his father 
had appointed his guardian. In the choiee of his möde of tra- 
velling his disposition appeared. The stagecoach and a carrier set 
out nearly at the same time from Penrith. Forester, proud of 30 
bringing his principles immediately into action, put himself ander 
the protection of the carrier, and congratulated himself upon his 
freedom from prejudice. He arrived at Edinburgh in all the glory 
of independence, and he desired the carrier to set him down at 
Dr. Campbell's door. 35 

"The doctor's not at home ," said the footman who opened 
the door. 

u He is at home ," exclaimed Forester with indignation ; • U I 
see him at the window." 

u My master is just going to dinner, änd can't see any body 40 
now," said the foötman; "but if you will call again at six o'clock % 
may be, he may see you, my good lad.* 7 

Q*ntfr. ngl Chx+9tom*tid: I. ^ 
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"My name is Forester — let me in, " said Forester, pushingforwards. 
"Forester! — Mr. Forester V 9 said the footman; "the young 
gentleman that was expected in the coach to-day?'* 

Without deigning to give the footman any explanation, Forester 
5 took his own portmanteau frora the carrier; and Dr. Campbell came 
down stairs just when the footman was officiously struggling with 
the young gentleman for his bürden. Dr. Campbell received his 
pupil very kindly; but Forester would not be prevailed upon to 
rub his shoes sufficiently upon the mat at the bottom of the stairs, 

10 or to change his disordered dress before he made his appearance 
in the drawing-room. . He entered with dirty shoes, a threadbare 
coat, and hair that looked as if it never had been combed; and 
he was much surprised by the effect which his Singular appearance 
produced upon the risible muscles of some of the Company. 

15 U I have done nothing to be ashamed of," said he to himself; 
but, notwithstanding all his efforts to be and to appear at ease, 
he was constrained and abashed. A young laird, Mr. Archibald 
Mackenzie, seemed to enjoy his confusion with malignant half- 
suppressed merriment, in which Dr. Campbeü's son was too gootl- 

20 natured, and too well-bred, to participate. Henry Campbell was 
three or four years older than Forester, and though he looked like 
a gentleman, Forester could not help being pleased with the manner 
in which he drew him into conversation. The secret magic of 
politeness relieved him insensibly from the torment of false shame. 

25 u It is a pity this lad was bred up a gentleman," said Forester 
to himself, **for he seems to have some sense and goodness." 

Dinner was announced, and Forester was provoked at being 
interrupted in an argument ooncerning carts and coaches, which 
he had begun with Henry Campbell. Not that Forester was averse 

30 to eating, for he was at this instant ravenously hungry ; but eating 
in Company he always found equally repugnant to his habits and 
his principles. A table covered with a clean table-cloth; dishes 
in nice order; plates, knives, and forks, laid at regulär drstances, 
appeared to our young Diogenes absurd superfluities and he was 

35ready to exclaim, u How many things I do not want!" Sitting down 
to dinner, eating, drinking, and behaving like other people, ap- 
peared to him difficult and disagreeable ceremonies. He did not 
perceive that custom had rendered all these things perfectly easy 
to every one eise in Company; and as soon as he had devoured 

40 his food his own way, he moralized in silence upon the good sense 
of Sancho Panza, who preferred eating an egg behind the door 
to feasting in public; and he recollected his favourite feuveller 
Levaillant's enthusiastic account of his charming hottentot dinners, 
and of the disgust that he afterwards feit, on the comparison of 

45 European etiquette and African simplicity. * 
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"Thank God, the ceremony of dinner is over !" said Forester 
to Henry Campbell, as soon as they rose from table. 

All those things, which seemed mere mattet of course in So- 
ciety, appeared to Forester stränge ceremonies. lit the evening, 
there were cards for those who liked cards, and there was con- 5 
versation for those who liked conversation. Forester liked neither; 
he preferred playing with a cat; and he sat all night apart from 
the Company in a corner of a sofa. He took it for granted, that 
the conversation could not be worth his attention, because he heard 
lady Catherine Mackenzie's voice amongst others; he had conceivedio 
a dislike, or rather a contempt for this lady, because she showed 
much of the pride of birth and rank in her manners. Henry 
Campbell did not think it necessary to punish himself for her 
ladyship's faults, by withdrawing from entertaining conversation: 
he knew that nis father had the art of managing the frivolous 15 
subjects started in general Company, so as to make them lead to 
Amüsement and instruction; and this Forester would probably have 
discovered this evening, had he not followed his own thoughts, 
instead of listening to the observations of others. Lady Catherine, 
it is true, began with a silly history of her hereditary antipathy 20 
for pickled cucumbers; and she was rather tiresome in tracing the 
genealogy of this 1 antipathy through several generations of her 
ancestry; but Dr. Campbell said, "that he had heard, from an 
ingenious gentleman of her ladyship's family, that her ladyship's 
grandfather, and several of his friends, nearly lost their lives25 
by pickled cucumbers;" and thence the doctor took occasion 
to relate several curious circumstances concerning the effects of 
different poisons. 

Dr. Campbell, who plainly saw both the defects and the ex- 
cellent qualities of his young ward,hoped that by playful railiery,30 
and by well-timed reasoning, he might mix a sufficient portion of 
good sense with Forester's enthusiasm; might induce him gradually 
to sympathize in the pleasures of cultivated society, and might 
convince him that virtne is not coüfined to any particular class of 
men; that education, in the enlarged sense of the word, creates35 
the difiference between individuals more than riches or poverty. 
Dr. Campbell foresaw that Forester would form a friendship with 
his son, and that this attachment would eure him of his prejudices 
against gerülemen, and , would prevent him from indulging his 
taste for vulgär Company. Henry Campbell had more useful energy, 40 
though tess apparent enthusiasm than his new companion: he was 
always employed; he was really independent, because he had 
learned how to support himself either by the labours of his head 
or of hishands; but his independence didnotteii4ex\i\s^>«Ä^\^^\ 
he was süways ready to sympathize with the p\e&sate% oiYfoAÄKoÄfc«»* 
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and therefore he was beloved : following bis father's example, he 
did all the good in his power to those who were in distress; bat 
he did not imagine, that he could reform every abuse in society 
or that he could instantly new-model theuniverse. Forester became, 
5 in a few days, fond of conversing or rather of holding long argu- 
ments with Henry: but his dislike to the young laird, Arcbibald 
Mackenzie, hourly increased. Arcbibald and his mother, lady 
Catherine Mackenzie, were relations of Mrs. Campbell, and they 
were now upon a visit at her house. Lady Catherine, a shrewd 

iowoman, fond of precedence, and fully sensible of the importance 
that wealth can bestow, had sedulously inculcated into the mind 
of her son all the maxims of worldly wisdom, which she had 
coilected in her intercourse with society; she had inspired him 
with family pride, bnt at the same time had taught him to pay 

isobsequious court to his superiors in rank or fortune: the art of 
rising in the world, she knew, did not entirely depend upon virtue 
or ability; she was consequently more solicitous about her son's 
manners than his morals, and was less anxious that he should 
apply to the severe studies of a profession. Archibald was nearly 

20what might be expected from his education, alternately supple to 
his superiors, and insolent to his inferiors; to insinuate himself 
into the favour of young men of rank and fortune, he affected to 
admire extra vagance; but his secret maxims of parsimony operated 
even in the midst of dissipation. Manners and pride usually go 

25 together. It is not to be supposed, that young Forester had such 
quick penetration, that he could discover the whole of the artful 
Archibald' s cbaracter in the course of a few days* acquaintance, 
but he disliked him for good reäsons, because he was a laird, 
because he had laughed at his first entree, and because he was 

SOlearning to dance. (Maria Edg*wor*j 



17. THE VALLEY OF DIAMONDS. 

All the world knows that the island of Ceylon is celebrated 
for precious stones; indeed, there are writers who believe that 
Mount Ophir of the scripture is Adam's Peak of Ceylon. Be this 

$5 as it may, our ever-enterprising and active-minded admiral, Sir 
Samuel Hood, determined to bring this reputation to th§ proof; 
and, one day at dinner at the governor's table, actually announced 
his intention of having a hunt for the sapphires, rubies,, tour- 
maünes, chrysoberyls, corundums, and so on, for which the island 

40has been long celebrated. His excellency, with the suavity of a 
courteous host, smiled, and wished the admiral success. Her 
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«xcellency, the governor's lady, smiled too at this vain fancy of - 
the admiral's, and exacted a promise of a ring set with the stones 
which the proposed expedition was to yield. Even the well-bred 
aides-de-camp and the knowing secretaries exchanged quizzical 
glances at the admiral's expense. The Company at large scarcely 5 
knew, as yet, whether to treat so queer a proposal as a joke or 
as a serious affair. Sit Samuel, however, was not a man to be 
quizzed out of his purposes; and he therefore begged to have a 
party of workmen sent to him next morning to accompany him to 
a river not far off, along the banks of which, he had somewhere 10 
heard it reported, most of the finest stones in Ceylon had been 
found. He begged also that each of the men might be fiirnished 
with a basket, a request which naturally produced a second titter; 
for it was made in such a tone as led us to fancy the worthy 
admiral expected to collect the rubies and garaets in as greatis 
profusion as his far-famed predecessor, Sinbad the saiior, found 
them in the Valley of Diamonds. 

His precise plan he kept to himself tili he reached the river, the 
alluvial strip of ground bordering which was formed chiefly of fine 
gravel mixed with sand, leaves, and mud. H§ then desired the men 20 
to fill their baskets, and to carry the whole mass, just as they picked 
it up, to one of the ship's boato, which he had directed to meet him 
at the landing-place. This cargo of dirt and rubbish, on its reaching 
the ship, was put into a large sack, and carefully stowed away, as 
the admiral's poulterer reported, and the whole ship's Company 25 
believed, for the benefit of the inhäbitants of the hencoops — an idea 
not unnaturally conceived, for it is precisely with such gravel that 
fowls, as every one knows, are supplied at sea, as regülarly as 
with food. 

Kot a word more was said on the subject at Goverament-house, 30 
nor on board the ship, tili a couple of days after we had left 
Columbo, when the admiral ordered the bag of gravel into his cabin, 
along with a great tab of water andhalf-a-dozen wash-deck buckets. 
The whole Stoff eollected on shore was now thoroughly cleaned, 
and when only Ihe gravel remained, it was divided into a number35 
of small portions, and laid on plates and dishes on the table of 
the fore-cabin. As- soon as all was arranged, the admiral, who 
.superintended the Operation, called /out — ; 

"Send for all the young gentlemen in the ship, and let every 
one take a plateful of gravel before him, to catch what je weis he can." 40 

Before the party had time to assemble, the delighted admiral 
had himself discovered in his own dish three or four small garnets, 
one ruby, and several small crystals of corundum. By the aid of 
his young friends, to the astonishment of every one, a collection was 
soon made, which afterwards not only fimut1i^^%\p(Miäa^'te 



to the gbvernor's lady, but made h&lfi-A-dozen others of equal 
beauty and perfect purity of materials. These precious stones were 
certainly not of the largest dimensions; but for all that, the admiral, 
&8 he was wont in everything he atterapted, completely established 
5 bis point. (c* P tmi* b~u hiij 



18. ACHATES DIGBY. 

CHAPTER L 

It is not every man who is born to a good fortune that raay 
be truly termed fortunate. A man's happiness consists, not only 

10 in the contentment of his own mind, but in the possession of 
friends whom he has the power to draw around him. 

It has been my felicity to acquire one stanch, tried and 
unswerving friend; one who through life has never forsaken me. 
Tes, from my boyhood 1 may fooast of having won the esteem 

15 of the amiable and every way accomplished Achates Digby. 

Although possessed of good property in my own right, and 
the prospect of a handsome addition on the death of my maternal 
uncle and aunt, that confidence and self-esteem, which I have 
seen exhibited in others upon iess ostensible pretensions, never 

20 formed a portion of my character. I was naturally of a shy tem- 
perament, and yearned for the support of others. Achates was 
the very prop I required, for all that I wanted, he possessed in 
an eminent degree. The gifts of fortune were not his, but his 
natural endowments were more than equivalent. 

25 I shall never forget the first morning of my introduction to the 
scholastic establishment of Mr. B. at Glapham. My luggage was 
sent by the carrier, and I arrived per post in Charge of a large 
plum-cake provided by my affectionate aunt. The morning school 
was just over, and all the boys were in the play-ground, whoop- 

SOing, halloing, and gambolling about with a boisterousness that 
shook my nerves. I seemed like one just landea on an island of 
savages. I sat down at the foot of an old elm-tree, and taking out 
a large clasp-knife (we used to call it a "hack" at school), I was 
about to console my agitation with a slice of the cake, when, in 

85a moment, the whole school surrounded me, laughing, giggling, 
and making remarks upon the u new boy". Without cereraony they 
clamoured for my cake, and I really began to fear that they would 
devour me into the bargain. I would willingly have purchased 
peace by the sacrifice of the whole of it, but I was wholly 

40 Ignorant of any rule in "fractions" or "division," by which I could 
apportion the object of their desire so as to satisfy the cravings 
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of all; there was scarcely a plum a-piece, the applicants were 
so numerous. 

At this uncomfortable juncture — I shall never forget the 
moment — a youth, two years my senior, stepped gallantly for- 
ward, and relieved me from my embarrassment. He drove away 5 
the swarm of human "bluebottles" that buzzed about me, and 
approached me in the most flriendly manner. 

"Really," said he, "the conduct oftfieseboys is most indecent." 
If the "dominie" was tö learn the boisterous manner in which they 
have assailed you, there's not one of them .but would get "hqrsed" 10 
for his impudence. But we mnst not teil tales. They served me 
exactly in the -same way when I first came among them, but I 
soon taught them a lesson which they have never forgotten. 
I picked out the biggest among them, and having thrashed him 
soundly, the rest of them took the hint." 15 

u But I am not fond of fighting," I replied, "and am afraid 
I shall suffer." 

"Not while Achates Digby is by," said the heroic and generous 
youth. "I'll take care that they shaU not impose upon you." 

I thanked him with tears in my eyes for the offer of his 20 
protection. 

There was a manliness both in his speech and in his raanner 
that Struck me even at that early period. I feit my heart glow 
with the most grateful sentiments for his disinterested offer, and 
his good-natured interference at once won my esteein. Seating25 
himself beside me, he offered to take charge of lny cake, the 
object of his schoolfellow's indecorous cupidity, which I immediately 
consigned to his care. He then advised me to keep "myself to 
myself," or they would strip me with no more remorse than a band 
ofbrigands; and cutting a large slice as he spoke, he generously 30 
presented it to me without evincing the least desire ' to touch it 
himself. But I was too niuch overcome by my harassed feelings 
to taste it, and Achates kindly ate it for me, and said that, with 
my permission, he would lock up the remainder in his own box; 
which proposition I gladly complied with, although, notwithstanding 35 
his caution, those graceless boys found nieans to abstract it as he 
afterwards informed me, and indeed offered to challenge the whole 
school for the misdemeanor, if I desired it, but 1 preferred a little 
peace to the whole cake ; and Achates declared that I was too 
generous, and was just that kind, forgiving disposition that the 40 
world delights to impose upon; at the same time he praised me 
for my forbearance, and thought, after.ja.il, my calm judgment 
was superior to his neck-or-nothing courage, especially as we had 
no trace of the real delinquent. 

This is, however, a digression. I mW t^Vate, a& fax. *& tsc^'Ä 
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memory will serve, the conversation which passed between us on 
the first introduction. I feit delighted with him, and he appeared 
to experience a similar attachment to me and mine! 

u We heard of yonr Coming/' said he, "and the arrival of a new 
5boy is always a subject of discussion among the fellows. Tour 
name is Master Tibbs, I think ?" 

u It is," I replied; w but don't call me Master Tibbs any more — 
I hope we shall be cronies." 

u Nothing will be more gratifying to me/' said Achates, "than 
10 to be nnmbered among your friends. Let it be agreed, then, that 
henceforth I call yöu Tibbs, and you call me Digby.** , 

"With all my heart," I cried, "that is, if you think your father 
and mother will not object to the familiarity?" 

What delicacy! 
16 "I have neither father nor mother, Digby." 

"Indeed," he said, and appeared lost Tor a few moments in deep 
reflection, as if overcome with an inward feeling of sympathy for 
my orphan State. 

"I am very — very sorry, he continued; "it was generally 
20reported here that you had both, and that your father kept a 
carriage, and was a man of considerable property." 

"He was, but my uncle is now my guardian, and he is so 
kind to me; indeed, my parents died wfaen I was so young, that 
I never feit their loss." 
25 "You are fortunate," said he, "really; — and — is your uncle 
liberal? Some of the boys here have lots of pocketmoney." 

"I think there are few better off than I am, Digby," I replied, 
rather proud, I must confbss, of being able to appear in this 
respect of some importance in the eyes of my new-found friend. 
80 ' I thought he seemed gratified with this disclosure of my 
circumstances, In fact he was one of those generous souls who 
sympathize in, without envying, the prosperity of othersr. We 
passed the time in the most delightful and confiding conversation 
(for I told him everything), until the bell summoned us fröm the 
85 play-ground to dinner. 



CHAPTER IL 



What a change had an hoür made in my Situation; — a change 
which gave a complexion to the rest of my life. 

He was a great favourite with all the masters, being a lad of 

40 considerable ability ani readiness; äs for the boys, I think they 

rather feared than loved him, for he controlled them completely. 

For my own part, I feit quite secure and happy in his pro- 
tection« He placed the greatest confidence in me, and I soon 
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discovered that he had a very small allowance of pocket-money; 
mine, however, was ample, and we entered into a partnership, 
üsing the same purse in common. I was not what is termed a 
**bright" boy, and shoüld have endured much drudgery, had it not 
been for the friendly assistance of Achates. He invariably "looked 5 
over" all my "sums" and exercises, and I esteemed him too much 
not to attend to his suggestions. He assisted me also in the com- 
Position of my letters to my dear nncle and aunt; and his name, 
conpled with the kindness I had received from his hands, was 
repeated in every epistle. The consequence was an invitation to 10 
spend the holidays with me, which, at my earnest intercession, 
he accepted. My uncle and aunt were delighted with my new 
friend ; and by his amiable manners he so ingratiated himself, that 
he became like one of the family. Indeed, he acknowledged that 
he fonnd himself quite "at home." I thonght that he feit impressed 15 
by the superior manner in which we lived, for he candidly avowed 
that his father had sustained great losses, and was not, by any 
means, "well to do" in the world." In fact, he never went home 
in the holidays, on accomit of the travelling expenses. 

Althongh two years older, he was not a bigger boy than my- 20 
«elf, which he proved by putüng on one of my suits (for I always 
possessed an extensive wardrobe), and it really looked as if it had 
been made for him ; indeed so he said ; and I laughed so heartily 
at seeing "rayseif beside myself," as it were, that he, who always 
took a pleasnre in pleasing, frequently gratified me by wearing25 
my clothes. 

His father's finances did not allöw him to be very lavish in 
the equipment of his son; and therefore, whenever we were invited 
to a party at on* of the boys' relatives in the neighbourhood, 
he invariably borrowed a dress, which led many people to mistake 30 
os for brotners. 

These were my early days, when I had only sipped sparingly 
at the fountain of wisdom. That friendship, however, which had 
begun so yonng, "grew with onr growth," and upon qnitting the 
school forthe benefit of private mästers, I petitioned my indulgent$5 
relatives to allow me the companionship of my devoted friend, and 
my prayer was granted; althongh I must do my dear Achates the 
justice to state, that it was to the eloquent appeals which he 
permed for me, that I was mainly indebted for the pleasnre of 
his society. I was too secnre of his disinterested friendship to40 
be jealons; and I well knew that the unremitting attentions he 
paid my nncle and aunt, wer& solely induced by his nnalterable 
esteem for me. , 

Althongh I had little or no desire for the more boistetfipfe 
exercises of youth, being naturally of a qaVet wi^ t^ixtÄ ^v%-«> 
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position, I accidentally discovered that Achates was fond of riding; 
for, as we were one day rambling together on the high-road, a 
horseman galloped past us on a beautiful long-tailed Arabian. 
"What a ndble creature!" exclairaed Achates; "how proudly 
5 he arches his glossy neck; and how beaatifully he bounds along, 
as if his slender legs disdained the contact of the earth!" 

The enthusiastic language of Achates invariably quickened the 
somewhat sluggish strain of my thoughts; this poetical burst öf 
his excited my attention, and corapelled nie to observe, with 

lOcuriosity, what he admired so much. The horse was the theme 
of our conversation during the rest of our walk; and he really 
so inspired me with his feelings on the subject, that I, who had 
never crossed even a rocking-horse, feit desirous of "reining ia 
a barb," as he beautifolly expressed it 

15 "By-the-bye, Tibbs," said he, "I wonder you haven't a horse; 
Vm eure your fortane is ample enough to keep even two without 
any apprehensions of being deemed extravagant. All the "faculty," 
you know, are great advocates for the exercise as a pronioter 
of health, and I am positive you would find it a very palatable 

20medicine at any rate." 

"My dear Digby," said I, laughing, "l really don't believe I 
could manage a donkey. Did you ever try?" 
"What?" 
"To manage a donkey," continued I, laughing. 

25 u Ay, that I have," replied he, joining heartily in the laugh; 
"and succeeded too!" 

We conversed a great deal more on the same topic; for where 
my health was concerned I always found hira deeply interested» 
I had, however, another crotchet in my head, of which I wat 

SOcertain he had no idea; and after deliberating on the best manner 
of carrying my project into eflfect, and surprising my kind Achates, 
I sought my uncle and spoke to him on the subject of the horse, 
in which he immediately acquiesced; and having gained this point, 
I argued that the cost and not the keep of a horse was a consi- 

35 deration, and that as I could not ride alone I would purchase a 
pony for Achates out of my first quarter, if my uncle would give 
it stableroom; and added many cogent arguments which, in can- 
vassing over the aflfair with my clever friend, he had inadvertenüy 
"thrown out," and by which I profited. The horses were purchased, 

40 and I had to thank Achates for a new pleasure. 

I sn*all pass over the melancholy loss of my uncle and aunt, 
merely mentioning the kind attentions and solace which I received 
from my kind-hearted , sympathizing friend, to whom both my 
relatives had bequeathed a slight memento of their esteein. The 

4öbulk of their property and estates, however, devolved upon me by 
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right. Achates and I had now the world before us, and with such 
a friend I had little to apprehend in the voyage of life. 

A few months afterwards Achates, who kindly undertook the 
office of steward and general manager of my affairs — for I had 
a mortat aversion to business — had several Conferences with & 
Mr. Mullins , a very respec table tenant with a large family and 
a small income, respecting a lease of the premises which he held 
upon my estate. And I must do Achates the honour to State, that 
he was very populär among all my tenantry; for at his Suggestion 
I reduced. the rents of all, and granted new leases upon the most 10 
favonrable terms. This is another trait in his amiable character, 
which speaks volumes ; and it was gratifying to me to witness the 
fruits of his generosity which daily poured in froni all quarters in the 
shape of substantial presents, which he was reluctantly compelled 
to accept, for fear, as he said, he should offend the feelings of the 15. 
donors. There never was such a man under the sun as Achates 
Digby. But I am carried away by the intensity of my feelings. 

Soon after his Visits to the house of my tenant, I had the 
pleasure of leading to the altar the lovely and accomplished 
daughter of Mr. Mullins. . 20 

Being now what in wordly phrase is termed "settled," Achates 
delicately intimated awish toleave me tothe enjoyment ofdomestic 
comfort, but at the same time placed his own position in such a 
melancholy light, that he actually brought tears into my eyes. Indeed, 
I had enjoyed his society and friendship so long, that I could not 25 
dispense with bim. My amiable consort, too, joined with me in 
soliciting his stay. He acceded, and the partial cloüds which, in 
the anticipation of such a loss, had obscured my happiness, passed 
away, and I again enjoyed a perfect and enviable serenity. In fine, 
I may deem myself one of the luckiest of meh. I possess an ampleso 
fortune, one of the loveliest women in the county for a partner, obedient 
children, and, above all, a most attached friend. (Alfred Crowgum.j 



19. THE WAY I MADE MY FORTUNE. 

Three of us were sitting in a small room, and complaining 
of the hardships of our destiny. 35 

"Without money one can do nothing ," said George; "were 
I to hit upon a speculation that would have done honour to a 
Rothschild, Coming from a pauper like myself, no one would 
think it worth attending to." 

"I," said Albert, "have actually finished a work which would 40 
establish my reputation as an author, if I could only find a 
bookseller to buy it." 
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"I have petitioned my employer for an increase of salary," 
I exclaimed, anxious to contribute to the chorus of lamentation; 
"and he told me tbat for forty louis a year he could get more 
Clerks than he wanted." 
5 "It would not so much matter," said George, thoughtfally, 
"if, besides being poor, we did not seem poor. Could one of 
us only be thought rieh — " 

"What is the nse of the shadow withoat the sabstance?" I 
asked. 
10 "Of every nse ," said Albert "I agree with George — the 
shadow 8ometimes makes the substance. The next best thing to 
capital is credit"' 

"Especially," returned George, "the credit of having a good 
fortane. Have none of us a rieh uncle in India?" 
15 "A cousin of mine went to Jamaica or Martinique, I forget 
which," I said, innocently, "and he never carae back." 

"Capital! that is all one requires," exclaimed George; "we 

will conjure up this cousin of yours — or could we not kill 

him? Yes; James Märan, of Martinique, deceased, leaving a sugar 

20 plantation, a hhndred negroes, and a fortune of hundred thousand 

louis, to his well beloved cousin, Louis Märan." 

We laughed at the joke, and I thought no more of it; bot 

George and Albert — slightly excited by the fumes of a bowl of 

punch which I had sent for to do honour to the testator — lost 

25 no time in concocting and afterwards Publishing afull aecoont, 

in the local newspaper, of the fortune that had been left me. 

The next day, sundry friends dropped in to compliment me. 
Of course, I endeavoüred to undeeeive them, but they would not 
take a denial. In vain I assured them it was a hoax; it was of 
80 no use. Several people remembered my cousin James very well, 
and had seen him at Nantes before he embarked in 1789. Among 
others came my tailor, to whom I owed a small sum which it 
was not quite convenient for me to pay at that moment No 
doubt the rumour of my cousin's decease had sharpened his me- 
35 mory. I wished my two friends at a place that shall be nameless. 

"Good morning, Mr. Mayer; I suppose you are come for those 
fifty francs?" 

"I hope, sir, you don't think I came for such a trifle as that 
No, sir; I came to take your Orders for a suit of mourning." 
40 "A suit of mourning?" 

"Yes, sir; cousin's mourning. Dark bronze frock, for morning 
wear, black trousers and waistcoat" 

"At the present moment, Mr. Mayer — " 

"I hope, sir, I have done nothing to forfeit your patronage? rt 
45 "But, I repeat, I have reeeived no money at all." 
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"I hope, sir, you won't mention such a thing; there is no 
sort of hurry," exclaimed the tailor; who busily employed him- 
self in taking my measure with slips of paper. 

After all, my wardrobe did want some additions, and I said 
nothing more. 5. 

"My dear sir," said the next visitor, "I have a very great 
favour to request of yon. Buy my house. You are very rieh; you 
must be on the look-out for safe and lucratfve investments. Sixty 
thousand francs are nothing for you — a mere fraction of your 
income. With me the case is different. I thought Mr. Felix had 10 
made up his mind to purchase the premises, and now I hear he 
has changed his intention. What is to become of me ? I have 
heavy demands to meet, and I don't know where the money is 
to come from." 

"I, buy your house? Why, it would be madness to think of is 
such a thing." 

"Madness? no such thing; you could not find a better Invest- 
ment anywhere. In two years, with trifling repairs, it will be 
worth double its present value; you will never see such a good 
opportunity again. Say 'done/ and Tm off." 20 

And he was off, without leaving me time to put in a word. 

Two hours after, in walked Mr. Felix, evidently not in the 
best of tempers. 

"Really, sir," he began, "you have taken me quite by sur- 
priöe. That house is indispensable to me; I reckoned on it as if2& 
it were mine, and only offered fifty thousand francs, because the 
owner is embarrassed, and I felt.sure that he would be obliged 
to take them. With you, sir, the case is different; so I come to 
ask if you will let me have it for seventy-five thousand francs." 

Fifteen thousand francs, dropping all at once into the lap of 30 
a poor fellow who had to work hard to gain eight hundred francs 
in a year! I could hardly believe my ears. 

"I cannot give you an answer just now, sir," I said; "but 
if you will take the trouble to call again at five, 1*11 see what 
I can do." 3& 

At a quarter to five Mr. Felix made his appearance. I spoke 
to him with candour: — 

"I should teil you, sir, that I had no thoughts of buying the 
house, tili the owner prevailed on me to do so. You say you 
want the house; any other will suit me equally as well, so I40 
accede to your terms." 

"You shall have a draft on Paris for the amount in a fort- 
night," replied Mr. Felix, who bowed an4 withdrew, apparently 
enchanted with my way of doing business. 

A draft upon Paris! The circum&tance «p£e«ra& «fc \ebäk*3^«* 
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to me that I thought I ought to send it to Paris to get it 
cashed. I wrote accordingly to Messrs. Flanges and Bergeret, 
the only firm I knew there. I was in the habit of receiving 
through them the interest of a small sum, that had been left 
6me by an uncle. I informed them, that, having fonds at my 
disposal , I wished for Information as to the best mode of in- 
vesting them. The signification of the word u funds" varies very 
much according to the name and position in life of the Speaker. 
The ramour of my legacy had reached Paris; so that when I 
lOspoke of "funds," it was evident I meant a considerable «um. 
This was proved by the following letter: 

"Sir, — We are in receipt of your esteemed favour of the I7th 
current, which reached us just after the conclnsion of the last loan 
negotiated by the Cortes, in which our firm has an interest. De- 

15 sirons that our friends should have an opportunity of participating 
in an investment which we consider profitable, we have taken the 
liberty of placing twenty thousand piastres to your credit. Should 
that amount appear too considerable, the rise of those securities 
admits of your selling out at a prenrium. 

20 We remain, Sir, 

Tours to command, 

FLANGES AND CO." 

To this was added a postscript written by the head of the 
firm: 

25 "We have heard with pleasure of the recent good-fortune 
that has fallen to the lot of our. old friend and correspondent, 
and beg to offer him our Services, as occasion may require." 

Twenty thousand piastres! I let the letter fall in sheer amaze- 
ment. What would have been my astonishment, if, more conver- 
sant with terms of commerce and more attentive to the enclosed 
30 account current, I had seen that what I took for the principal, was 
only the yearly interest? I lost no time in writing to my corre- 
spondents to inform them that the sum was much too large. — 
"I have received no money," I said, "from Martinique, and it would 
be impossible for me to meet my engagements." 

4J5 An answer came by return of post. 

"We learn, with regret, that you have misgivings with regard 
to the Spanish loan. According to your Orders, we have sold out 
half the stock assigned to you, which brings you in already a neat 
profit of eighty thousand francs. With regard to your property at 
40 Martinique, we are too well acquainted with the delays which 
bequests at such a distance must necessarily involve, to think for 
a moment that you can be immed\a.te\^ \>ut \&^%%fe«&\<HL of your 
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inheritance ; but your simple Signatare will suffice to procare you 
all the money you may require in. the meantime. We take the 
liberty of reminding you of the advantage of making timely in- 
vestments; lest, when the legal arrangements are ended, youshould 
find difficulty in getting good interest for so large a capital. With 5 
the hope that you may entertain a better opinion of German se- 
curities than you do of Spanish, we band you a prospectus for 
] establishing a bank at Groningen. You will piease to observe, 
[ Sir, that no deposit is required, and that, as calls are only 
' . made at long intervals' , it will be easy for you to seil your 10 
shares, should you change your mind, without your having oc- 
<5asion to make any payment. We have placed fifty to your 
- credit, and have the honour to remain," &c. 

Eighty thousand francs! The amount was a perfect mystery 
? to me; no doubt the clerk had made some mistake in the figures. 15 
£ My position was becoming embarrassing. Gongratulations poured 
=, in from all quarters; especially when I made my appearance in 
r black from head to foot. The Journal de GoubmougeB thought it 
right to publish a biographical sketch of my cousin, and the editor 
wfote to me asking for further particulars. Ladies connected with 20 
all sorts of societies, begged that my name might be added to their 
list of subscribers, and the money that I had to pay for postages 
was something alarming. To escäpe from this avalanche of in- 
quiries, I hastily departed for Paris. Directly I got there, I.called 
on my bankers, by whom I was received as heirs to a large 25 
property generally are. 

"Sorry that you have such a poor opiniön of the Spanish 
stock," said Monsieur Bergeret; "there has been a great rise; 
however, we only sold out half your parcel." 

"Would you have the goodness to let me know what the 30 
present value of the remainder might be?" I replied. 

"Certainly, sir; ten thousand piastres stock^at seventy (the 
piastre being at five francs, thirty-five Centimes) the sum already 
paid being — If you seil out to-day, you will, with the proceeds of 
last sale, have from two hundred and ten thousand to two hundred 35 
and twenty thousand francs." 

w Very well. You said something about a German bank, I 
think?" 

"Yes; the Government made some difficulty about granting 
a charter; but it is all settled now, and the promised shares 40 
have risen considerably." 

tt Can I seil out?" 

"Certainly; you have fifty, at four hundred axA ^Sfcj ^lw«ä 
profit: that will bring you in about sixty thov\&aT& ^t^a^r 
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"Without any calls to pay?" 

"None whatever." 

u That seems stränge; bat you are no doubt informed. I 
should like to find, a secure investment for those sums; would 
5 you have the goodness to .teil me what would be the best? 

u You cannot bave anything better than our own five per cents. 

I know of nothing more secure; at the present price of that stock, 

you get six per cent. for your money. I can easily understand 

that you should be worried by such trifling details as these : you 

10 will soon have more considerable sums to look alter." 

"Then, if I invest the combined produce of the German and 
Spanish Stocks in the five per cent., what should I get a year?" 

"Let me see. Three hundred thousand francs — funds at eighty 
— eighteen — twenty — yes, twenty thousand francs a year.*' 
15 "Ah! twenty thousand francs a year! And when can the In- 
vestment be made?" 

"To-morrow morning; that is, if you will allow our firm to 
conduct the transaction." 

u Gertainly; in whom could my confidence be better placed?" 
20 The banker made a polite bow. 

"And now," I continued, "I should feel obliged if you would 
have the goodness to advance me a few louis, as I am rather 
short of cash." 

w My dear sir, all the cash I possess is at your service. How 
25much do you want — two hundred? — four hundred?" 

"Thank you, fifty will be quite sufficient." 

u May I hope," added the banker, when I rose to take leave, 
"that our firm may be favoured with the continuance of your 
patronage?" 
30 "Certainly," I replied. 

There are few moments of my life on which I look back with 
more satisfaction than on those occupied in my interview with 
M. Bergeret. I doubt if I should have believed in the twenty 
thousand francs a-year, if it had not been for the fifty napoleons. 
85 In the meantime, my two friends were shocked at the success 
of their story, and were not a little alarmed at my sudden journey 
to Paris; which was attributed by others to legal business« George 
and Albert then began to fear that I really believed in the authen- 
ticity of the invention they had concocted. 
40 Three days afber my return, they came to see me with longfaces. 

"My dear Louis," said George, "you know your cousin w 
not dead*" 

"I cannot be sure of that," I replied, "for I am by no means 
convinced of his existence." 
45 "Well; but you know that this inheritance is only a hoax?*' 
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tf To teil yoa the truth, I think we are the only people who 
are of that opinion." 

u We have been very wrong to originate such a foolish in- 
vention; for which we are sincerely sorry." 

u On the contrary, I am inuch obliged to yoa. M 5 

u But it is our duty to contradict it, and to confess how foolish 
we have been." 

Truth cannot remain long concealed; people began to wonder 
that no news came from Martinique; the wise and prudent shook 
their heads ominously when my name was mentioned. 10 

"The most ludicrous feature in the case is/* said one, "that 
he has ended by believing in the truth of his own invention. For 
my part , I must say that I was always rather sceptical about 
that inheritance." 

"And I also," said M. Felix, "though it has cost me fifteen 15 
thousand francs." 

On seeing a dozen letters on my table one morning, I guessed 
that the bubble had burst. Their Contents were mach alike; for 
instance — 

"Mr.Mayer's respects to Mr. Meran, and having heavy payments 20 
to meet, will feel obliged by a cheque for the amount of the enclosed." 

My replies disarmed all doubts of my perfect solvency. 

"Mr. M6ran thanks Mr. Mayer for having at last sent in his 
account, and encloses a cheque for the amount." 

My cool and unconcemed demeanour kept curiosity aliye for 25 
a few days longer. 

u What a lucky fellow!" said one. 

"Luck has nothing to do with it," rejoined another; u he ha» 
played his cards well, and has won." 

Once or twice, I confess, I feit compunction of conseience ; tO 
but a moment'8 reflection convinced me that ny own exertions 
had no share in my good fortune, and that I owed it all to a 
universal public worship of the Golden Calf, and to the truth of 
Albert's axiom, "the next best thing to capital is credit." 

CHon**kold Word**) 55 



20. THE ONE BLACK SPOT. 

CHARTER I. 

On the evening of a cold, bleak March day, in an early year 
of this Century, a.woman, scantily clad, led a boy about erght 
years old akmg the high-road towards the old city of Exeter. They 
erept close to the hedgeside to shelter themselves from the cloud£40 
of dnst wfaich the sudden gusts of east wind blew in thftk iaft»ik« 
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They bad walked raany miles, and the boy limped painfully. 
He often looked up anxiously into his mother's face, and asked 
if they had mach farther to go? She scarcely appeared to notice 
his ioquiries; her fixed eyes and sanken cheek gave evidence that 

6 sorrow absorbed all her thonghts. When he spoke, she drew him 
closer to her side, but made no reply; until, at length, the child, 
wondering at her silence, began to sob. She stopped and looked 
at her child for a moment, her eyes filled with tears. They had 
gained the top of a hill, from which was visible in the distance 

10 the dark massive towers of the cathedral and the church spires 
of the city; she pointed them out, and said, "We shall aoon be 
there, Ned." Then, sitting down on a tree that was felled by 
the roadside, she took u Ned" on her lap, and, bending over him, 
wept aloud. 

15 u Are you very tired, mother?" said the boy, trying to com- 
fort her. tt, Tis a long way — but don't cry — we shall see father 
when we come there." 

u Tes — you will see your father once more." 

She checked herseif; and, striving to dry her tears, sat look- 

soing wistfully towards the place of their destination. 

The tramp of horses, coming up the hill they had just as- 
cended, drew the boy's attention to that direction. In a moment 
he had sprung from his mother, and was shouting, with child-like 
delight, at the appearance of a gay cavalcade which approached. 

25 About thirty men on horseback, in crimson liveries, surrounded two 
carriages, one of which contained two of His Majesty's Judges, 
accompanied by the High-Sheriff of the county; who, with his 
javelin men, was conducting them to the city, in which the Lent 
Assizes were about to be held. 

80 The woman knelt until the carriages and the gaudy javelin 
men had turned the corner at the foot of a hill, and were no longer 
visible; with her hands clasped together, she had prayed God to 
temper with mercy the heart of the Judge, before whom her un- 
fortunate husband, now in gaol, would have to stand his triaL 

85 Tben, taking the boy again by the hand — unable to explain to 
him what he had seen — she pursued her way with him, silently 
along the dusty rpad. 

As they drew nearer to the city, they overtook various gWups 
of stragglers, who had deemed it their duty, in spite of the inclement 

40weather, to wander some miles out of the city to catch an early 
gümpse of tt My Lord Judge," and the gay SherifF's officers. Troops, 
also, of itinerant ballad-singers, rope-dancers, mountebanks, and 
Caravans of wild beasts, still followed the Judges, as they had done 
throughout the cin;uiL "Walk raore slowly, Ned," said the mother, 

45 checking the boy's desire to follow the "shows." tt I am very tired; 
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let 118 rest a little here." They lingered nntil the crowd was 
lar ahead of them — and were left alone on the road. 

Late in the evening, as the last stragglers were retorning home, 
the wayfarers found themselves in the' suburbs of the city, and the 
forlorn woman looked round anxiously for a lodging. She feared 5 
the noisy people in the streets; and» turning timidly towards an 
• old Citizen who stood by his garden-gate chatting to his house- 
keeper, and watching the pas$ers-by — there was a kindness in 
his look which gave her confidence — so, with a homely court- 
esy, she ventnred to inquire of him where she might find a decent 10 
resting-place. 

tt Have you never been here before?" he asked. 

"Never bat once, sir, when I was a child, many years ago.'* 

tt What part of the country do you come from?" 

"Uffculrae?" iß 

"Uflfcuhne? How did you get here?" 

"We have walked." 

tt You don't say that you have trudged all the way with that 
youngster ?" 

The housekeeper drowned the reply by loudly announcing to20 
the old gentleman that his supper was waiting; M We have no 
lodgings, my good woman," she said, turning away from the gate. 

"Stop, Martha, stop," said the Citizen; "can't we direct them 
somewhere? you see they are strangers. I wonder where they 
could get a lodging?" 25 

tt I am sure I don't know," replied Martha, peevishly; "your 
supper ^ill be cold — come in!" 

"FVve had no supper," said the boy. 

"Poor little fellow!" said the old gentleman; tt then I am 
sure you shall not go without. Martha, the bread and cheese!"dO 
And, ppening the garden gate, he made the travellers enter and 
sit down in the summer-house, whilst he went to fetch them a 
draught of eider. 

In spite of Martha's grumbling, he managed to get a sub- 
stantial repast; but it grieved him that the woman, though she 35 
thanked him very gratefully and humbly, appeared unable to eat. 

44 Your boy eats heartily," said he, "but I am afraid you 
don't enjoy it." 

With a choking utterance she thanked him, but could not eat. 

The good old man was striving, as well as he could, to ex- 40 
piain to them their way to a part of the city, where they might 
lind a lodging, when the garden- gate opened, and a young man 
gave to the host a hearty greeting. 

At the sound of his voiee, the cup the woman held vw V&x. 
hand feil to the ground. This drew the youtiifc aJtte^aswL\Ä\«t\ , >»«k 
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looked earnestly at her .fbr a moment, and, with an •xclamatioa 
of surprise, said, "Why, this ig Susan Harvey!" 

The woman hid her face in her bands, and moased» 

u Do yott know her, then, Alfred?" said the nncle, 
5 u She nursed me when I was a Utile sickly boy, M replied die 
youth; she lived many years in my father's houae." 

"Then I am sure you will take her to some lodgiag to- • 
night, for she is quite a stranger here. There is Martha calling 
to me again; she is not in the best temper to-night, so 1 had 
10 better go in, and I leave them to yonr care." 

w Oh ! teil me, Mr. Gray, have yon seen him?" cried the wo- 
man eagerly. 

U I have been with. him to-day, Sosan," said Gray, kindly 
taking her hand; u do not be cast down; all that can be done 
15 for Martin, shall be done. Let me take you where yon can rest 
to-night, and to-morrow yon can be with him." 

The weary little boy had fallen asleep on the seat; the mother , 
strove to aronse him, bnt Alfred Gray prevented her, by takiog 
the little fellow in his arms. He carried him by her side tbrongh 
20 the streets; she could iitter no words of gratitude, bnt her tears 
flowed fast, and told how the "young man's sympathy had fallen 
like bahn npon her woanded heart u God has taken pity on 
me," she said, when they parted. 

* -. • » y • • . * 
• *■*-••• . ■ 

CHAPTER U. 

25 With a qnick step Alfred regained his nncle V cottage ; he 
had a difficult task to accomplish. Martin Harvey, now awatt~ 
ing his trial for poaching, and for being concerned in an affray 
with Sir George Roberts* gamekeepers, had once been his father*» 
apprentice. Yoong Gray had been endeavonring to procnre for 

30 bim all the legal help which the laws then allowed; bnt his own 
means were limited, and, when he met Susan and her böy in 
the garden, he had come to visit his uncle to ask his assistaeüce. 
He had now retnrned on the same errand. He pleaded earnestly, 
and with caution, bnt was repulsed. It was in vain he nrged 

35 the poverty of agricultural labourers at that season , and the 
temptation which an abundance of game afforded to half-starred 
men and th^ir wretched families. 

"Nonsense, Alfred!*' said old Mr. Gray. "I wonld not grndge 
yon the money if you did not want it for a bad purpose. Yon 

40mnst not excuse men who go out with guns and fire at their 
fellow-creatures in the dark." 

"Martin did not fire, nncle — that is what I want to prove» 
and save him, if I can, from transportation. He has a wife' an& 
child." 
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Wife, and child," repeated the old man thoughtfully. "You 
did not teil me he had a wife and ehild ; thai poor woman came 
from UfFculme." 

Trovidence must have gaided her," said the yoonger Gray. 
**It was indeed Harvey's wife and son whom you so lately relieyed." 5 

"You shall have the money. I have all through life prayed 
that my heart may not be hardened; and I find, old as 1 am, 
thät every day 1 have fresh lessons to learn." 

The next morning, while Alfred held anxious consultation 
-with the lawyers, the wife and husband met within the prisonio 
^walls. They sat together in silence, for neither coald speak a 
word of hope. The boy never forgot that long and dreary day, 
doring which he watched, with wondering thoughts, the sad faces 
of hiß rnined parents. 

The Crown Court at the Castle was next morning crowded to 15 
overflowing. Among the strnggling crowd that vainly sought to 
gain admi8sion, was Martin Harvey's wife. She was rndely repulsed 
by the door-keepers, who "wondered what Vomen wanted in such 
places." She still strove to keep her ground, and watched with 
piteous looks the doors of the court. She braved the heat and 
pressure for some time; but a sickly faintness at length came over 
her. She was endeavouring to retreat into the open air, when 
she feit some one tonch her Shoulder, and turning, saw Alfred Gray 
making his way toward her. After a moment's pause in the cool 
air, he led her round to a side door, through which there was a 
private entrance into the court. He whispered a word to an officer, 
who admitted them, and pointed to a seat behind the dock, where 
they were screened from Observation, and where the woman could 
see her husband 9 standing between his two fellow-prisoners. 

The prisoners were listening anxiously to the evidence which 
the principal game-keeper was offering against them. The first, a 
man about sixty, excited greater interest than the others. He 
earnestly attended to what was going on, but gave no sign of fear, 
as to the result. Brushing back his grey iocks, he gazed round 
the court, with something like a smile. This man's life had been 35 
a stränge one. Early in his career he had been ejected from a 
farm which he had held under the father of the present prose- 
cutor, Sir George Roberts; he soon after lost what little property 
had been left hiin, and, in despair, enlisted — was sent abroad with 
his regiment — and for many years shared in the toils and achieve- 40 
ments of our East Indian warfare. Returning home on a small 
pension, he fixed his abode in his native village, and sought to 
hidulge his old enmity against the family that had injured him, by 
mverj kind of annoyance in his power. The present baronet^ & 
öarrow-jmnded tyrannical man, affocded by \»a tm^^\A».tvV5 ^A^ 
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opportunity to old Ralph Soraers to induce others to join him in 
his schemes of mischief and revenge. u The game," wfaich was 
plentiful on the es täte, and the preservation of which was Sit 
George's chief delight, tbrmed the principal object of attack; tbe 
Spoverty of the labourers tempted them to follow the old soldier. 
who managed affairs so warily, that for nine years he had been 
an object of the utmost terror and hatred to Sir George and 
his keepers, whilst all their efforts to detect and capture him 
had, until now, been fruitless. 

10 Martin Harvey, who stood by his side with his shattered arm 
in a ßling, bore raarks of acute mental snffering and remorse; but 
his coontenance was stamped with its original, open, manly ex- 
pression — a face often to be seen among a group of English 
farm labourers, expressive of a warm heart, fall of both coarage 

15 and kindness. 

The evidence was soon given. The gamekeepers, on the night 
of the 24th of February, were apprised that poachers were in the 
plantations. Taking with them a stronger force than usual, all well 
armed, they discovered the objecto of their search, in a lane leacf- 

aoing out into the fields, and shouted to them to surrender. They 
distinctly saw their figures flying before them, and when they ap- 
proached them, one of the fugitives turned round and fired, woundtng 
one of the keeper' s legs with a quantity of small shot. The keeper 
immediately fired in return, and brought down apoacher; oldRalph*s 

25 voice was heard shouting to them to desist, and upon Coming up 
they found him standing by the side of Martin Harvey, who had 
fallen severely wojunded. Three guns lay by them, one of whicb 
had been discharged, but no one could swear who had fired it; 
search was made all night for the other man, but without sttccess» 

90 When the prisoners were called on for their defence, they 
looked at one another for a moment as if neither wished to speak 
first. Ralph, however, began. He had little to say. Casting a 
look of defiance at Sir George and his lady, who sat in a side 
gallery above the court, he freely confessed, that hatred to the 

as man who had injured him in his youth, and who had treated him 
with harshness on his return from abroad, had been the motive of 
his encouraging and aiding in these midnight depredations; he ex- 
pressed sorrow for having occasioned trouble to his neighbour Har- 
vey. — u What I can say will be of little use to me here," said 

40 Martin Harvey, in a hollow voice: W I am ruined beyond redress; 
but I was a very poor man when I first joined, with others, in 
snaring game; I often wanted bread, and saw my wife and child 
pinched for food also. The rieh people say game belongs to them; 
but — well — all I can say more is, that I take God to whness I 

**nevei jjfted a murderous gua against my fellow man; he who did 
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it has escaped; and I have suffered this broken limb — bat that 
I don't mind — I have worse than that to bear — I have broken 
my wife's heart, and my child will be left an orphan." 

His voice failed. There was an nneasy movement among the 
audience; and a lady, who had been leaning over the rails of the 5 
side-gallery listening with deep attention, fainted, and was carried 
out of court. The prisoner's pale wife, who had bowed her head 
behind him in silent endurance, heard a whisper among the by- 
standers that it was Lady Roberts, and a hope entered her mind 
that the lady's tender heart might feel for them. 10 

"Have you any witnesses to call?" asked the Judge. 

Martin looked round with a vacant gaze; the attorney whis- 
pered to him, and beckoned to Alfred Gray. 

Alfred went into the witness-box , and told of the honesty, 
sobriety, and good conduct of Martin Harvey, during all the years 15 
he was in his father's house — u He was there before I was born," 
said the young man, u and only left when I was obliged to leave 
also, sixteen years after. A better man never broke bread — he 
was beloved by every body who knew him. Till now, his character 
was never tainted. It's the one block spot n 20 

The Jndge commenced summing up; it was evident to all who 
had paid attention to the evidence, that the conviction of two of 
the prisoners was certain. Alfred Gray knew this, and strove to 
induce the wife to leave with him before the fatal close of pro- 
ceeding; but she shook her head and would not go. W I shall25 
have strength to bear it," she said. 

He sat down by her side, and heard the fearftd verdict of 
"guilty" pronounced against her husband and Ralph Somers; and 
then the dreaded doom of transportotion for life awarded to them. 
As they turned to leave the dock, Martin looked down upon the 30 
crnshed and broken-hearted being whom he had sworn to protect 
and cherish through life, and in spite of every effort to repress 
it, a cry of agony barst froin his lips; it was answered by a 
fainter sound, and Alfred Gray lifted the helpless, lifeless woman 
from the ground, and carried her into the open air. 35 

CHARTER in. • 

Months passed; and on the day when the convict ship, with 
its fireight of heavy hearts, began its silent course over the great 
waters, the widowed wife took her fatherless child by the hand,40 
and again traversed the weary road which led them to their 
desolated home. 

The kindness of the Grays had sappüed a few immediate ne- 
cessaries. Some one had told her of women having, by the aid 
of friends, managed to meet their husbauds onca mvtfe Va. *>£*«>» ^ 
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distant parte of the earth; and this knowledge, once in her agitated 
mind, raised a bope which inspired her to pursue her daily taak 
without fainting, and to watch an opportanity of making an attempt 
which she had meditated, even during that dreadfol day of Martina 
5 trial. She resolved to seek admission into 'Sir George Roberte' 
mansion, and appeal to the pity of his wife. It was told in the 
village that Lady Roberts had implored her husband to interpose 
in behalf of the men ; that his angry and passionate refusal had 
caased a breach between them ; that they had lived unhappily ever 
10 since ; that he had strictly forbidden any one to mention the 
subject, or to convey to Lady Roberts any remarks that were 
made in the neighbourhood. 

Susan Harvey trembled when she entered the mansion» and 
timidly asked leave to speak to Lady Roberts. 
15 The servant she addressed had known her husband, and pHied 
her distress ; and, fearing lest Sir George might pass, he led her 
into his pantry, watching an opportanity to let the lady know 
of her being there. 

After a tirae, Lady Roberts' maid came, and beckoned her 
20 to follow up-stairs. In a few moments the soft voice of the lady 
of the mansion was cheering her with kind words, and encouraging 
her to disclose her wishes. 

Before she had concluded, a step was heard without, at which 
the lady started and tnrned pale. Before there was time fbr 
25retreat Sir George hastily entered the apartment 

"Whom have you here, Lady Roberts?" 

"One who has a reqnest to make, I believe," Said the lady, 
mildly. a I wish a few moments with her." 

"Have the goodness to walk out of this house," said the 
30baronet to Susan. "Lady Roberts, I know this woman, and I 
will not allow you to harbour such people here." 

Although the convict's wife never again ventured into that 

honse, her wants, and those of her child, were, during three years, 

ministered to by the secret agency of the Good Heart that lived 

36 so sadiy there; and when, at the expiration of thatperiod, Lady 

Roberts died, a trusty messenger brought to the cottage a littta 

legacy; sufficient, if ever news came of Martin, to enable the 

wife and child, from whom he was separated, to make their way 

across the earth, and to meet him again. 

40 But, during those weary years no tidings of his fate had reached 

either bis wife ör Alfred Gray — to whom he had promised to 

write when he reached bis destination. Another year dragged its 

slow course over the horae of affliction, and poor Susan's hopes 

grew fainter day by day. Her sinking frame gave evidence of 

45 the sickness that cometh from the heart. 



i 
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' One sammer evening, however, in the next year, Alfred Gray, 
entered his uncle's garden with a letter, and was soon seated in 
the sommer-hoüse reading it aloud to his uncle and Martha. Tears 
4tood in the old man's eyes, as some touching detail of snffering 
or privatum was related. And, indeed, the letter told of little beside. 6 
JX was from Martin. Soon after his arrival in the settlement, Martin 
had written to Alfred, bat the letter had never reached England — 
not an unusual occurrence in those times. After waiting long, and 
getting no reply, he was driven by harsh treatment, and the Degra- 
dation attending the life he led, to attempt, with old Ralph, an 10 
«scape from the settlement. In simple language, he recorded the 
dreary life they led in the woods; how, after a time, old Ralph 
sickened and died ; and how, in a desolate place, where the foot- 
steps of man had, perhaps, never trod before, Martin Harvey had 
dag a grave, and buried his old companion. After that, «nable to IS 
endure the terrible solitude, he had sought his way back to his 
former master, and had been treated more harshly than before. 
Fever and disease had wasted his frame, until he had prayed that 
he might die and be at rest; bat God had been mercifol to him, 
and had inclined the heart of ope for whom he iaboured, whoao 
listened with oompassion to his story, took him ander his roof, and 
restored him to health. And now, Martin had obtained a ticket 
of leave, and served this kind master for wage«, which he was 
carefully hoarding«to send to Alfred Gray, as soon as he should 
hear from him that those he loved were still preserved, and would 2S 
come and embrace him once more in that distant land. 

"They shall go at once, Alfred/' said old Mr. Gray, the 
moment the last sentence was read; "they ßhall not wait; we 
will provide the means, — hey, Martha?" 

He did not now fear to appeai to his companion. Martha had 30 
grown kinder ef late, and she confessed she had learned of her 
coosin what gives most comfort to those who are drawing near 
their journey's end. U I can help them a little," she said. 

u We will all help a little," Alfred replied. U I shall be off 
at break of day to-morrow, on neighbonr Collin's pony, and shall n 
give him no rest until he sets me down at Uffcnlme." 

Accordingly, early next morning, Alfred Gray was riding briskly . 
along through the pieasant green lanes which led toward his native 
village. It was the middle ofJune, bright, warm, sanny weather; 
and the yonng man's spirits were nnosnally gay, everything aroand #* 
him tending to heighten the delight which the good news he 
carried had inspired him with. The pony stepped oat bravely, 
and was only checked when Alfred came in sight of the dear old 
home of his childhood, and heard the well-known chimes calüng 
the villagers to their morning Service, for it w&&\Htfo^« ^^« 
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fbr a few moments the young man proceeded more slowly, and 
his conntenance wore a more saddened look, as the blessed re- 
collections of early lov.es and affections, with wbich the scene was 
associated in his mind, claimed their power over all other thoughts. 
5 The yoice of an old friend from an apple orchard hard by, re- 
called bim from his reveries. 

He shook hands throngh the hedge. U I will come and see 
you in the evening, Fred. I must hasten on now. She will go 
to church this morning, and I must go with her." 
10 u Who?" asked the other. 

Alfred pointed to the cottage where Susan Harvey dwelt. W I 
bring her good news — I have a letter. Martin is living and well." 
The friend shook his head. 

Alfred dismounted, and walked towards Susan Harvey' s cot- 
15 tage. The door was closed, and when he looked through the 
window he could see no one inside. He lifted the latch softly, and 
entered. There was no one there; but his entrance had been 
beard, and a moment after, a fine stout lad came out of the 
inner Chamber, took Alfred* s proffered band, and in ans wer to 
20 his inquiries, burst into tears. 

u Sbe says she cannot live long, sir; but she told me last 
night, that before she died, you would come and teil us news of 
father. She has been saying all the past week that we should 
bear from him soon." 
25 Whiist the boy spoke, Alfred heard a weak yoice, cailing 
his name from the inner room. 

"Go in," he said, u and teil her I am here." 
The boy did so, and then beckoned him to enter. 
Susan's submissive features were but little changed, from the 
20 time when her husband was taken from her; but the weak and 
wasted form that strove to raise itself in Vain, as Alfred approached 
the bed-side, too plainly revealed that the struggle was drawing 
to a close — that the time of rest was at, hand. 

u Thank God, you are come/' she said; u you have heard 
25 from him? Teil me quickly, for my time is short" 

U I come to teil you good news, Susan. You may yet be 
restored to him." 

U I shall not see Martin in this world again, Mr. Gray; but I 
sball close my eyes in peace. If you know where he is, and can 
#0 teil me that my boy shall go, and be with him, and teil bim 
how, through these long weary years, we loved him, and thought 
of him, and prayed for him — " Here she broke off, and beckon- 
ed the boy to her. She held his hands witbin her own, whiist 
Alfred Gray read from the letter all that would comfort her. 
SS When be had done, she said, "God will bless you : you have 
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been very good to us in our misery. Now, will you promise me 
one thing more? Will you send my boy to his father, when I am gone?" 

The promise was made, and the boy knelt long by her bed- 
«de, listening to the words of love and consolation which, with 
lier latest breath, she uttered for the sake of him who, she hoped, 5 
^would hear them again from his child's lips. 

Nearly forty years have passed since they laid her among the 

graves of the humble villagers of Uffculme. Few remain now who 

remember her story or her name ; bat, on the other side of the 

World, amid scenery all unlike to that in which she dwelt, there 10 

Stands a cheerful settler's home, and ander the shadow of tall acacia 

trees which Surround the little garden in which some fewEnglish 

flowers are blooming, there are sitting, in the cool of the snmmer 

evening, a group, whose faces are all of the Anglo-Saxon mould. 

A happy-looking couple, in theprime of life, are there, with children 15 

playing around them; and one little gentle girl, they call Susan» is 

sitting on the knee of an aged white-haired man, looking lovingly 

into his face, and wondering why his eye so watches the setting 

san every night, as it sinks behind the blue waters in the distance. 

Two tall handsome lads, with gnns on their Shoulders, enter the 20 

garden and hasten to show the old man the fruits of their day's exploits. 

tt We have been lucky to-day, grandfather," says the younger; 
"bot Alfred says these birds are not like the birds in Old England." 

w You shoald hear the sailors talk about the game in England, 
Martin/* replies the brother. "Grandfather has told us all about 25 
England, except the c birds/ He thinks we shouid run away if 
he were to describe them.*' 

The old man looks steadily at the boys for a moment, and. 
liis eyes fiil with tears. u It is a glorious land," he says, with a 
faltering voice ; u it is our country ; but, Alfred, Martin, you will 30 
never leave this happy home to go there. Birds, there, are the 
rieh taan.' s property, and you would not dare carry those guns 
of yoers over English grouncL If ever you go there, your father 
will teil you where there is a churehyard, — and among the graves 
of the poor, t&ere is one — " 35 

He stopped, for Edward Harvey came to the place where 
his . father sat, and took his trembling hand within his own ; the 
boys obeyed their mother's signa), and followed her into the house; 
two men remained sitting together, and the silent stars came out. 

Then, the aged man, leaning on his son's arm, rejoined the40 
family at the supper-table ; and the peace of God rested on the 
soütary home. Edward Harvey had faithfully kept within his 
heart, the memory of his mother's dying commands. 

Martin, bis father, had nobly effaced the one -Black Spot» 
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21. LOST IN LONDON. 



CHAPTER L 

The following are extracts from the manuscript of a German 
gentleman of education, who fled from hopeless poverty, occasioned 
$ by political persecution at home, to endure poverty, with hope of 
better days, in London« He landed at Blackwall on a cold morning, 
in December, 1846, with a small spare body, a nearly empty purse, 
and a carpet-bag. HU hope was that he might earn bread by 
translating German works, and he had a fancy that he wooW 

lObegin with Hegel; he was prepared also to labour in original 
composition as an English writer. 

In the waiting-room at the Custom Hoase he was abashed by 

a party of neat gentlemen and ladies. Their clothes were clean^ 

- he say*, and mine had not feit a brush since I got into the rail- 

15way train at Cologne. Their hair was very short, wiry, and prim, 
while mine was long and dishevelled. Their cravats were as stiff 
as they were high, and I had the assurance to wear my shirt-collar 
turhed down. There was something exceedingly painful to me in 
the sneering coriosity with which I was surveyed. I left the room. 

20 I had scarcely gone out on the quay, when a dirty man, with 
large whiskers, came shuffling np, and addressed me in German. 
He asked whether I had come with the boat from Rotterdam? and 
on my saying u No," he wished to be informed what hotei I had 
fixed upon. I knew of the touters for the low inns, who lie in 

25 ambush abont the London wharfs to entice strangers, and particu- 
larly foreigners, into their lairs. Bat what had I to fear? I was 
no prey for thieves. My falling in with a touter was somewhat 
fortonate. A home was at once recommended to me, of which my 
whiskered coantryman, with the dirty face, informed me he was 

30 the proprietor. He called it u fatherland in the midst of London. 9 * 

After a short palaver, we agreed to his proposal, that I 

should pay him for my board and lodging at the rate of half- 

a-crown per diem. This, he said, was the usual saip; bat I found 

afterwards that I paid a Shilling more than he was in the habit 

35 of receiving. I was, however, well pleased with my bargain. As 
for htm, he seemed in such conceit with his new castomer, that 
he woald not leave me for a Single moment alone, for fear I 
should make my escape or lose my way. 

£ was very cold, and feit feverishly impatient to change my 

40 dress, wash my face, and brush my hair. I looked, consequently, 

with great eagerness towards the "fatherland in the heart of Lon* 

don.*' Besides I had not yet breakfasted; and when Mr. Wernstuk 

(such was the whiskered man*s name) proposed to go to a public- 

uboase on the wharf, I readily accompanied him, and was forthwith 
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led into a large room, wbere an enormous fire was drying the 
smock-frocks of above a handred coal-heavers, draymen, and por- 
ters, who sat on black benches, drinking ale, and eating cheese. 
They all smoked clay pipes, and seemed greatly to enjoy their 
bad tobaoco. My landlord dragged me to a table at tbe further a 
end of the room, where he told me to sit down by the side of 
a pale woman, whose dress and long braids, escaping from ander 
a sknlleap embroidered with beads, plainly bespoke her as one 
of my fair countrywomen. While the landlord» who appeared an 
habituJ of the place, bustled off to get some refreshment at the i<* 
bar, I entered into a conversation with the poor woman, who 
seemed quite bewildered by the snrronnding nproar. She said 
she and her hasband had bat that morning arrived from Rotter- 
dam, and that they had been at once secnred and carried off by 
Mr. Wernstuck. The last-named person retarning with a dish ofia 
cold beef, and sundry pots and glasses, put the beef before me, 
and bade me take especial care of tbe Munt knife and iron fork 
whicb he placed into my hands — for he had become bail for 
them at the bar. While I was engaged in conqnering tbe tough- 
ness of the meat, I nnderstood that knives and forks being con- 2a 
tinually stolen by the hannters of this place, every guest was 
boond to go to tbe bar and retarn those articles when done with. 

The noise and the smell of the room were too powerful; 
and declaring my intention to set ont by myself on a voyage of 
cüscovery for Mr. Wernstuk's hotel, I retarned the knife and fork 25 
to that gentleman, who so loadly predicted I was snre of fol- 
ling into the-jaws of ether sharks, and who seemed half-agonised 
at the idea of a certain rival hoase in Leman street, which he 
told me was Wörse than a marderer's den. Bat neither bis J 
earses nor bis prayers could prevail with me. I merely stayedso 
to inqnire for the Situation and number of his boase in Wellclose 
Square, took my carpet-bag, and a few moments afterwards I 
alighted at the Fenchurch Street Station of tbe Blackwall Railway« 

The men whom I saw in Rosemary Lane, as I passed throagh 
it on my way to Wellclose Square, seemed to be almost all Jews, 3& 
anxious to seil me coats, or buy my carpet-bag; and the women, * 
many of whom peered out from little Windows that were almost on 
a level with the pavement, were gross in their language, and licen- ' 
tioas in their manners. Some of them were assembled in small 
knote in the street, so that I foand difficulty in passing aiong. Bat 40 
soon I foand an object of a more formidable nature in my way in 
the shape of a woman, whose size and evident strength of limb, 
joined to a certain swaggering deportment, bespoke her a heroine 
of rbws. This woman, who had watched my progress up the street^ 
»eparated from some of her companions, and ^%i\Ät%^\l V^ ^s^ ^& 
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way. There was something in her manner which raade nie surf 
she would speak to me, and be angry at any answer I might 
give; bat, for all that, I could not avoid her. I might have 
crossed the road, bat that would have betrayed the fear which 
5l confess I feit; and I therefore walked boldly up to her, and 
in a polite tone addressing her as "Madam," asked her for the 
direct way to Wellclose Square. 

My stratagem succeeded. The woman was not accustomed to 
polit$ness; she seemed half confused, and immediately began to 

lOdescribe the ronte I was to take. There was evidently some better 
feeling in her, which made her feel flattered at being mistaken for 
what she was not, bat perhaps had been. She accompanied me 
aimost to the end of the lane. In the course of my progress 
through this neighboarhood, I remarked that all the inhabitants 

lSlooked sqaalid. The very air seemed fall of pectilential iratter; 
I feit cold shadders, and my breath came short. £ thought of 
the "citta dolente" of Dante. Wellclose Square appeared very 
quiet; no human being met my eye, when I first entered it; no face 
appeared at the Windows. It was indeed the quiet of a churchyard. 

20 CHAPTER IL 

My knock at the door of Mr. Wernstuk's house, to which I 
bad been directed, was speedily answered by a rakish-looking 
yoang man, in shirt-sleeves, with a scarlet Calpac on his head. 
Evidently astonished at the appearance of a guest whose deport- 

25 ment differed from what he was accustomed to see in this place, 
he seemed unable to comprehend my request for accommodation. 
It was not until I showed him the card which the landlord had 
given me, that he opened the door and led me into the parlour. 
The room was dirty, cold, and damp. A low fire burned in a 

SO desolate-looking grate; the hearth was füll of cinders, and the 
leavings of a late and disorderly breakfast stood upon the table. 
Music, wearing apparel, and sundry stone-bottles , strewed the 
floor. A powerful, square-built fellow, in a Flushing jacket with 
brass buttons, forced an unmelodious twang from the three re- 

35maining strings of an old guitar. 

There was no one eise in the room; bat on the violent shouts 
of the man in the Calpac, a negligently-dressed woman ascended 
from some place below. Her featnres were haggard, and bore an 
expression of habitaal ill-humour; such as bad health, fatigue, 

40 and hopelessness stamp on the face. The sharp cough which 
accompanied the first words she spoke, told her history at once. 
She was fast sinking under the attacks of consumption. 

Sorveying me with an air in which kindness struggled with 
vexation, she said, after a few explanatory remarks from my intrö- 
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ducer, "Did my husband indeed send you here, mein Herr?" Apd 
^rfaen I said "Yes ;'* she continued, W I think Wernstuk is inad. He 
brags about his house» and bis hotel, and bis accommodation; 
whereas you may now see with your own eyes whether a place 
like this is fit for such as you. Wernstuk is mad!" 6 

"Not so* mad as you think, my good woman," said I. "At 
least not in the present case. What his accommodation is, I 
know not; but bis prices suit me excellently. Therefore, let the 
door be shut, and stir the fire, for it is very cold." 

"Ja, ja, mein Herr!" said the man in the Flushing coat withio 
a broad Westphalian accent; and he betook himself eagerly to 
obey my commands , white his companion — whom the landlady 
called Tillmans — placed a chair close to the fender, and asked 
me to sit down on it. "Since you ihsist on remaining here," added 
he, u we will at least do all we can to make you comfortable." 15 

But I asked to be forthwith shown to a room where I might 
wash and dress. The man in the Flushing coat looked astonished, 
and' the pale featüres of the landlady bore an expression of blank 
dismay. She hesitated for some moments, and then explained to 
me, that there was no room in the house but this, in which a fire 20 
was kept, and that to wash and nndress in any other room would 
give me my death of cold. We were interrupted by a violent 
knocking at the street-door, which being opened, admitted the land- 
lord, the pale woman, and half-a-dozen men, who were evidently 
the worse for liquor, and who would have been the better for some 25 
water and soap. Their entrance was the signal for a scene of 
confusion, which lasted until the appearance of the iandlord; who, 
with a huge dish füll of hot potatoes, gave the signal for dinner. 

A dozen eager hands were at once in motion to assist him. 
The table, which still bore the traces of the last meals, was so 
covered with a coarse cloth; Louis, the waiter, eraptied a basket 
of tin spoons, knives, and iron forks, on the table; and while the 
man in the Flushing jacket, armed with a large knife, prepared 
to act as carver, by Stripping himself of his upper garment -and 
tucking up the sleeves of his shirt, the Company arranged them- 35 
selves round the table, and made an unceremonious attack on the 
provisions, which consisted of cold beef, boiled mutton, sausages, 
and the bot potatoes. The appetite with which the Company ate 
was truly edifying, and the pauses of the meal were duly filled 
with laughter, disputing, and swearing. Each guest seemed eager 40 
to impress all others with his great proficiency in London life. 

Coffee was brought in after dinner, and then the men, scarcely 
any of whom had as yet found employment in their respective trades, 
produced large «pipes, and feil with great vehemence to sniokm& 
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and disputing; while the landlady and the pale woraan, with the 
embroidered skullcap, sat down in a further corner of the room» 
Presently, a man in rusty black entered with a boisterous ahr r 
Which was evidently assumed for the pnrpose of conciliating the 
6 good-will of the landlord, who at once welcomed the new-comer» 
"You are just in the nick of time, Mr. Spielman," said he» 
u There is fbreign money in the hoase. 

u 6reat demand for sovereigns, eh?" said Mr. Spielman. "Well 
and good. I have brought gold and silver, and give as much for 
10 a dollar, or florin, as any man in the trade." 

"Gentleraen and ladies!" cried the landlord. u You hear what 
Mr. Spielman says. He is ready to change whatever coins you 
may have in yonr pockets ; for you must know your Prussian, or 
Bavarian, or Badenish money could not buy you a penny roll in a 
35shop." Some of the guests broke out in exclamations of surprise, 
and hastened to the table. Mr. Spielman produced a large ieather 
bag füll of English money, and did, what he called, u a little* 
business," with every one. The man in the Calpac and the 
wearer of the Flushing coat, alone, had no money to change. 
20 The money-changer was just about to go, when he saw the lat- 
ter, who looked at him with a grave face. 

"Ah, Braun!" said he, U I have not yet found anything for 
you. Bad time for farriers now. Winter — no horses in town. — 
Schmidt, I say, what are you doing here? Why are you not at 
25 your work in Whitechapel?" 

"Because some one has knocked a nail into my cask, and 
IVe run that nail into my foot." 

"Some one has knocked a nail into your cask!" said I. "What 
do you mean?" 
30 "Why," said he, turning to me, while the money-changer 
left the room, U I am a carpenter by trade ; but finding no work,. 
I engaged myself with a fellow in Whitechapel to "eure" skins. 
I have done it now a fortnight, but some one who wished for 
my place disabled me by knocking a nail into my cask." 
35 I could not raake out his meaning. 

U I had to get up at three in the morning," he explainedr 

U I undressed, and then went into a cask with hare-skins, which. 

I had to stamp upon all day long. Ifl continued that work tili 

seven or eight in the evening, I could earn about a Shilling a 

40 day; just enough to keep me alive." 

M And were you tricked out of so miserable an employment ?" 

"Certainly. There are dozens who wait for one of the work- 

men to fall ill; and, if they have to wait long, they make him fall 

ill by secretly disabling him. Every one has bis place so long as- 
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he can keep it. They are all Germans who work there, and 
many of them are clever in their trades; bnt they cannot find 
other employment." 

This afforded me food for reflection. What a market is Lon- 
don to bring one's labour to! * 5 

chapter ni. 

A sudden stillnees in the room interrnpted the train of my 
thoughts. I looked np and found that almost all the guests were . 
gone to see something of the town. Mrs. Wernstuk sat on a 
wooden chair close to me, and coughed violently. "That is aio 
bad cough, which you have," said I; "have you long suffered 
from it?" a No; not very long," said the poor woman; u it has 
come on gradually, and is very bad jnst now. I had the typhus 
fever in spring; it was my first illness, and it was dreadfol. I 
was ont of my mind, Lord knows how long, and when my senses 15 
came back, I conld not walk from sheer weakness. The doctor 
sent me to Gravesend, where I remained three weeks. I wish 
I conld go there again. I was very happy at Gravesend." "Are 
you less happy here ?" said I. U I am very miserable. Ton see 
the house is dirty. I cannot clean it. The scrubbing and wash- 20 
ing it is my death. I find difficulty in mounting the stairs. I 
have always a mind to lie down and sleep. My husband abuses 
me; he says it is my laziness. Bnt it is the disease; I feel it. 
Here," she pressed her band on her breast, u is a spot which 
burns like fire. It makes me cough." 25 

I knew the poor woman spoke the truth, and that death was 
«t her heart. She sat there for a long time, coughing, and telling 
me of her father's farm between Düren and Stolberg; of the rieh 
green meadows and the wild forests ; of the Corpus Christi proces- 
sions, when she and her maideh-friends crowned the rnstic altarSO 
with flowers; and of the merry Kirmessen on the Rhine, where 
she had danced. She said she had been so fond of dancing, and 
that she had often danced all through the short, starry summer 
nights, and walked home after sunrise, when the dew was on 
the deep grass, and the birds were in the air. 35 

But I had to attend to my own affairs. I had no friends in 
England. There was one man, however, to whom a mutual friend 
had consigned my fate and fortunes. He was at Brighton. To 
Brighton I consequently resolved to go, after I had first informed 
him of my arrival in London. I called for writing materials, indited 40 
a letter and hastened to bed, before the wilder part of the inmates 
of the house returned from their experiment on London life. The 
bedroom to which I was shown, thongh at the top of the house, 

Gaatttr, tnfL Clirertomattri«. I. ^ 
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was wet and cold as a cellar. The plaster of the unpapered 
wall was, in many places, broken; and the floor looked as if it 
had but just been washed. Fancying this to be the case, I was 
angry at this unseasonable attempt at cleanliness; bat, when I 

5awoke next morning, I found that this was the usual condition 
of the floor. It was always wet. The beds in the room were 
arranged ship-fashion — one Standing upon the other; so that the 
room, which was very smäll, raight be made to contain three 
persons, or, if necessity required it, six. 

10 I chose the topmost bed, for I thought there I was safest 
if the "fittings" should break; and I kept my clothes on, for I 
found on examination, that the straw over which the sheets lay, 
and the sheets themselves, and the blankets, were very damp. 
I thought my bed would give me rheumatism, and with this 

15 thought I feil asleep. When I awoke in the morning I was 
chilled and sick. I found that I had shared the room with an 
Italian Swiss, who was about tö go to Buenos Ayres. 

Descending to the common room, I found all busy at break- 
fast. A Dutchman, with the complexion of a bad tallow candle, 

20treated the Company to potted salmon, schiedam, strong cigars; 
and other delicacies. The wild young men, who, the evening 
before, had gone to see the town, were elated with the night' s 
adventures. They spoke highly of a certain house of public re- 
sort in "Dog Street." Mr. Wernstuk, the landlord, was noisier, 

25 and his whiskers were, if possible, more shaggy than the day 
before. His wife still complained of her illness. She said her 
cough had been very "tryiög" during the night. 

After breakfast, I set off for Brighton, where I had an inter- 
view with Mr. Vitriol, the author, to whom I had been recommended. 

30 1 had been assurfed I could confide in Mr. Vitriol, and I gave piain 
and candid answer& to the searching cross-questions about my 
prospects with which he assailed me. I told him my plans and 
intentions; nor did I conceal from him that it was of vital impor- 
tance to me to be at once employed. He drew his eyebrows up, 

35 and the corners of his mouth down, and said it would not do. 
He exclaimed at the crowds of Englishmen who wanted literary 
engagements, and mentioned the number of applications he had 
received within the last month. "I believe it," said I. "But those 
people had not the good fortune to be particularly recommended 

40 to Mr. Vitriol.". He smiled, but grimly, and plied me with new 
questions. He made me confess that I was almost pennyless, and 
that my sole resource, at present, was my pen. He condemned 
me for having come to England, spicing his condemnation with a 
little blasphemy. I was resolved to suffer all, rather than offend 

45 him; for he seemed desirous of taking offence; so I merely replied 
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that I had told him of my misfortunes, and that I had come to 
England because poverty in a foreign country seemed preferable to 
poverty at home, where people knew me. I entreated him to look 
at some of my productions. He had no time. Besides, it was 
useless. A foreigner could never write English. I asked him to 5 
try me bat once; but he said again it would not do. I might 
still have spoken. I might have said many things; bat there 
was something in Mr. Vitriol's manner which crnshed me. I feit 
my spirit broken. 

I was obliged to accept the bed which Mr. Vitriol offered me 10 
ia his house. That night was dreadfol. Mr. Vitriol said in the 
morning he would think about my case, and asked me meanwhile 
to stay in his house. I h*d no choice, and accepted. Mrs. Vitriol» 
his wife, seemed afraid of me ; not because I am a very formidable 
person, but because I was poor. To relieve ner of my preseuce, 15 
and myself of the awkwardness of eontinually repeating my name 
to her, which she could not remember, I walked about Brighton 
'all day, and feit miserable when I saw people meet and shake 
hands. It made me feei my loneliness. Next morning Mr. Vitriol 
sent me to London. I was but too happy to go. Indeed, I would 20 
have gone the day before, had I not feared to give him an occasion 
to be offended. He said my circumstances were such, that I must 
be at once empioyed. He would give me a letter of introduction 
to a friend of his, whose literary career he had fostered. That 
friend should take cheap lodgings for me, and I should write to25 
give him my address. He would then send me letters of recom- 
mendation to publishers and authors; in fact, he said all he could 
say to send me off easy. I understood afterwards that his wife 
had persuaded him to give me some hope, lest despair should drive 
me to commit suicide in his house; a circumstance which would 30 
have unpleasantly disturbed their domestic arrangements. 

CHAFTER IV. 

It was about seven in the evening when I knooked at the door 
of. the house in Soho, where Mr. Pebble, the man to whom Mr. 
Vitriol had addressed me, livod. I had promised Mr. Vitriol to35 
deliver the letter that very night; for it contained some information 
which it was important Mr. Pebble should have at once, and Mr. 
Pebble should assist me in finding cheap lodgings, because I was 
"hard up." There is at times something sootkmg in a cant phrase; 
it takes the sting of a humiliating position by making it familiär. 40 
The woman who answered my knock told me Mr. Pebble was out, 
bat she expected him back every minute. On my inquiry where 
1. might wait for him, she directed me to a coffee-sho^ ?&&\«>'Vta&- 
4m*s Court; and I saflied out in search of it, caxr?m& TK"i rac\*fe~ 
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bag with me. I had by this time grown heartily tired of my 
carpet-bag. It was not heavy; but it had become torn during 
the journey, so that it was awkward to carry, and it exposed 
me to the attacks of all the boys about the streets, who con- 

ßtinually offered to carry it for me. After some trouble, I found 
St Martin's Court and the coffee-house, where I dined on a cup 
pf coffee and some dry toast. 

When I called on Mr. Pebble next morning, he said that lod- 
gings, snch as I wished, might be fonnd in one of the smaller 

lOstreets between Oxford Street and Tottenham Court Road, and he 
accordingly accompanied me to that quarter of the town. There 
were many bills in the Windows, but we had to see a great many 
rooms before we found one which would suit me. I knew lod- 
gings. in London were not cheap; but I had no idea that such 

15 exorbitant prices could be asked for rooms like those which I 
saw. We found at last two rooms on the top of a house in 
Percy Street, at a comparatively moderate rent; and Mr. Pebble 
urged me to take them. I did so, with a heavy heart, for all 
the money in my pocket would scarcely suffice to pay the first 

20week's rent. I said I would come to the house that very after- 
noon, and was about tö go for my carpet-bag, when Mr. Pebble 
told me that it would look very bad if I carried my luggage 
myself. He said I must send a porter with it; it would only 
be a Shilling — only a Shilling! He looked like a man who would 

25run away from me, or knock me down, if he had really known 
of how much importance a Shilling was to me. 

An hour after sunset 1 went to Percy Street, and went up 
the dark stairs to my rooms. . The bedroom, which I first entered, 
Struck me as cold and damp, but in the grate of the sitting-room 

30burned W cheerful fire, which lighted the whole appartment. It 
m^ ,v appear stränge that in my straitened circumstances I should 

J*äfeve indulged myself with two rooms. I can only say that these 
two rooms together were smaller and cheaper than any one room 
which I had seen. The bedroom, which communicated with the 

35 landin g on the top of the stairs, was just large enough to hold a 
bed and a small wash-hand stand. The sitting-room was of the 
size of a moderate dining-table. There was a view from the window 
of a block- tin manufactory, where a bell was rung at the end 
of every hour. There was an incessant noise of the steam-engine 

40 and the hammers. When Londoners advertise rooms of this klnd, 
they put in an assurance that "the Situation is cheerful.'* 

I was visited, on my arrival, by a little servant, who looked 
as if she had been made on purpose to fit the room, she was 
so small and thin. She brought a candle, and looked at me with 

45almost as much interest as I did at her» She said, "Miss Brown 
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had told her to ask whether I wanted anything for supper." I 
was about to say, no; bat I recollected Mr. Pebble's advice 
about appearances, and told her I would go out for my tea. 

I went out and took a walk up Oxford Street, partly with 
the intention of buying writing materials; partly in order to accus- 5 
tora myself to the London streets. London street-life has an as- 
tonishing influence on the minds of new-comers. The strong glare 
of light in the principal thoroughfares, and the comparative darkness 
in the streets where tbere are no shops, joined to the incessänt 
rattling of wheels, and the crowds of people going and Coming 10 
give a foreigner a dizziness in the head. I had seen, inWellclose 
Square, how violently London operated on the lower classes of my 
countrymen, they seemed almost as drunk with the town as with 
the liquor they had taken. On me it acted in a different manner. 
I saw every thing confosedly, and my ears were almost stunned 15 
with the noise. I walked as in a dream. I was curious to see, 
and yet I could not mark anything. I must have passed half-a- 
dozen stationer's shops; yet I had almost reached the end of Ox- 
ford Street before I found one. When I entered it, I talked con- 
fosedly, and my manner was so trembling, that the shop-pedple 20 
stared at me with surprise. I had great difficulty in finding my 
way back, and was extremely fatigued when I lay down on the 
little flock bed. That night, I had no dreams. 

CHAPTER V. 

The first week which I passed in my lodging, in Percy Street, 25 
was a sorry one. On the first morning I was embarrassed by Miss 
Brown, the landlady, Coming up and asking whether I wished my 
room "done" at once, or whether she should wait tili I had gone 
out to my business? I stared at the word business, for it reminded 
me that I had none. It is true there was a hope that I should 80 
soon be empioyed; but there was something in that very hope 
which sickened me. I had duly informed Mr. Vitriol of my exact 
address, and written my name in large letters for the Information 
of the little Hackney servant; for I was very nervous about my 
letter being lost The postman's knock made my heart beat; and 35 
I was once almost choked with emotion, when, immediately after 
that knock, the girl came up-stairs. I listened with trembling 
eagerness to the sound of her Steps. There was no Letter for me. 
Since there was none, the idea of that letter had become fixed 
in my mind. I thought of it during the day — I dreamed of it 40 
in the night. In the meanwhile I spent my time equally between 
writing and Walking. Economy was my grand object; but ignorance 
of the town made saving difficult. My proceedings in the first 
days Struck me sometimes as being penny wise aad duUä^tw&s&K» 
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bat at last I hit npon a plan of spending sixpence a-day for my 
eating*. Sausage rolls are very fat, and, consequently, satisfying. 
I bought one for my breakfast, one for dinner, and a third, which 
I ate "at night, to make me go to sleep. I never bonght all three 
5 at a time, bat went oat for each, in order to have something to do. 
Now and then, being madly fond of smoking, I stinted niyself of 
one roll, and bonght a cigar instead. Still following Mr. Pebbles 
advice about appearances, I usually took my walks between three 
and six in the afternoon, to impress the people in the house with 

lOthe idea I had gone oat to dinner. Nevertheless, I saw my few 
Shillings fast vanishing ; and one anxious day passed after another 
withoat a letter from Mr. Vitriol- I had meanwhile written an essay 
about the State of Prussia, which I took to Mr. Pebble, and asked 
him to procnre its insertion in some Journal. He put it by, saying 

16 he was very busy just then, but hoped, in a fortnight or three 
weeks' time he should find leisure to look it over, which he must 
do before he could recommend it. I ventnred to hint that its im- 
mediate cüsposal was of great importance to me, and that the look* 
ing over it woald scarcely take him half an hour. He contemplated 

20 me with great astonishment, and grew very restless and pettish in 
his manner. In going away, I thought of the German nursery 
tale of people who sowed the wheat when the child was hungry, 
and, by the time the harvest came, the child was dead. The 
next day I received a letter from Mr. Vitriol. I could, hardly read 

26 it for trembling. There were no letters of recommendation in it- 
I was merely informed that Mr. Vitriol had put off writing be- 
cause he had returned to town, and that he wished me to call 
npon him the next morning. There was some hope in being ap- 
pointed to meet him. The night passed away in feverish impatience. 

30 I punctually ättended the appointment. Alas ! my interview 
with Mr. Vitriol showed me only that I had nothing to hope from 
him. His first question was, whether I fiad found out and ob- 
tained pecumary assistance from any of my countrymen? At 
first I did not exactly anderstand the meaning of his words; but, 

36 when I did, I feit greatly insnlted, and told him I wanted no 
assistance, except literary employment,; which none of my country- 
men in London could give me. "The ^nly . alms I want are the 
wages of labour." He sbrugged his Shoulders, and said he would 
talk to some publishers. I might do translations. But he would 

40 not hear of giving me letters to those publishers. A personal 
interview with him was better; I should hear from him. 

To say that I left Mr. Vitriol in despair, would be a wrong 
description of my State of mind. The sickening hopes which hitherto 
confined my energies, had proved fallaßious. I had done with them. 

46 Still I wjui resolved not do despair of anything, and to bope every- 
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thing. After returning from Mr. Vitriol's house, I formed my plans. 
I would offer my Services to all London papers and periodicals; 
I would try to live upon next to nothing, and wait the result. My 
state of mind was very stränge; it was less depressed and anxious 
than it had been during the previous week. There were even times 5 
when I could smile and find an interest in the deep importance 
which pence and farthings had acquired in my eyes. I could re- 
concile ntyself to the present, but dared not think of the fature. 

Meanwhile, I studied the names of Journals in the news-vendors' 
shops, and wrote to the editors, stating my case and asking forlO 
employment. The delivery of the letters at the Offices was very 
instructive to me; it made me acquainted with the principal streets . 
of the town. I delighted in carrying my own letters; it gave my 
excursions some purpose, beyond the mere Walking. I wrote and 
carried some letters each day, but I received no answer whatever. 16 
I had, meanwhile, reformed my way of living, by discovering a 
shop in High Holborn, where little hot things, which they called 
meat-pies, might be had for a penny. These were very indigestible, 
and, I doubt not, unwholesome; but they did for me, because any- 
thing indigestible was just what I wanted. Good digestion was 20 
precisely the thing to be avoided. As the days and weeks wore 
on, I feit time more and more heavy on my hands. I had now 
nobody to speak to ; for, the last time I had called on Mr. Pebble, 
he looked so alarmed, that I could not repeat my visit. I had no 
books to read; there was absolutely nothing I could do, except25 
writing. But then I had great reason to be careful with my paper. 
I amused myself now and then by crossing the leaves of an old 
copy-book with short notes of my feelings and impressions. My 
little servant had grown sulky. It seemed as if the days would 
not end, and the nights were yery long. I could not go to the 30 
expense of having a fire, and remained in bed the greater part 
of the day, to keep myself warm. Christmas Day passed away 
almost unheeded. I had no almanack, and would have remained 
unconscious of the beginning of the new year, but for my little 
servant, who said she was going to spend New Year's Day with 36 
her friends at Hackney. 

January set in with severe weather, and I feil ill. I feit 
glad of it; for a total loss of appetite was one of the first 
Symptoms of my illness. My appetite had, of late, been very 
troublesome. I was never blessed with so large a capacity for 40 
eating, than when I least had the means of doing it justice. 
When the fever Ieft me, in its stead came all the pangs of a 
morbid hunger." — 

The unfortunate gentleman, during the first walk after his re- 
covery, calls od a German bookseller, from ^omVft fcXAafca&N««**^ 
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to sit in the shop sometimes and read gratuitously. The bookseller 

invites him to tea one evening; he stayslate; and, on returning 

to his lodgings, finds himself accidentally shat ont. "There was 

no choice left," he says, "but to keep out the cold by Walking 

Sabout the streets; for to go to any hotel or public-house was 

qnite out of the question." So, wandering about the lonely streets 

upon a rainy January night, he was for a time lost in London. 

The bookseller and his connexions were eventually useful. The 

writer's acquirements were made known, and procured him employ- 

lOment. He is now connected with the Foreign department of an 

eminent Journal, and prospers. (Bcutehoid word*.j 



22. PROMOTION. 



The late Duke of York once remarked to Golonel W. at the 
mess of the ll* 11 regiraent that the Golonel was uncommonly 

15 bald, and, although a younger man than his royal highness, he 
stood more in need of a wig. The Golonel, who had been of 
very long Standing in the Service, and whose promotion had been 
by no means rapid, informed his royal highness, that his bald- 
ness could be very easily accounted for. "In what manner ?" 

20asked Ins royal highness, rather eagerly. To which Colonel W. 
replied — "By junior officers stepping over my head." The Duke 
was so pleased with the reply, that the gallant Golonel obtained 
promotion in a few days afterwards. (London New*o 



23. A CANDID CONFESSION. 

■ 

25 Among the traditions of Westminster Hall is one of a certain 
Sergeant Davy, who flourished some centuries back, in a darker 
age than, the present. He was accosed by his brethren of the coif, 
of having degraded their order by taking from a client a fee in 
copper; and on being solemnly arraigned for his offence he defended 

80 himself by the following plea: — "I fully admit that I took a 
fee from him in copper, and not only one, but several, and not 
only fees in copper, but fees in silver, but I^pledge my honour 
as a sergeant that I never took a single fee "from him in silver 
untii I had got all his gold, and that I never took a Single fee 

35 from him in copper until I had got all. his silver — and you 
don*t call that a degradation of orar order? (London Newsj 
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1. THE. ELEPHANT. 

CHAPTER I. ' , 

Of the Extinct Speeies of Elephant*. 5 

The elephant is a very remarkable animal on many accounts. 
First, in point of size and strength, it Stands foremost in the whole 
class of land animals; next, it is remarkable froin there being only 
two speeies of it, the Asiatic and the African, although there are 
several varieties, apparently the result of the climate in which it lives. 10 

There is, however, a third speeies of elephant, which adds 
to the interests of the animal. This speeies is, however, now 
no more, — it is extinet; it no longer dwells upon our earth, 
and is only known to have existed frorn its enormous remains, 
which have been dag ap in various places. These remains are 15 
abundant in the northern parts both of Asia and Europe; and 
some have been found in England, and also in North America. 

The fossil elephant (tlephas primogenitus) appears to have 
been somewhat larger than those of the present race, — its body 
was thicker, x ahd its frame stronger and more robust, as appears 20 
from the form and character of the bones. These bones were dug 
np in various places, at various times, and were sometimes sup- 
posed to have been the bones of giants by the ignorant, and 
also by the learned; but when one of the tusks of the animal 
was found, it immediately upset the theory of the giants; for2S 
although many of them had terrible teeth, aecording to the le- 
gendi generally believed, yet the tusks of an elephant, weighing 
sixty or seventy pounds, must have been rather too large a 
mouthful for the highest order of giants. 

These tusks were found in immense quant\t\e&V] V5&ft>&«t\roaNraMÄ 
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inhabitants of Siberia, and formed an article of commerce, as ivory, 
for many years; and the remains of the animal itself, although not 
entire, were so numerous in many parts of that country, that they 
formed large banks, and almost entire islands, in the lower parts 
5 of the great rivers, near their confluences with the Polar Ocean. 
It iß bat very recently that these remains have been found in an 
entire skeleton, or that persons, sufficiently skilled in comparative 
anatomy, have joined them, bone to bone, in the same relative 
sitnations which they must have held during the life of the animal 

10 The most perfect specimen of the fossil eiephant is one 
which was cast ashore, frozen in an icy tomb, upon the north 
coast of Asia, about forty years ago. A Tungnsian fisherman 
observed a stränge shapeless mass projecting from an ice-bank, 
near the mouth of a river, in the north of Siberia, the nature 

15 of which he did not anderstand, and which was so high in the 
bank, as to be beyond his reach. 

The next year, the fisherman observed the same object, but 
could not make ont what is was: bat, at last, when the ice 
began to thaw by the hot sun, he could distinctly see that it 

20 was the frozen carcass of an enormous animal, the entire flank 

of which, and one of its tusks, had been disengaged from the ice. 

In consequence of the ice melting earlier in the year 1803, 

the fifth year of its discovery, the enormous carcass became 

clearly disengaged, and feil down from the ice-crag upon a sand- 

25 bank, forming part of the coast of the Arctic Ocean. Its flesh 
was by no means entirely decayed. The Tungots took large 
quantities of it to feed their dogs, and the bears came and 
feasted on the remainder; yet the skeleton remained quite entire, 
except that one of the fore legs was gone. 

30 The entire spine, the pelvis, one shoulder-blade , and three 
legs, were held together by their ligaments, and by some remains 
of the skin; and the other shoulder-blade was found at a short 
distance. The head remained covered by a dried skin, and the 
pupil of the eye was distinguishable. The brain also remained 

35 within the skull, but was much shnmken, and dried up. One of 
the ears was in excellent preservation, still retaining a tuft of 
strong bristly hair. The skin was extremely thick and heavy, and 
as much of it remained as required the exertions of ten men 
to carry it away; while more than thirty pounds of its hair and 

40 bristles were afterwards collected from the wet sand-bank. 

. These bristles were of great importance in this discovery» 
They were of three kinds: — one stiff and black; of more than 
a foot in length; another, thinner bristles, or coarse flexible hair» 
of a reddish brown colour; and the tbird was a reddish brown wool, 

45 which grew among the roots of the long hair. These afforded an 
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nndeniable proof that this animal had belonged to a race of ele- 
T phants inhabiting a cold region, which were by no means adapted 
- T for üving in the torrid zone. It is also evident, that this enorm- 
er ous animal must have been frozen up at the moment of its death. 
L "v The fossil remains of elephants have not only been dug np 8 
;£1 in the places before mentioned, bat in most of the countries of 
[ * Earope, from the Mediterranean Sea to the Frozen Ocean, and 
L ** in several parts of Great Britain . and Ireland. 

LDU-» CHARTER IL . 

Of the Lmng Species of Elephants. IC 

The African and Asiatic species of elephants differ in many 
particulars; bat the former is still in a State of nature, and is 
scarcely known, except as a honted animal, for his tasks, or 
flesh, or both, — an elephant being a feast of many days tp the 
inhabitants of an African village. iß 

The head of the elephant is rather small in proportion to 
its size : < its ears are large and pendnloas ; its body is thick, 
compared with its length; its eyes are bright and expressive; 
its legs are very stout and massive ; the feet are not divided 
into toes, externally visible, bat there are five short flat nails2C 
on each of their fore feet. The feet and legs, although ap- 
parently stiff and awkward, are not so in reality; the fore foot 
can be used in many ways. The tail is slender, and nearly 
naked, for the greater part of its length, but it has a thick 
brush at the point. The skin of the elephant is of a düsky25 
black, with only a few hair scattered over the general surface. 

The most remarkable organ in the elephant, is the one which 
dktingnishes it from all other animals, namely, the trunk; which 
(the 1 human hand only excepted) is the most cnrious mechanical 
inBtrument in the whole animal kingdom. 3C 

Tj" I The trank proceeds from that portion of the head which woald 

e i 1 form the snoat of the animal; and is about eight feet long. 
Q f I At its end it has two perforations, which answer the purpose of 
} f I nostrils. By these it can draw in water, so that the trank is 
i I oonverted into a drinking hörn, and the elephant uses it as sach;3£ 
forhaviog filled it, he thenblows the whole Contents into hismoath. 
The extremity of the trank, on the apper side, is formed into 
a sort of rounded lip, which bears some analogy to the finger of 
the hand, while the under side has a small fleshy projection, which 
has the same analogy to a thumb ; and so useful is this part of 4C 
the apparatus, that the animal constantly makes use of it as a 
hand. By it he is enabled to pick up a pin from the floor, to 
draw the cork of a bottle, and perform other feat& fc<\\xaX^ ^^roA«t\^* 
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The body of the trank is made ap with a great variety of 
luuscles, with their teodons, amounting, in all, tu not less thaa 
fonr thoosand, which is greater tban tbe wbole of the moscles in 
the human body. These moscles are placed in all directions, 
»and so disposed, that they can move the trank in every way; — 
it can be twisted up, turaed down, moved circnlarty, horizontally, 
and vertically; and lastly, they enable the elephant to raake tbis 
wo'nderfnl Instrument either longer or shorter, at pleasurc. 
With the trank, tbe elephant gathers bis food, puts it in Ms 

lOmouth, draws up water to qneneh bis thirst, to sprinkle bis body, 

or, with it he collects dost to throw over bis body, to preveat 

the mosquitoes and flies Crom annoying him; by it, he also movei 

bozes, lifts weights, and will do the work of a, dozen porters. 

Nezt to the trank, the most remarkable externa! chäracter of 

16 the elephant is its bukt; these occnpy the place of the ordinary 
canine teeth of animals. These teeth, or tnsks, are two in num- 
ber, and are, in both species, nearly straight, or curved upwards; 
in the fossil elephant, on the contrary, they also being curved 
apward, tnrn again downward. What might be the ose of thi» 

20 difference of stractore, is difficult to say ; but the tusks are, in the 
fossil animal, 80 constructed, that they might act as hooks in 
pnlling down substanees higher thau itself; and, as the northera 
marshes were at that time covered with j 
other palm-like plants, it is probable I 

2Gployed in pnlling down tbe fruits of thej 
the animal might feed on them. 

The substance of the tusks is also] 
hörn, it is not bonc, bat a substance i 
Borne degree, resembling both. The 

80 manner as the hörn of an o 

inner snrface; for the tusk, 

hollow. The largest tusks ar 

and weigh from forty to M 

The teeth of the elep 

36 (cutting) not to be fbund i 
The first grinders, or milk uM 
nine or ten days from tbe bin 
case of the milk teeth of oth 
away while the second teeth i 

40 time these are fall grown, 
body of the first ones is 
absorbed, and every rostige of t 

When the second teeth a 
their work, a third set forms in 

45 place as the second set wear -> 
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about the end of the fifth year. After this a fourth set is formed 
to follow the third in the same manner; a fifth to follow the 
fourth, and so on, during the whole life of the animal, which, 
by this mode, obtains a new set of teeth every few years. This 
process of dentition seems to afford evidence of the great long- 5 
evity of the animal, although it furnishes no data, by which we 
may be able to ascertain the exact age to which they live. 

The teeth of the elephant consist of four laminae, or ridges 
of enamel in the young animal. These laminae increase with the 
growth of the animal; and, in matnre age, amount to sixteen orio 
twenty. From the manner in which they are constructed, they 
may be compared to a set ef irregulär chisels, placed across the 
jaw, and supported in the intervals by a substance softer than 
the enamel, and more resembling the ivory of the tusks; thus 
they are admirably adapted for cutting and grinding: from the 15 
character of the teeth, we might know, without seeing the ani- 
mal eat, that its food was of a vegetable nature. 

Elephants are social and gregarious animals: the old and 
young associate together without the slightest animosity. The 
oldest and strongest male or female generally lead the rest, and 20 
the others implicitly follow their motions. 

In India, elephants are most abundant in the thick woods, 
on the left bank of the Ganges, and in the forests ofChittagong, 
further to the east. Here they exist in numerous herds, which 
occasionally invade the cultivated fields, eating vast quantities of 25 
green sugar canes, rice, bananas, and other crops, and trampling 
down and destroying the remainder with their great feet; they 
are also very bold and formidable in their invasion, and unless 
the people can rise en masse, and drive them off with torches, 
and cannon shot, they must be content to look on and behold 30 
the ruin of their fields, tili it shall please* the elephants to retire. 

CHAPTER ni. 

The Way Elephants are'captctred. 

In India, elephants are captured not only singly, but in 
herds, by being driven into a series of enclosures, called keddah. 35 
This consists of three enclosures, one within the, other, formed of 
very strong stockades and deep ditches. The third, or innermost 
enclosure, is the strongest of the three; they are connected with 
each other by massive piles and bars. 

When a herd is discovered by persons, in the first instance40 
sent out to look for it,*about three hundred people are employed 
to Surround it; they are in parties of two or three, at the distance 
of about twenty or thirty yards from eac\i ottist \ <!mä €«<&& \% 
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gradually formed into an oblong, leaving room for the herd to 
advance in the Äirection of the keddah; the people in the rear of 
the elephants, now make a nbise with their kettles, rattles, drums, 
horns, &c, to cause the elephants to advance. The elephants, 
b only desirous of not being molested, continne feeding, and inoving 
in the direction required ; should they move towards the sides of 
the oval, fires are lighted, and every thing is done to force them 
towards its centre, and to continne their course. In this in anner 
they are gradually brought to the first broad gateway of the keddah. 

10 As soon as they have entered the first enclosure, fires are 
lighted all round it, and particularly at the entry, (or entries, for 
sometimes there are more than one,) to prevent the animals from 
returning. The elephants finding themselves ensnared, scream, 
and make a loud noise; but seeiiig no opening, except the en- 

15 trance to the next enclosure, after many fruitless attempts to re- 
trace their steps by retreating through the first enclosure, they at 
last, though unwillingly, dash through the gateway into the next 
enclosure; the leader enters, and the rest follow, and the gate 
through which they passed is instantly shut. 

20 The same means are now taken to drive the elephants through 
into the third enclosure, as were used in getting them through 
the second. They are surrounded by fires on every side, and 
frightened by the various noises and shoutings of the persons 
stationed around; should they attempt to burst through any of 

25 the stockades, they are immediately met with fiaming brands, 
spears, and hideous noises, which, in the end, have the effect 
of frightening them through the other gateway. 

When the herd are fixed in the third enclosure, the keddah 
properly so called, they are exceedingly furious, and make various 

SO attempts to break through, but generally without effect; there they 
remain for some time, care being taken to supply them well with 
water, by means of the ditch surrounding the place in which they 
stand. After a few days, the door of the outlet is opened, and 
this having a passage, strongly secured, leading to it, with double 

35 gates, one of the elephants is suffered to enter it, and is enticed 
by various fruits and food, thrown to him from a small scaffolding 
above; as soon as the elephant has passed between the gates, 
they are immediately secured, and firinly barricaded by pieces of 
thick timber being placed across them in the form of an X. When 

40 the elephant finds himself a close prisoner, he becomes furious, 
and exerts all his force to break down the bars that Surround 
him, by butting against them with his head, and swinging his 
trank about them, screaming and roaring hideously. 

After he has fatigued himself with this confinement, strong 

45ropes, with running nooses are laid down; and, as soon as he 
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puts a foot within the noose, it is immediately drawn tight and 
fastened to the palisade; hiß hind legs are then tied together, and 
a strong rope is put twice round his» body, close to his fore legs, 
like a girth; he has other ropes fastened to his back and loins» 
so as to prevent his nsing a Single limb injuriously; and lastly, 5 
a conple of cables, with mnning nooses, are placed round his nefck, 
and tied to the posts and ropes on each; and thus, by the superior 
power of man's mind, the gigantic elephant is made a cäptive. 

But, after all, it is not fbrce and ingenuity alone, that sub- 
jugates the elephant; — kindness is also requisite. Those who 10 
are employed in putting the ropes round his body and over his 
head, have others near them, who occasionally feed him with a 
bunch of cocoa-nut leaves, or sugar cane, and othenrise try.to 
divert and soothe him. 

As soon as the elephant is secured in the way described, 15 
the ends of the two cables which were fastened round his neck, 
are brought forward to the outer end of the outlet, where two 
tarne elephants, which are trained to the business, are waiting, 
and to them these cables are made fast; the door at the end' 
of the passage is then opened, his legs are untied, and he is20 
led out by the trained elephants; and, if very unruly, is still 
obliged to be secured to the trunks of large trees. 

White led forth, and guided by the tarne elephants, the wild 
one is generally somewhat quiet and subdued; but as soon as 
theäe leave him to perform thtf same office to other elephants, he 25 
becomes outrageous, and makes a last violent effort to recover his 
liberty. During this period, cocoa-nut leaves and plantain trees 
are brought to him for food. In the agony of distress, he tosses 
them contemptuously away, or tramples them with Indignation 
ander his feet. The cravings of hunger will, however, at last so 
induce him to eat; this, however, he dpes with great reluctance 
at first, but, after a few hours, he will feed very heartily, and, 
at last becomes resigned to his fate. 

Whole herds of elephants are captured in this way; but, 
occasionally, a small party of hunters endeavour to seize the 35 
males, which often sally forth from the forests alone, in search , 
of richer provisions. The places where these elephants feed, are 
known to the hunters, and they advance towards them in the 
evening, with four trained female elephants, which decoy them 
«long; at such times, ropes can be put round their legs, without40 
the animals being aware of it; this ls ; however, a very hazardous 
task, and often the elephants, suspecting the design, burst forth 
with great fury, and destroy all within their reach; if secured, 
he is* left to the Charge of a keeper, who is appointed to attend^ 
and instruct, and tarne him. * «* 
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The plan porsned in Urning the elephant, is to snpply him 
with enticing food, and to soothe and caress him by a variety of 
Utile arts; he coaxes and flatters him, scratching bis head with 
a long bamboo, drives away the flies that sting and annoy bim, 
5 and keeps him cool, by squirting water over his body. In a few 
days he advances cautiously to his side, and pats and strokes 
him with his band, speaking all the time to him in a soothing 
tone of voice; and then, in a little time, the elephant begins to 
know his keeper, and to obey his commands. 

10 This obedience to his conductor, seems to proceed partly 
firom a sense of gratitude, or it is, in some measure, voluntary; 
for, whenever an elephant takes firight, or is determined to ron 
away, all the exertions of bis keeper cannot prevent him, either 
by beating or driving the pointed iron hook into his head, with 

I5wbicb he directs bim; and thus kindness,. mingled with a proper 
degree of authority, is never forgotten. 

To illnstrate this, says Mr. Garse Scott, in the Asiatic 
Researches, — in June, 1787, Jaltra Mungol, a male elephant, 
taken .the year before, was travelling in Company with some other 

20 elephants towards Chittagong, laden with a tent and some baggage, 
for our accommodation in the journey. Having come upon a tiger's 
track, wbich elephants discover readily by the smell, he took fright 
and ran off to the woods, in spite of the efforts of the driver. On 
entering the wood, the driver saved himself by springing firom the 

25 elephant and clinging to the branch of a tree ander whicb he was 
passing. When the elephant got rid of his driver, he soon con- 
trived to shake off his load. As soon as he ran away, a trained 
female was despatched after him, bat conld not get up in time to 
prevent his escape; she, however, brought back his driver, and the 

30 load he had thrown off, and we proceeded without any hope of 
ever seeing him again. Eighteen months after this, when a herd 
of elephants had been taken, and had remained several days in 
tbe enclosnre, tili they were enticed into the outlet, then tied and 
let out in the usual manner, one of the drivers, viewing a male 

35 elephant very attentively, declared he resembled the one which had 
run away. This excited the curiosity of every one to go and look 
at him; but when any person came near, the animal Struck at 
them with his trank; and, in every respect, appeared as wild and 
outrageous as any of the other elephants. At length an old hunter 

40 coming and examining him narrowly, declared that he was the 
very elephant that had made his escape about eighteen months 
before. Confident of this, he boldly rode up to him on a tarne 
elephant, and ordered him to He down, pulling'him by the ear at 
the same time. The anitaal seemed quite taken by surprise, and 

45 instantly obeyed the word of command with as much quickness as 
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i 

the ropes with which he was tied permitted; uttering, at the same 
time, a peculiar shrill squeak through bis trank, as he had been 
formerly known to do, by which he was immediately recognised by 
every person who had ever been acquainted with this peluliarity. 
Thus we see that this elephant, fot the space of eight or ten 5 
days, daring which he was in the enclosure, and even while he 
was tying in the outlet, appeared equally wild and fierce as the 
boldest elephant then taken, so that he was not even suspected 
of having been formerly taken, tili he was conducted from the 
outlet. The moment, however, he was addressed in a commanding 10 
tone, the recollection of his former obedience seemed to rush 
lipon him at once, and, without any difficulty, he permitted a 
driver to be seated on his neck, whö, in a few days, made him 
as tractable as ever. 

CHAPTER IV. 15 

Stories about Elephant«. 

There are nnmerons stories concerning the sagacity of the 
elephant. It is true, that his senses are remarkably acute, parti- 
eularly those of hearing, and touch by the proboscis; the senses 
of taste, and of smell, are also very acute; but still, although20 
the elephant is considered by the Hindoos, as the emblenf of 
wisdom, as the owl was by theGreeks, it cannot be considered, 
by any means, so sagacious as the dog, or the horse, or, pro- 
bably, the pig, which has been taught as many tricks as the 
elephant, though it wants some of the mechanical apparatus for25 
performing them, such as the trunk. 

The elephant is, however, a sagacious animal, although he 
may not stand in the very first place; their remembrance ofin- 
juries, and also of kindness, seem to be remarkable. Some of the 
stories illustrate this very remarkably, and also another quality, if 30 
the story be true ; namely, that of their susceptibility of ridicule. 

Elephants in India were once employed in the launching of 
ships. One was directed to force a very large vessel into the 
water, but which proved superior to his strength. In a sarcastic 
tone of voice his master desired the keeper to take away the 35 
lazy beast, and bring another in his stead; the distressed animal 
instantly increased his efforts, in doing which he fractured his 
skull on the spot. 

An elephant in Delhi, passing along the streets, put his trunk 
Into a tailor's shop, where «everai people were at work; some of 40 
them pricked the end of it with a needle. The beast passed on; 
bat in Coming to the next dirty pool of water, filled his trunk 
with it, and returned apparently in great wraAx\raJ& \ä ^ca £ms^* 

* Quntter, engl Chrestomathie. L ^ 
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where, upon arriving, he discharged the whole contents over those 
who had offended him, and entirely spoiled their work. 

An elephant ia Ajmeer, which passed frequently tbrough the 
baz&ar> or market, as he went by a certain herb- woman, always 
5 received from her a mouthful of greens. At length he waa aeized 
with ose of his periodical fite of rage, broke from his fetters, and 
ranning through the market» put the crowd to night; and among 
others this woman, who, in haste, forgot a little child she had 
brought with her. The animal gratefully recollecting the spot 

10 where his benefactress was wont to sit, laid aside his fury, and 
taking up the infant gently m his trank, placed it safely on * 
stall before a neighbouring house. — In the Dekan, another elephant, 
not having received some arrack which had been pronri&ed by the 
cornac, or governor, by way of revenge, killed him. The cornac's 

lßwife, who was eye-witness to this, took her two children and \ } 
flung them before the elephant, saying, "Now you have destroyed 
their father, you may as well put an end to their lives and 
mine." He instantly stopped, relented, took the biggest of the p 
children, placed him on his neck, adopted him for his cornac, [ < 

20 and nexer afterwards would permit any body eise to mount him. 

There was a soldier at Pondicherry,. who was accustomed, 

whene#er he received bis share of liquor, to carry a certain quantity 

of it to one of these asdraals; having drunk rather too freely one 

day,. and Unding himself pursued by the guards, who were going 

25 to take* bim to prison, he took refuge under the elephant's body 
and feil asleep. The guard tried to force him from this asylum 
in vain, as the elephant protected him with his trunk. The 
following morning, the soldier recovering from his drunkeo fit, 
shuddered with horror to find himself stretched under the belly 

30 of this huge animal. The elephant, which, without doubt, per- 
ceived the man's embarrassment, caressed him with his trunk, in 
order to inspire him with courage, and made him understand 
that he might now depart inr safety. 

A painter was desirous of drawing the elephant,; which was 

35kept in the menagerie at Versailles, in an uncommon attitude, 
Which was that of holding his trunk raised up iu the air, with 
his mauth open. The painter's boy, in order to keep the animal 
in thi& posturej threw fruit into his mouth; but as he had fre- 
quently deeeived him, and made him an offer only of throwing 

40 the fruit, he grew ängry, and, as if he had known the painter's 
intention of drawing him was the cause of the affront that was 
offered him, instead of revenging himself on the lad, he tu med 
his resentment on the master, and tanking up a quantity of 
water in his trank, threw it on th* paper upon which the painter 

45 was drawing» and spoiled it 
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The iises of elephants in India, are greater than they would 
be in Europe, because the roads in many parts can neverbe 
rh c brought into state fit for wheel carriages. India is a bürden 
country, and, as a beast of bürden, the elephant is inestimable. 
A male elephant, fall grown, can carry abont a ton weight, and 5 
travel with it fifty miles a day; and then, if properly used, he 
will retain this power for upwards of a hundred years; so that 
ha k* he who purchases a good elephant, may be said to pnrchase an 
e sp estate for his grandchild. Bat carrying is not the only useful 
y, ifc pnrpose to which the elephant can be applied. He can be used 10 
r oa i also for drawing; and thus the elephant will be even inore valu- 
ephsc able in India, in proportion as the country ünproves. It has already 
by m been connected with the power and State of eastern nations, from 
;ornfci very early times, and is now a most useful appendage to an Indian 
ren «| anny. He is an appendage of royalty, for which purpose himself 15 
and the houdah, or crib, which is fastened on him, are both decked 
out in the most gorgeous manner, and princes and rulers ride on 
of ü Um in all the pomp for which an eastern -clime is so celebrated, 
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Descriptiottv 



^Obi| CHAPTER L 

^ e I These formidable reptiles are found only in the warmer parts 

:**> I of the World, where Vegetation is rieh, and many of them near 
e *v I thev water, more than in the dry atfd open plaees. 25 

^f" I They are most abundant in BraziL It has been sometimes 

u I snpposed that the boa constrictor exists in the pld continent, in 
*** I the hottest parts of Asia and Africa, and there only; but it is 
xaore probable, that the large serpents fonnd in these pkees are 
j** I wlmberSy and that the true boa constrictor is- found only in the 30 
* 6, I rieher parts of tropical America. 

c * I The boar constrictor kills his prey by muscular strength only. 

It does' not stiag, or inflict any wound by its teeth, but coils 
hself round the body of it* viotim, and crushes it to death. As is 
the case with all serpents». the boas have no means of masticat- 35 
ing or dmding its prey; and as* a Kompensation, its gape is re- 
markaUy wide, and its throat and gallet capable of mach dilation. 
The tribe , or famify of boa* comprehends all those serpents 
whith have their scales entire, or of one plate, extending from 
aide- to side, and which, a* the same tirae, have neither a rattle, 40 
nor s gpiuras Prolongation, at the end of the taiL \t \& V5 ^ö»& 
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series of Single scales that the family, boa, is distinguished from 
ooluber, which are also crushing serpents. 

The boa constrictor, u the roebuck serpent," one of the largest 
and most formidable of the species, is easily known by the 
ftmarkings along the back, which are very distinct. These con- 
sist of a regulär succession of spots, alternately black, and in 
the form of irregulär hexagons, and are all of a yellow colour, 
and broken by notches.at the sides. 

Soine of the species of boa attain a" very large size, measuring 

lOthirty or forty feet in length, and when they are of that size they 
can master deer, and even buffaloes. They have a spinons hook 
at each side of the.lower part of the body, and they are capable 
of holding on by a. tree, or a branch, with the latter part of the 
tail, while the rest of the body coils round the captured animal, and 

15 sometimes draw it towards the tree, where it is crushed to death» 

After the prey has been thus captured, should it be too large 

to swallow, the reptile generally b'reaks the bones, and reduces it 

to an oblong mass; it then smears it all over with its glutinous 

saliva, and begins to swallow it by a very slow process, tili, ät 

20 last, the whole is entombed in the monster's capacious stomach» 

The quality of the slimy matter, with which the prey is co- 

verpd, has been proved to be a very powerful solvent, as well 

as a smooth, lubricating power, and assists in digestion as well 

as deglutition. 

25 The construction of the jaws of the boa constrictor is well 
adapted to enable him to swallow his prey whole: he can open 
them to an immense extent, as we could a purse with a steel cir- 
cular snap, which will fold completely back from each other, tili 
they are in the same plane. Indeed, this is but an approximation, 

30 for the jaws of the boa are provided with sets of musqles which 

expand, and thus enable it to open its throat and mouth still wider. 

The form of the teeth, and the peculiar junction of the jaw 

bones, urges the prey inwards, something in the same manner 

as the awn or beard of a barley-corn moves up a man's sleeve 

35 when he moves his arm; or as hairs work into a compact mass, 

in the Operation of making a hat, or any other process of felting. 

After the animal has thus gorged himself with his prey, it 

falls into a state of inactivity and Stupor, and at this time may 

be safely approached and attacked, and easily destroyed. 

40 Three species, or sections, form the tree, or characteristic boas. 
They all attain nearly the same size, and do not differ much in 
their habits. They all frequent places which are humid, although 
some are more frequently found in water than the others. They 
are often found hanging, by the tip of the tail, from a tree, beside 

45 a pool or stream, waiting for their victims; and at other times 
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i fr« they are stretched along the water, in which state they bear 

some resemblance to floating sticks. 
largrs Xhe time of their greatest activity is said to be during the 

Ö Y ^ aubsidency of the floods, after the rains, a season at which the 
»e cot places which are left bare are peculiarly pestilent. It is the very » 
aaw * a . rankness of these places which makes them so rieh. What may 
coloc i^ the use of such animals in the economy of nature, has not 

been ascertained; but we have reason to believe, that they per- 

aSUI S * orm a wor ^ ® >r wn * ön *^ e 7 are adopted, and produce good, 

e S* although that good may be unknown to us. h 

^ w!i ^ ^ e P arts °^ nature act m concert witli each other, and 

~of*Ji "* harmony; and it is impossible to avoid seeing, that herein is 

al I *^e ^ n 8 er °f God, — ^ at nere , * 8 ^isdom of plan, and perfection 

de^tk * ^ execution — above all human skill and power — above all 

1^^^ human admiration. H 

ces i 

c< ^ m It was at tne latter end of the dry season, in the in- 

r e*l ■ terminable wilds of South America, says Captain Singleton , that 
ei? I we ^S^t be sa ^ to languish, as shrubs without water; but, 3 

I even in this state of heat and drought, it is dangerous to remain 
Jl I without exercise; so, arming our legs and feet with buskins of 
■ cork, we took our rifles, and went into the swamps, to see what 
we should meet with in the way of game. k 

All was arid desolation aröund us ; — the brick-heated earth, £j 
the withered leaf, the dry reed, ready to take fire spontaneously, 
* f if the wind should rustle it before the rain shall have drenched, 
all were silent in the stilly air, and under the burning agency 
of the sun; and, to a casual obs erver, who sees the Coming on 
in the extreme of one of its seasons, it seems as if desolation^ 
had set its seal there, never tobe broken. 

We wandered forth, and my friend, the major, observed to 
me, that a change of weather would assuredly take place by the 
shouting of his corns. I had no corns, but I remarked that the 
air on the surface of the ground became wonderfully transparent, 31 
and that objeets which were not distinet, began to appear, and 
sounds were heard, of which the air could not at other times 
have taken any cognizance. 

The small quantity of water which played between the earth 
and the nether air, seemed to have floated upward, as if the earth ^ 
had been about to be deprived of even that unsatisfyingdraught; 
and the wail of the exhausted cascade came shrill and feebly through 
the forest, as if it were the prelude of its aoon \>fe\&% wtaffife. tot «*«.- 
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But we looked round ; — far beyond rose the stupendous Andes, 
which seemed to look down in pity frorn their throne of eternal 
snowg. There was a white cloud resting on some of their lower 
peaks. Hnraidity seemed in motion npwards, escaping to anpther 
6 region. As the sun declined, the white cloud blackened, and the 
last rays of the sun streamed on it like molten gold. 

Twilight faded, and all was still; — the stars were surrounded 
with haloes, and the southern cross resembled a constellation of 
coinets , but were soon lost in the darkness. Then the winds, 

10 which had hitherto been more than usually still» began to blow; 
then the signal blasts, firoin every point of the compass in turn; 
yet, the leaves were, if possible, more still thän ever, and it 
was pitcby dark. 

Now, however, there came a gleam of light, which en- 

16 veloped earth and air, and then the elements seemed to burst 
with a violent crash. The Andes, on their eastern slope, were 
one blaze of lightning, and one voice of thunder, amid which 
the fire of the volcano was not seen, nor the sound of the | 
earthquake heard. Then were the Windows of heaven opened, 

20 and , amid the glare of the lightning and the bellowing of the 
thunder, the olouds, as it were, tumbled headlong, tili the earth 
received. one continued cascade from the sky. 

This was the arousing of all creatures — from the highest 
roosting birds, down to the serpents and the boas; and the sounds 

25 of terror at the present danger, and of joy at the pleasure which 
this violent outbreak of nature is sure to bring, were blended toge- 
ther in so many notes and keys, that the creatures appeared to be 
as much in chaos as the elements; and there was such a wriggling, 
and crowding, and bursting, and dashing, and flying, as was both 

90 astonishing and alarming. When the drenching rains had past, every 
ravine had its cascade; every hollow its lake;'and «ach of the 
larger rivers rolled onwards as a sea, as if they had mustered 
their powers to give battle to the ocean. Such was the turn of 
the trppical season, which raises the great serpents of America 

35 from their temporary inaction, and sends them high in the trees, 
or distant to their haunts, to begin the season of activity. 

Being prevented by the rains on the past evening, we took 
our excursion on the following day, amid an uproar of waters, and 
whirlpools, and fallen trees, and broken banks, such as I had never 

40 seen. The whole of the earth seemed chaotic; and in the confusion, 
writhed many a snake of enormous length, and many a reptile 
recalled to a state of activity and vigor. As we went through the 
swamp on such passable plaoes as were left us, we were astonished, 
as we approached a large tree, to see the enormous folds of a boa 

45 constrictor, one of the largest ever seen, twisted about its trunk, 
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"white its eage? head was raised under its branches, as if ready to 
dart down upon us. We lost no time — our Mexican was at hafad 
with liis sj>ear, and, with more courage than wisdom, made a longe 
with it in tlie direction of the tree. He pierced the reptile's skin, 
who immediately dropped, and ran along the grass. The Mexican 6 
followed, bat in a moment the serpent encompassed him; we heard 
the breaking of his ribs and bones, by the pressure of the Crea- 
tore* — his cry was short, but piercing, — we flew to his rescue, bat 
teo late ; — I presented my double-barrelled gun, and fired ; I, however, 
missed my aim, — the major drew closer, and, just as theboa raised 10 
his head, and opened his enormous jaws, fired at him. Slightly 
wounded, the monster again made for the dingle, with incredible 
speed, but, turning himself sharply round, came in the line of my 
rifle; I immediately gave him a second shot, which told well, for 
he rolled himself up, and threw himself into a number of hideous 15 
contortions, hissing and squeaking in a furious manner, while the 
blood spurted from hia throat and nostrils. Deterrained not to 
lose him, we drew our swords, and made several slashes at such 
parts of his long carcass as were within our reach; but, tena- 
cious of life, it was some time before we could thoroughly subdue 20 
him. At last, however, he lay without motion — he was dead. 

We now went to our poor Mexican , in whom life was also 
extinct. Upon making an examination of his body, we found his 
arms, shoulder-blades, and breast-bone had been crushed and 
pressed together with such force, that the upper part of his body 25 
was a shapeless lump; his face was black, and the blood poured 
from his mouth in large. quantities. Indeed, his whole, body 
presented a spectacle too horrible to be described. 

The same day we conveyed the body of the Mexican, and 
that of the boa, on a litter, to the fort: the former we burieddO 
in the äorth-west angle, engraving on one of the rampart stones 
the cause of his death. The latter, which was thirty-seven feet 
in length, I dissected, and brought home with me, and I have 
now presented it to the museum of my native town. 

{William Martin.; 35 



3. THE WHALE. 

CHAPTER I. 

Description. 



The whale is not a fish : it belongs to the order of mammalia, 
*. e. animais which suckle their young; yet it sm \\i \Xä ^^^^ä 
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has no legs to enable it to walk, and in extern al shape resembles 
the order of fishes. The blood of the whale is warm, like that 
of terrestrial animals, — its bones, its muscles, and nearly every 
part of its body, resemble those of the mammalia; and, lastly, 
6 it brings forth its young, and suckles it with milk. 

The tail-fin of the whale is very different, both in form and 
texture, from the fins of fishes. The muscles, by which it is put 
in motion, do not consist of a series of transverse flakes, laid 
one opon another, as you may observe in the herring, or other 

10 common fish, but consist, as is found in the land animals, of 
longitadinal fibrous muscles, having distinct tendons, as the muscle 
of the arm; so that the animal has more ränge, variety, and power 
of motion in it. Fish cannot twist the tail about — but whales can 
bend it, and twist it, upwards, downwards, laterally, or obliquely. 

15 The tail of the whale may be sald to combine the energies 
of a tail and a pair of feet, formed into a single organ; and the 
length of spine, and number and power of muscles which belong 
to this organ, make it one of great efficiency. And as the pro- 
boscis of the elephant has, in reality, more mechanical power 

20 and working than the fore paw of any beast, so the tail of a 
whale, high and unwieldy as it seems, is far more curious and 
efficient than many a pair of apparently well-formed feet 

It is well worthy of remark, both on account of the fact 
and the moral, that murderous animals are never what we may 

25 call "armed": their only weapons are their feeding ones; and 
when we come to any animal that has what may be termed a 
weapon for war only, whether that weapon be a hörn, a spear, a 
spine, as seen in many fishes, it is never used but as a raeans 
of defence. So the tail of the whale, being a most formidable 

30 weapon, especially that of the pommon Greenland whale (balaena), 
is never used to attack, but to defend. There is sometktng to 
be learned from this, my yöung friends. 

Singular and powerful, however, as is this part of these 
animals, perhaps the swimming paws are, even more curious. 

35Perhaps you have seen in some picture the skeleton of the 
wing of a bird; or you will have noticed the skeleton of the 
human arm, The bones of the whale's fin are not quite the 
same in shape or in relative size as those of the human arm 
but they are about the same in number, and hold the same 

40 relative situations with regard to each other. There is a regulär 
scapula, or blade-bone, a humerus, a radius, an ulna, as in the 
fore arm ; and there are four fingers on the hand, which, however, 
act all in one plane; nevertheless, the whale is enabled to clasp 
any thing, particularly its young, which it carries in its arms» 

45 the same as the quadrumana do upon land. 
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There is another thing to be observed in the whale. The 
brain is mach larger in proportion, and mach better devetyped, 
than tue brain of fishes; its eyes have eapresrion, which is not 
the case with any other fish. Besides this, though they have 
very small external openings of the ears, yet within they are 5 
well formed; and it is proved that they have a distinct sense 
of hearing in the air, which. seems not to be possessed by fishes, 
as the little bones of the ear, the use of which in any aniinal 
is not very well known, are very delicately formed. 

If you look at the skeleton of the whale , and at its ex- 10 
ternal form, you wonld not think that one belonged to the other. 
"When seen in its entire carcass, the whale seems to have scar- 
cely any neck; bat, if you look at the skeleton, you will find it 
to have the same number of vertebrae, — seven, which is com- 
mon to all tnammalia — to the giraffe and the camel, as well 15 
as to the porpoise and the whale. 

The cuticle (the outer skin) of the whale is very like that 
on the sole of the human foot. It is, generally speaking, smooth, 
and often bright and resplendent, from the quantity of oil with 
which it is furnished. There are few hairs or scales, but it20 
contains a great number of pores. On the internal surface it is 
rough, and in the larger species it has the appearance of velvet 
It is variously colored, generally dark, but sometimes spotted, and 
occasiönally the animal is found piebald. Some species are half 
brown, half white; and others are striped with black or yellow.25 

The most curious part of the covering of the whale is, however, 
the adipose tissue, the cells of which are loaded with that immense 
quantity of fat, which makes the animal so eagerly sought after by 
the fishermen. This quantity of fat varies in amount and in con- 
sistency in almost all the species; but upon the body it alwaysäö 
consists, for the greater part, of elain, or soft fat, (blubber,) br of 
Stearin, or hard fat, (spermaceti ,) usually found in the head of 
the species called the spermaceti whale. In the common whale the 
soft fat (blubber or speck, as it is called by the sailors) is often 
from twenty inches to two feet in thickness. Neither the age t>f the 35 
whale, nor the time it goes with young, has been exactly determined. 

The head of the common, or Greenland whale, is nearly one- 
third the size of its body, and requires separate consideration. 
All whales have not teeth; some have them in one jaw, and 
some in both. Those that have teeth do not use them as or-40 
gans of mastication. . The food'of the whale, which is general, 
is therefore taken whole into the stomach, the passage to which 
(the gullet) is of extremely small dimensions, being not larger 
than to admit the hand. The more voracious species have tV& 
gullet wider. ^ 
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The head ofthat speeies of whale, called the whalebone whale, 
iß remarkably curious, as regards the apparatus, by means of which 
it captures its prey. This consists of a series of thin plates of a 
peouliar kind of fine 9 strong, fibrous, and elastic (common) whale- 
5bone, which are attached to the bones of the palate, and hang 
down, as you observe, in the whale's mouth, their lower'points 
being covered with soft hair, to prevent their burting the tongue. 
When the mouth is shut, these plates fold up towards the back of it 
These principal laminae, or plates, consisting of several hundred, 

10 which are often ten feet in length, have also other fibres extending 
between them, so as to form a complete strahier for the whale's 
mouth, which will not allow any food to pass into it except such 
as is proper for its support. These plates form, when the whale's 
mouth is open, a sort of funnel to the water. The water enters 

15 in great quantity at the fore part of the mouth, trat it meets with 
great resistance at the plates; by this means the small animals, 
which the water holds suspended, get entangled among the fringes, 
as in a net, and are made use of as food, while the water escapes 
by the sides of the mouth, towards the bottom of the jaw. 

20 Some portion of the water, however, reaches an opening in 
the gullet, and is received into membraneous sacks, or cells, adapted 
for the purpose, and situated in the volume of the animal's enorm- 
ous head. These sacks are furnished with inuscles, by means öf 
which, when they become inconveniently distended, the water thc& 

25 ejected passes at once into another reservoir, into which the air- 
passage from the lungs open, by means of valves rising upwards. 
When these reservoirs have received the water, a strong ex- 
piration of air from the lungs raises them, and blows the water 
up in those jets, the appearance of which is so striking at sea. 

90 chapter n. 

Whale fishery. 

Whales are chiefly caught in the North Sea; the largest sort 
are found about Greenland or Spitzbergen. The whale fishery 
begins in May, and conttnues all June and July. The manner 

35 of taking whales is as follows : — 

When a ship reaches the place where the whales are found, 
anxious watch is kept from the mast-head, and the moment a 
fish is seen, a signal is given, and the sailors leap into their 
boats, with the greatest expedition, and row away to the place 

40 where the fish was observed. Several boats go in Company. 
When they get near the whale they move cautiously and silently; 
and at last, when within a few yards of him, the harpooner 
throws bis weapon with great force into tiie body of the fish. 
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Attached to the harpoon is a line, and as soon as the fish 
is strack, they take care to give bim rope enough, for he im- 
mediately dives or swims away at an extraordinary rate, and, 
unless he had a fall supply of line, woald inevitably sink the 
boat. This rope he draws with such violence, that if it were 5 
not well watered, it woald, by friction, set the boat on fire. 

The line fastened to the harpoon is many fathoins long, and 
is called the forer unner, and to this is often joined many other 
lines, of ninety or a handred fathoms each; and when there are 
not enough in one long boat, they borrow from another. 10 

The man at the heim observe.s which way the rope goes, 
and steers the boat accordingly, that it may ran out at the 
bows, and not over the sides of the boat, as it would upset the 
boat, if not kept straight. 

When the whale is strack, another boat rows before, and 15 
observes which way the line leans; the men sometünes pull it. 
Should they feel it stifF, it is a sign that the whale still pulls in 
strength; bat if it hang loose, and the boat lie equally high behind 
and before, opon the water, they pull it in gently, bat take care to 
coil it, so that the whale may have it again if he recover strength. 20 

Occasionally the whale is strack several times, when he dives 
as before. A whale, when strack, will often dive to the depth of 
eight handred fathoms. The pressure of the vast body of water 
upon him at this depth must be very great, certainly not less 
than two hundred thousand tons, so that, when the huge creature 25 
again rises, he is very mach exhaasted. 

The boats continue to row towards him every time he either 
stops or rises to the surface of the water, and discharge their 
harpoons at him without mercy. Sometimes, during bis convulsive 
agonies, he will, with one blow of his tail, send the boat and 30 
its crew high in the air, and. break it to pieces. 

After repeated attacks the whale at last grows weak; he 
spouts up blood, mixed with water; the weaker he grows, the 
greater the power of the fishermen over him; and a few more 
»trokes of their weapons are generally sufficient to dispatch him. 35 

The prize is now instantly secured, by passing a rope through 
two holes cut in the tail, with a knife made for that purpose, and 
the rope is made fast to the bow of the boat; the fins are after- 
wards lashed together across the belly of the fish, which always 
floats, when dead, with that part uppermost If more whales are 40 
to be caught, the crew of the ship go in search of thein, leaving 
the captured fish ander a guard of one or two of their messmates. 

When a whale is to be cut up, it is towed to the larboard 
side of the ship, and raised partly out of the water. The Operation 
of cutting up then commences. The men, havm^ &&& %\nx& yel ^&& *& 
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soleß of their shoes, to enable them to stand on the stippery sur- 
face of the whale, and two boats, managed by one or two nien 
in each, having taken their knives, spades, &c. the harpo&ner, 
under the direction of the specksioneer, cuts away the blubber 
5 in large oblong pieces, of from half a ton to a ton in weight; 
these are hoisted on deck by means of speck tackles. The boat- 
steerers now cut each mass into pieces of a cubic foot, which 
are pressed down into the hold. 

When the flesh, or blubber, is all cut away, the whiskers, 

10 or whalebone, of the upper jaw is lopped off with an axe; after 
this the carcass is turned adrift, and devoured by the bears and 
sharks, who are very fond of it; 

Sometimes the blnbber is bronght home, as soon as a sufficient 
quantity of it is obtained; at other times it is melted in large 

15 pots, and converted at once into oil. This process is a very dis- 
agreeable one, owing to the unpleasant smell and oily nature 
of the Operation. (mw*m M«rtt*j 



4. THE BREAD-FRUIT TBEE. 

This fruit is one of the great gifbs of God to man. The tree 

20 which bears it is found on the continent of India, and in the is- 
lands of the Sonth Seas. It grows to a middling size in Malacca, 
and bears a round, rough-skinned fruit, as large as a ohild's 
head. The skin is, however, thin, and has a conical-shaped 
core, surrounded by a white, farinaceous, pith-like substance. 

25 . This inner pith, which is the eatable portion, resembles the 
soft part of a new roll, when roasted in thick slices, and becomes 
an important article of food. The fruit is ripe in December, 
and is dressed in various ways, according to the taste or con- 
venience of the parties using it. The Dutch cooks fry it in oil. 

So Besides using it äs an article of food, the natives of the 
South Sea islands apply different parts of the bread-fruit tree 
to various purposes* The wood is used in boat building, and a 
cloth is made of the inner bark; the male catkins serve for 
tinder; the leaves for wrapping up food, and for wiping hands, 

35 instead of towels ; and the juice , for making cement for filüng 
up the cracks of water vessels. There are several varieties of 
the bread-fruit; the principal of these is one without seed. 

Both the bread-fruit and the yam are great blessings to the 
countries in which they grow. The latter, (dioscorea sativa,) the 

40 common yam, is largely cultivated in the West Indies, where it 
serves for food to the negrpes, who eat it instead of bread. It 
yields large thick tubers, a foot broad* black on the outside, but. 
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when boiled, remarkably white and mealy within, and very little 
inferior to the best potato. 

The yam is extensively coltivated both in the East and West 
Indies, and is used for ship's stores, as it will keep well for 
severäl months. Some of those, most improved by cultivatioq, 5 
yield tubers which are frequently three feet long, and weigh 
thirty pounds. 

All the edible species lind varieties of this root are cultivated 
like the common potato, bat they arrive mach sooner at matur- 
ity, being planted in Augast, and fit to dig up in November. 10 

There is a very interesting narrative connected with the bread- 
fruit. Upon its discovery by CaptainCook in the South Sea is- 
lands, it was represented to the British government that the in- 
troduction of it to the West Indies would be of great benefit to 
the inhabitants, particularly to the poor slaves, as an article ofl5 
food; accordingly, in the year 1787, a vessel was fitted out in 
the most commodious manner for the reception of the plants, and 
placed under the command of Lieutenant Bligh, who had previ- 
ously sailed with Gaptain Cook round the world. 

There were, besides the captain, thirty-four persons, and also 20 
two intelligent botanists, who went for the purpose of collecting 
specimens of various plants in the South Sea islands , and of 
taking care of bread-fruit cuttings during the voyage. 

The Bounty sailed from Spithead on the 23rd of December, 
and, after meeting with a severe storm, put into Teneriffe, in order25 
to refit. From this place she sailed on the lOth of January, 1788, 
and struggled for nearly a month with tempestuous weather. She 
was then obliged to bear away for the Cape of Good Hope ; but, 
at last, came to anchor in Matavai Bay, in the island of Otaheite. 

The natives soon came aboard, some with pigs, as presents, 30 
and some with plantain trees, as tokens of peace. Captain Bligh 
went on shore, and was received with joy by the poor savages, 
who would insist upon clothing him in the Otaheitean fashion, 
and showed him every mark of respect and friendship. 

The Bounty staid four months at Matavai, and received on35 
board upwards of one thousand plants. She then made sail to 
another island, called Annamooka, where the captain and crew 
carried on a brisk trade with the natives in yams, plantains, hogs, 
fraits, and other productions. The ship now steered away, bidding 
an affectionate farewell to the kind and simple-hearted islanders. 40 

All things seemed now prosperous; but, just as the captain 
was congratulating himself with the success of his mission, he was 
early one mprning awakened by Fletcher and Christian, one of the 
mates, with three others, who tied his hands behind his back.» and 
threatened him with instant death, if he spota öt maÄfc \>c&\ß»&v»^> 
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mistance. They then pulled him out of bed, forced hinuon deck, 
and placed him under a guard. 

Christian, who was the leader of the mutiny, now ordered 
the boatswaro to hoist the launch oat, and Captain Bligh, with 
5nineteen persona, were forced into it. The mntineers threw into 
it a few bags of bread, a Joint or two of pork, a little wine, 
spirits, and water, and left its crew out in the open sea to shift 
for. themselves, and get back to Engfand as they could. 

The captain first tried to land on some of the islands nearest 

10 to him, bat they were inhabited by an unfriendly peopie; one 
of his men was nrardered in making the attempt, and the whole 
crew narrowty escaped. He then bore away for Timor, a distaace 
of twelve handred leagnes, across an ocean whose navigation was 
scarcely known, exposed both to the dangers of the deep and 

15 to famine, their little störe only allowing them to serve o\xt one 
ounce of bread, and a quarter of a pint of water, a day. 

Bat the captain and his crew passed throngh still greater 
privations. They were obUged, in one storm, to throw overboard 
all the saperflaoos clothes, spare sails-, and ropes. They en* 

20conntered several tempests;. — sometimes the sea broke over the 
boat, and they were seldom dry. The allowance of food was 
gradually redoced, and that of rum withheld. One bird they 
canght, about the size of a pigeon, was divided into eighteen 
portions, and greedily devoured; bat at last, in spite of all their 

25 misery, and after a variety of adventares and privations, almost 
unexampled, on the llth of Jane, Oaptain Bligh announced to 
his famished crew the pleasing intelligence, that, by Observation 
of longitnde, he fouüd they had passed the meridian of the 
eastern part of Timor. At day-break on the following morning 

90 a cultivated coast, fineiy -wooded, appeared before them. This 
was Timor, an Island north of New Holland. 

Thas in a voyage of forty-one days, through an almost nn- 
known sea, with the smallest stock of provisions, did this small 
Company ran a distance of three thoasand six hündred and eigh- 

35 teen miies, withoat the loss of a single individual. ' And to what 

do you suppose this was owing? Why, to order being preserved 

among the crew; by their hnplicit obedience to their superior; by 

Christian resignation; by fortitude and courage and patience. 

These are all moral qualities, and we may learn a lesson 

40from this narrative of the highest importance to as; namely, that 
we have powers within us, which, if properly used, are superior 
to 'all outward circomstances, and which will «nable ob to snbdae 
many evils, Indeed, what iö called evä* we must look apon rather 
as wholeeome erneuern»*** to &ur mmde, tkaa as real rnisfortunes. 

45 Withotft the triah of Ufe we shwüd b# unabh to have » doe 
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reHsh for its pleasures; just as without cold we should know 
nothing of tue comfort of heat, or without darkness be unabJe 
<Jaly to appreciate the benefit of ligfat. 

. Captain Bligh soon after came to England safle and sound, 
and a vQssei *was fitted out, in search of the mutineers. Several 5 
were taken, bronght to England, and executed. From their State- 
ment it appeared that quarreis soon sprang up among them after 
the departure of their captain, and several suffered violent deaths, 
among whom was Christian, the instigator of the mutiny. 

For a ntunber of yeara after, nothing was heard of the re- 10 
mainder of the crew; but, at length, two British vessels chanced 
to* fall in with Pitcairn's Island ; and were astomshed to find it 
inhabited; and, more so, to find that the inhabitants spoke the 
English language. 

At last a fine gray-headed old man came on board and con- 15 
fessed hims'elf to be one of the mutineers, by name, John Adams. 
His little colony consisted of forty-six persons, who had a pretty 
little village. They had cultivated the ground, and formed it after 
the English fashion. They were also peaceable, loving, and happy. 
Why was this? you will say. — John Adams had found out that 20 
good government and religion were necessary; ne had instrncted 
his Community in their duty to God and man, and tanght therm 
obectience to a code of simple bat efficient laws. rmmam m<*ttoo 



5. AURORA BOREALIS. 

Winter, in our temperate regions, exhibits very few phenomena25 
in comparison with what is visible in the arctic drcle. The poet 
Thomson, therefore, had jndiciously enriched his noble conclusion 
of the seasons with all the circumstances of picturesque beauty, to 
terrific grandeur, that could be borrowed from scenes far remote 
from ns. The famished troops of wolves pouring from the Alps ; 30 
the mountains of snow rolling down the precipices of the same 
country; the dreary plains over which the Laplander urges his 
reindeer; the wonders of the icy sea; and volcanoes flaming 
through a waste of snow, are objects selected with the greatest 
propriety from all that Nature presents mpst Singular and strik- 35 
ing in the various domains of boreal cold and desolation. 

As we advance into.the arctic regions, we find them distin- 
guished by more beautiful appeavancesw of that phenomenon which 
we call the awrora boreaU*. In Shetland these northern lights, 
which the natives call merry-dancerB, a name by which they are 40 
known to the common people even 1 in the south of England» are the 
konstant attendaqts of the clear evenings, aad^tON« % ^t<M 
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amid the gloom of the long winter nights. They commonly appear 
at twilight, near the horizon, of a dim coloar, approaching to yellow: 
sometimes continniog in that State fbr several hours, without any 
apparentmotion; afterwhich they break out into streams ofstronger 

. 5 light, spreading into columns, altering into ten thoosand different 
shapes, varying their colours from all the tints of yellow to the 
most obscure rosset, and sometimes becoming on a sudäen extinct. 
We, who see only the extremities of this northern phenomen, can 
form bnt a faint idea of its splendonr and its copascations. 

10 In Siberia there is one species of the aurora boreaUs, which 
regularly appears between the north-east and east, like a luminous 
rainbow with nomberless colours of light radiating from it. Beneath 
the arch is a veil of darkness, through which the stars appear with 
some brilliancy. — There is another kind, which begins with certain 

I5insulated rays from the north, and others from the north-east: 
these augment by degrees, tili they fill the whole concavity of 
the sky, and form an assemblage of colours inconceivably rieh 
and magnificent: but the attendant circumstances strike the 
-beholders with horror; for they crackle, sparkle, hiss, make a 

20whistling sound, and a noise even equal to that of artificial fire- 
works. The idea of an electrica! cause is strongly impressed by 
these circumstances. The natives on this occasion say it is a 
troop of men in the clouds, furiously mad, who are passing by. 
Every animal is Struck with fear. Even the dogs of the hunters 

25 are seized with such dread, that they will fall on the ground, 
and remain immoveable tili the cause is over. 

In Hudson's Bay, the firmament in winter has its peculiar 
beauties. The night is enlivened by the aurora borealis spreading 
its thousand lights and glowing colours over the sky, not to be 

SOdimmed even by the splendonr of the füll moon; and the stars 
are of a fiery redness; while, in the day-time, mock suns are 
frequently visible, richly tinged with all the hues of the rainbow» 

(DmHd Blair J 
6. THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON. 

35 CHAPTER L 

Never was a finer morning seen than the Ist of November, 
1755. The sun shone in his füll lustre, and the whole face of 
the sky was perfectly serene and clear. Not the least Signal or 
waming was afforded of that approaching event, which, in a few 
40minutes, rendered the fiourishing, opulent, and populous city of 
Lisbon, a scene of general horror and desolation. 

On the morning of that fatal day, between the hpurs of nine 
and ten, I was sitting in my apartment, and had just önished a 
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letter, when tbe table I was writing on began to tremble with a 
gentle motion ; which surprised me , as I could not perceive a 
breatb of wind stirring. While I was reflecting on wbat could 
be the cause, tbe wbole house began to shake from tbe very 
foundation, wbich at first I imputed to the rattling of coachesS 
in the streets; but on listening more attentively, I found it was 
owing to a ftightful noise under-ground, resembling the rumbling 
of distant thunder. All this passed in less than a minute. I 
now began to be alarmed, as it occurred to me, that the noise 
might possibly be the presage of an approaching earthqnake. 10 

I threw down my pen, and started up on my feet, remaining 
for a moment in suspense, whether I should stay in the apartment, 
or run into the street; but in a moment I was roused from my 
dream, being stunned witb a most horrid crash, as though every 
edifice in the city had tumbled down at once. The house I was 15 
in shook witb such violence, that the upper stories immediately 
feil in; and though my apartment (which was the first floor) did 
not immediately share the same fate, yet every thing was thrown 
out of its place, and it was with difficulty I kept my feet. 

I expected nothing less than to be crushed to death; as the 20 
walls continued rocking to and fro in the most frightful manner, 
and opening in severai places: large stones feil down on every 
side from the cracks, and the ends of most of the rafters started 
at the same time from the wall. The sky in a moment became 
so gloomy that I could distinguish no particular object. It was 25 
an Egyptian darkness, such as might be feit; owing to the pro- 
digious clouds of dust and lime, raised from so violent a qoncussion, 
and from the overthrow of so many buildings, and, as some re- 
ported, from sulphurous exhalations. However, it is certain that 
I found myself almost choked for nearly ten minutes. 30 

As soon as the glöom began to disperse, and the violence 
of the shock to abate, the first object I perceived in my room 
was a woman sitting on the floor, with an infant in her arms, 
covered with dust, pale and trembling. I asked her how she 
came there; but her consternation was so great that she could 35 
give me no account. She asked me, in the utmost agony, if I 
did not think the world was at an end: at the same time she 
complained of being choked, and begged I would procure her a 
little drink. I told her she. must not think of quenching her 
thirst, but of saving her lifo; as the house was just falling on40 
our heads, and a second shock would certainly bury us. 

I hurried down stairs, the woman with me, holding by my 
arm, and made directly to that end of the street which opens to 
the river Tagus : but Unding the passage entirely blocked up by 
the fallen bouses, I turned back; having helped th& \iwtta8L w<st^s> 

Gaatt«r, äd/J. Chrertomntkis. L \Q 
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a vast heap of ruins, with no small bazard to my own life. 
Just as we were going into the 6treet, there was one part which 
I could not climb over without the assistance of my hands as 
well as feet: I therefore desired her to let go her hold, which 
5she did, remaining two or three feet behind me, and at this 
moment there feil a vast stone from a tottering wall, and crushed 
both her and the child in pieces! 

r 

CHAPTER n. 

I had now a long narrow street to pass, in which the houses 

10 on each side were four or five stories high, all very old; and 
the greater part already thrown down, or continually falling, and 
threatening the passengers with death at every step; numbers 
of whom lay killed before me, or, what was more deplorable, so 
broised and wounded, that they could not move so as to escape 

15 the destruction which impended over them. 

As self-preservation , howeverj is the first law of nature, I 
proceeded on as fast as I could, and having got clear of the narrov 
street, I fotmd myself in safety in the large open space before St. 
Paul's church, which had been thrown down a few minutes before, 

20 and had buried a great part of a numerous congregatipn ! Here 
I stood some tinle, considering what I should do; but not thinking 
myself safe, I climbed over the ruins of the west end of the church, 
to get to the river-side; that I might be removed as far as possible 
from the tottering houses, in the dreaded event of a second shock. 

25 This with some difficulty I accomplished; and by the river- 
side I found a prodigious concourse of both sexes, and of all 
ranks and conditions. All these, whom their mutual dangers had 
here assembled as to a place of gafety, were on their knees at 
prayers, with the terrors of death in their countenances; every 

30 one striking his breast, and crying out incessantly to Heaven for 
mercy and protection. 

In the midst of cur devotions, the second great shock came 
with little less violence than the first; and it completed the nun 
of those buildings which had already been much shattered. The 

35 consternation now became so universal, that shrieks and cries 
could be distinctly heard from a considerable distance : at the 
same time we heard the fall of the parish-church, whereby many 
were killed on the spot. The force of this shock was so great, 
that I could scarcely support myielf on my knees; and it was 

40 attended with some. circurastances still more dreadful than the former. 

On a sudden I heard a general cry, "The sea is Coming in; 

we shall all be lost." Upon this, turning my eyes. towards the 

river Tagus, which in that place is neajiy four miles broad, I per- 
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* ceived it heaving and swetling in a most nnaccountable manner, 
for no wind was stirring. In an instant there appeared, at a 

- small distance, a large body of water, rising like a mountain. 
It approached foaming and roaming; and rushed toward the shore 

' with such rapidity, that we all ran for oor lives as fast as pos-5 
sible. Many were actually swept away; for my own part I had 
a narrow escape, and shouW certainly have been lost, had I not 
grasped a large beam which Jay on the groond, tili the water 
returned again to its Channel, which it did almost at the same 
.instant with equal rapidity. 

- CHAFTEB m. 10 

As there now appeared at least as mnch danger frorn the 
sea as the land, I scarcely knew whither to retfre for safety : I 
, therefore took a sndden resolntion to retarn back to the area 
\ . of St. Panl's. Here I stood some time, and observed the ships 
'\ tumbling and tossing about, as in a violent storm. Some had 15 
^ broken their cables, and were carried to the other side of the 
Tagns: others were whirled round with incredible swiftness: several 
large boats were turned keel npwards: and aU this withont any 
wind. It was at this moment, that the new quay, built ofrongh x 
marble, was entirely swallowed up, with all the people on it,20 
who had fled there for safety, and had reason to consider them- 
selves ont of danger. At the same time a great nnmber of 
böats and small vessels, which were anchored near it, all füll of 
people (who had retired to them for the same purpose), were 
all swallowed np as in a whirlpool, and never more appeared. 2& 

I did not see this last dreadfnl incident with my own 'eyes, 
as it occurred a quarter of a mile from the spot where I was: 
bnt I had the account from several masters of ships, who were 
anchored near the quay, and who saw the whole catastrophe. 
One of them informed me, that during the second shock he per- 30 
ceived the whole city waving backward and forward, like the sea 
when the wind first begins to rise; and that the agitation of the 
earth was so great, even under the river, that it threw np his 
large anchor from the mooring, which seemed to swim on the 
surface of the water: that immediately on this extraordinary con-35 
cussion, the river rose at once near twenty feet, and in a moment 
subsided: at which instant he saw the quay, with the immense 
concourse of people upon it, sink down; and at the same time 
the boats and vessels that were near it were also drawn into the 
cavity, which instantly closed, inasnrach as no sign of a wreck 40 
was ever afterwards seen. I went myself in a few days, but could 
not find even the rnins of a place where I had taken so man^ 
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agreeable walks: I fonnd it all deep water, and in some parts 
so deep as scarcely to be fatbomed. 

I had not been long in tbe area of St. Panl's church-yard, 
when I feit the third shock; at which, though less violent than 
5 tbe two former, tbe sea rushed in again, bot retired in like 
manner. I took notice tbat the waters retired so impetuously, as 
to leave some vessels quite dry, which rode in seven fathom water. 
Perhaps you may think the subject concluded; bot, alas! the 
horrors of this day are sufficient to fill a volume. As soon as it 

lOgrew dark, in the evening, another scene presented itself, littleless 
shocking than those already described. The whole city appeared 
in a blaze, so bright that I conld see to read. It was, without 
exaggeration, on fire in a hundred different places at once; and 
it continued bnrning for six days together, without intermission, 

15 or without the ]past attempt being made to stop its progress, 
such were the distress and consternation of the snrvivors. 

I conld never learn that this terrible fire was owing to any 
subterraneous ernption. The first of November being All Saints' day, 
every altar and every church and chapel (some of them haviug 

20more than twenty) was illuminated with a nnmber of wax-tapers 
and lamps; which* setting fire to the curtains and timber-work 
that feil with the shock, the conflagration soon spread in the 
neighbouring houses. The fire, in consequence, destroyed the 
whole city, at least every thing that was grand or valuable. 

26 The nnmber of persons that perished, including those who 
were burnt, or who were afterwards crushed to death while digging 
in the ruins, is supposed, on the lowest calculation, to have 
amounted to more than sixty thousand. This extensive and opulent 
city is now nothing but a vast heap of ruins; the rieh and poor 

80 are at present npon a level; and some thousands of families who 
but the day before had been easy in their circumstances , were 
this day scattered in the fields, in want of every convenience, 
while none were able to relieve them. (Dart&Euarj 



7. THE SEA. 

35 CHAPTER L 

The ocean rolling its snrges from clime to clime, is the most 
august objeet under the whole heaven. It is a speetacle of magnifi- 
cence and terror, which fills the mind, and amazes the imagination. 

Let us examine a Single drop of water, only so much as will 
40 adhere to the point of a needle. In this speck an eminent philo- 
sopher compntes no less than thirteen thousand globules. And if 
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so many exist in so small a space, how many müst there be in 
the nnmeasured extent of the ocean! 

Ifr is remarkable, that sand is a more effectaal barrier against 
the sea than rock; accordingly the sea is continually gaining upon 
a rocky shore, and losing upon a Sandy shore, unless where it5 
sets in with an eddy. Thus it has been gaining from age to 
age upon the isle of Portland, and the Land's-end in Cornwall; 
undermining , throwing down, and swallowing up orie huge rock 
after another. Meantime the sandy shores, both on our southern 
and western coasts, gain continually upon the sea. 10 

Beneath the boundary of rocks frequently lies a smooth level 
sand, almost as firm as a well-compacted causeway; insomnch 
that the tread of a horse scarcely impresses it, and the waters 
never penetrate it Without this wise contrivance, the searching 
vaves would insinuate into the heart of the earth; and the earth 15 
itself would in some places be hollow as a honey-comb, in others 
bibulous as a sponge. 

Nor are the* regions of the ocean without their proper inha- 
bitants, clothed in exact conformity to the clime; not in swelling 
wool or buoyant feathers, but with as much compactness and as 20 
Kttle superfluity as possible. They are clad, or rather sheathed, 
in scäles which adhere close, and are laid in a kind of natural . 
oil; than which nothing can be more light, and at the same 
time nothing more solid. It hinders the fluid fron) penetrating 
their flesh; it prevents the cold from chilling their blood; and 25 
enables them to make their way through the waters with the 
utmost facility. And they have each an air-bladder, a curious 
Instrument, by expanding or compressing which they rise to what 
height or sink to what depth they please. 

It is impossible to enumerate the variety of the scaly herds. 30 
Ämong them are animals of monstruous shapes and amazing qualities. 
The upper jaw of the sword-fish is lengthened into a strong and 
sharp sword, with which, though he is not above sixteen feet long, 
he scruples not to engage the whale himself. The sun-fish is one 
round mass of flesh; only it has two fins, which act the part ofd5 
oars. The polypus, with its numerous feet and claws, seems fitted 
only to erawl: yet an excrescence, rising on the back, enables it to 
steer a steady course through the waves. The shell of the nautilus 
forms a kind of boat, and he unfurls a membrane to the wind for 
a sail. He extends also two arms, with which, as with oars, he 40 
rows himself along. When he is disposed to dive, he strikes sali, and 
at once slnks to the bottpm. When the weather is calm, he mounts 
again, and performs his voyage without either chart or compass. 

Some, lodged in their shells, seem to have no higher emoloy ' 
than to imbibe nutriment, and are almost tootoäi \a ^h& x^Ssk q^«&> 
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which they lie; whiie others shoot along the yielding flood, and 
ränge the spacious regions of the deep. How various is their 
figure! The Shells of some seem to be the rode production* of 
chaace rather than of skill and design; yet even in these we 
5 find the nicest dispositions. Uncouth as they appear, they are 
exactly suited to the exigencies of their respective tenants. The 
structnre of others is all symmetry and elegance, and no enamel 
can be compared to their polish. 

The mackarel, herring, and various other kinds, throng our 

locreeks and bays; while those of enormoos size and appearance, 

which would fright the valuable fish from our coasts, are kept in 

the abysses of the ocean; as wild beasts, compejled by the same 

over-ruling Power, hide themselves in the recesses of the forest. 

CHARTER n. 

15 As the natives of the deep are continually obliged to devour 
one another for necessary subsistence, without extraordinary recruits 
the whole watery race must soon be totally extinct. Were they to 
bring forth no more at a birth than land-animals, the increase 
would be far too small for the consumption. The weaker species 

20 would soon be destroyed by the stronger, and the stronger them- 
selves must soon after perish for want of food. Therefore, to 
supply millions of animals with subsistence, they spawn not by 
scores, but by millions. A Single female produces a nation. The 
great naturalist, Mr. Leuwenboeck, counted in an ordinary cod 

25 9,384,000 eggs. By this amazing expedient, constant reparation 
is made proportionable to the immense bavoc. 

And as the sea abounds with animal inhabitants, so it does 
also with vegetable productions; some soft as wool, others hard 
as stone. Some rise like a leafless shrub; some are expanded 

30 in the form of a net; some grow with their heads hanging 
downwards, and seem rather suspended than springing from the 
juttings pf the rocks. 

The herbs and trees on the dry land are fed by the Juices 
that permeate the soil, and float in the air. For this purpose 

35 they are furnished with leaves to collect the one, and with roots 
to attract the other. Whereas the sea-plants, having sufficient 
nourishment in the circumambient waters, have no need to detach 
roots into the ground, or forage the earth for sustenance. In- 
stead, therefore, of penetrating, they are but just tacked to the 

40bottom; and adhere to some solid substance only with such a 
tenacity as may secure them from being tossed to and fro by the 
agitation of the waves. 

The sea is that grand reservoir which supplies the earth with 
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its fertility; and the air and sun are the mighty engines, which 
work without intermission , to raise the water from this inex- 
haustible cistern. The clouds, as aqueducts, convey the genial 
atores along the atmosphere, and distribute them in seasonable 
and. regulär proportions through all the regions of the globe. 6 

With what difficulty do we extract a drop of perfectly sweet 
water from this vast pit of brine ! Yet the sun draws off every 
moment millions of tons in vaporous exhalations, which, being 
aecurely lodged in the qlouds, are sent abroad sweetened and 
refined, without the least brackish tincture or bitaminoas sediment; l( 
sent forth upon the. wings of the winds to distil in dews and 
rains, to ooze in fountains, to trickle along in rivulets, to roll 
from the sides of mountains, to flow in copious streams amid 
bnrning deserts and through populous kingdoms, in order to re- 
fresh aud fertilise, to beautify and enrich, every soil in the clime. U 

How amäzing are the goodness and power of the world's 
adorable Maker, in distributing so largely what is so extensively 
beneficial ! that water, whithout which we can scarce perform any 
business, or enjoy any comfort, should stream by our houses, 
should come from the ends of the earth, from the extremities of ä 
the ocean to serve us! that this boundless mäss of fluid salt, 
so intolerably nauseous to the taste, should be the original spring 
that quenches the thirst both of man and every other species of 
animals ! Doubtless the power by which this is effected can make 
all things work together for our good. (MontMv Maga*i*«j 21 









8. THE TIDES. 

The tides of the sea have ever been considered among the 
most wonderful phenomena of Nature. The conjectures of ancient 
philosophers concerning them were equaily various, visionary, and 
wild. But the moderns have discovered that the phenomena of3< 
the tides are to be accounted for upon the principle of action 
and re-action, creäted by the common rotation of fixed earth 
and oscillating fluids, the former reacting on the latter, and 
prodncing the oscillations of the waters called tides. 

The waters ■ of the great oceans are observed to oscillate in 31 
mass backward and forward, twice in every twenty-four hours. 
Their rate of motion in performing this oscillation is, in diffei^ent 
seas, from two to five miles per hour; and the accumulation and 
retreat of the waters on the shores of seas and rivers occasion a 
rise and fall of from five to forty feet according to local circum- 4< 
stances, which rises and falls are called Tides. \\» \& IwaA **&» 
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that the times of high and low water vary every day about fifly 
minutes, or the difference of time in which the Moon armes on 
succe88ive days at the meridian of the place. 

There appears therefore to be some connection between the 
ömotions of the waters of the sea, and the motion of the Moon. 
This connection has been ascribed to a supposed power called at- 
traction or gravitation, acting in some onknown manner between 
remote bodies; bat it is now found to be a necessary effect of 
the reciprocal motions of the Earth and Mbon, created by the 
lOreactions of each on the intervening medium of space. 

The Moon appears* to perform a monthly revolütion about the 

Barth; but in truth the Moon does not revolve around the centre 

the Earth, but round a point, folcrum, or centre of the two 

masses of the Earth and Moon; and around this centre the Earth 

lörevolves in the same time, or 27 days, while it also revolves 

every day around its own axis. 

The Earth' s motion, then, around the centre of the two mas- 

. ses, while it turns oh its own axis, necessarily gives a coincident 

swing, or centrifugal force, to the moveable waters; and as this 

20force has constant reference to the position of the Moon on the 

opposite sidö of their common centre of motion, it will vary its 

position on the Earth accördingly, or about 50 minutes per day, 

because the Moon performs its entire revolütion in 27 days, and 

therefore advances the 27th part of 24 hours. 

25 The action or impulse of the Sun of the Earth and Moon 

being equal at the quarters, the Earth* s diurnal motion and its 

lunar motion then coincide and the swing from the latter being 

the least, the tides then become the lowest or neap; but as the 

two bodies approach the conjunction, or new, or füll Moon, the 

30 greatest difference in the forces takes place, and then the oscillation 

of the seas is the greatest, and the rise is called a spring tide. 

The rise and fall is however not the same on all coaäts, 

because the same bulk of waters will rise higher in contracted 

Channels than in open ones, and because among rocks and is- 

85lands the effect is often increased by the meeting of the cur- 

rents of tides in opposite directions. 

In effect the tides serve to regulato and give steadiness to 
the motions of the Earth, like the balance-wheel of any machine, 
and are a further proof of the sublime contrivance which arranged 

40 the Wprld. CD*vid Blair j 

9. THE WINDS. 

The earth on which we live is every where surrounded by a 
fine invisibile fluid, which extends to several miles above its sur- 
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face, and is called air. It is found by experiments, that a small 
quantity of air is capable of being expanded so as to fill a very 
large space, or of being compressed into a mach smaller compass 
than it occupied before. The general cause of the expansion of 
the air is heat; that of its compression, cold. Hence, if anys 
part of the air or atmosphere reeeive a greater degree of cold * 
or heat than it had before, its parts will be put in motion, and 
be expanded or compressed. Bat when air is put in motion, we 
call it wind in general; and a breeze, gale, or storm, according 
to. the quickness or velocity of that motion. 10 

Winds, therefore, which are commonly considered as things 
extremely variable and uncertain, depend on a general cause, 
and act with more or less uüiformity in proportion as the action 
of this cause is more or less constant. It is found, by observations 
made at sea, that, from thirty degrees north latitude to thirty 15 
degrees south, there is. a constant east wind throughout the year, 
blowing on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and called the trade 
wind. This is occasioned by the action of the sun, which, in 
moving from east to west, heats, and consequently expands, the 
air immediately ander him; and by this means a stream or tide20 
of air always accompanies him in his course, and occasions a 
perpetual east wind within these limits. This general cause,, 
however, is modified by a number of particulars, the detail of 
which would be too tedious and complicated here. 

The winds called the tropicai winde, which blow from some25 
particular point of the compass without much Variation, are of three 
kinds: 1. The general trade winde, which extend to nearly thirty 
degrees of latitude on each side pf the equator in the Atlantic, 
Ethiopic, and Pacific seas. 2. The monsoons, or shifting trade 
winds, which blow six months in the opposite. These are mostlyao 
in the Indian or Eastern Ocean, and do not extend abov$ two 
hundred leagues from the land. Their change is at the vernal and 
autamnal equinoxes, and is accompanied with terrible storms of 
thunder, lightning, and rain. 3. The eea and land breezee, which 
are another kind of periodical winds, that blow from the land from 35 
midnight to noon, and from the sea from about noon tili midnight; 
these, however, do not extend above two or three leagues from shore. 

Near the coast of Guinea, in Africa, the wind blows nearly 
always from the west, south-west, or south. On the coast of Peru, 
in South America, it blows constantly from the south-west. Beyond40 
the latitude of thirty, north and south, the winds, as we daily 
perceive in Great B ritain, are more variable, though they blow 
oftener from the west than any other point. Between the fourth 
and tenth degrees of north latitude, and between the* longitude of 
GapeVerd Islands, there is a tract of sea eoxvA^m^^XA^^^ÄS^ 6 ^ 
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calms, attended with terrible thunder and lightning, and such rains, 
that this sea has acquired the name of the Rains. a>o»i& Blair.) 



10. PEARL-FTSHING. 

There are two seasons for pearl fishing; the first is in March 
5 and April, and the last in August and September; and the more 
rain there falls in the year, the more plentiful these fisheries are. 
At the beginning of the season there are sometimes two hundred 
and fifty barks on the banks; the larger barks have two divers, 
and the smaller one each. As soon as the barks arrive at the 

10 place where the fish lie, and have cast anchor, each diver binds a 
stone six inches thick and a foot long, under his body; which 
serves him as ballast, prevents hjs being driven away by the motion 
of the water, and enables him to walk more steadily under the 
waves. Theyalso tie another very heavy to one foot, by which 

15 they are speedily sent to the bottom of the sea; and as the oysters 
are usually firmly fastened to the xocks, they arm their hands 
with leathern mittens, to prevent their being bruised in pulling 
the oysters violently off; but this is sometimes performed with 
an iron rake. Lastly, each diver carries down with him a large 

20net in the manner of a sack, tied to his neck by a. long «ord, 

the other end of which is fastened to the side of the bark. This 

net is to hold the oysters gathered from the rock» and the cord 

is to pull up the diver when his bag is füll, or when he wants air. 

Thus equipped, he sometimes precipitates himself sixty feet 

25 under water; and as he has no time to lose, he no sooner ar- 
rives at the bottom, "than he begins to run from side to side, 
tearing up all the oysters he meets with, and putting them with 
the utmost expedition into his net. 

At whatever depth the divers are, the light is so great that 

30 they easily see all that passes in tha sea, and sometimes, to 
their great consternatioji , perceive the approach of.enormous 
fishes, to which their dexterity in muddying the water does not 
always save them from becoming a prey: and of all the dangers 
attending the fishery, this is the greatest and the most usual. 

35 The best divers will keep under water near half an hour, and 
the least skilful do not stay less than a quarter. During all this 
time they hold their breath, which they acquire the power of döing 
by long practice. When they want relief, they pull the rope to 
which the bag is fastened; and hold fast by it with both hands; 

40 on which those in the bark draw them up into the air, and unioad 
them of theif oysters, amounting sometimes to five hundred. 

(David Blair ^ 
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11. OBSERVATIONS OF ONE WHO WAS BORN BUND, AND OBTAINED 

HIS SIGHT BT COÜCHING. 

He thought scarlet the most beautiful of all colours; of the 
rest, the most gay were the most pleasing; bat the first time he 
saw black he was very aneasy, and the sight of a negro woman 5 
some months after Struck him with horror. 

When he first obtained his sight, he was so far from having 
any rdea about distance, that he thought all objects touched his 
eyes, and uone were so agreeable as those which were smooth 
and regulär, but he could form no opinion as to what it was 10 
that pleased him. 

Upon being told the names of things, the form of which he 
before knew from feeling, he would carefully observe them, that 
he might know them again; and he often complained, w that he 
learned to know, again to forget, a thousand things in a day."i& 

He was much surprised that the persons and things which 
from feeling he had liked best, did not always appear the most 
agreeable to his sight; and he evidently expected that those 
persons whom he most loved, would appear most beautiful, and 
that those things which were most agreeable to taste, should be 20 
so to vision. / 

It was not tili two months after he was. couched, he disco- 
vered that pictures merely represented solid bodies, and even then 
when he found that those parts, which from their shades appeared 
round and uneven, feit Hat like the other parts, he was amazed, 25 
and asked which was "the lying sense," the touch or vision. 
Being shown his father's likeness, in a locket, he acknowledged 
the resemblance, and was much surprised that a large face could 
be expressed in so little room, saying, it seemed as impossible 
to him "as to put a bushel of any thing into a pint measure."30 

At first he could bear very little light, and he thought the 
things he saw extremely large; upon seeing larger objects, and 
comparing them with the former, he remarked a difference in size 
between them; but he was unable to imagine any dimensions 
beyond those immediately in view; and though he knew the 35 
room he was in was only a part of the house, yet he could not 
conceive that the whole house could look bigger than the room did. 

He said his principal reason for submitting to be couched 
was, "that he might be able to read and write." He did not 
suppose that he could have more pleasure in Walking abroad 40 
than in the garden, which he could do readily and with safety; 
and added, that even blindness .had this advantage, that he could 
go anywhere in the dark, much bettet than \\&«& ^\& ttw\& *s&« 
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Every new object was, he said, a new delight to him; and 
being taken to EpsomDowns, and observing an extended prospect, 
he was greatly pleased, and called it "a new kind of feeling." 

(Montkly Magasine.J 



5 12. THE MINES OF ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER I. 

Coal-Mines. 

English coal is of great repute even in foreign countries, 

• and forms a considerable article of commerce. The principal of 

lOthem are at and near Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The Northombrian coal-mines are very subject to fire-damps, 
by which men have often been killed, maimed, or burnt. Some 
have been blown up at the mouth of the works; and the whole 
of the works have often been known to be shattered to pieces and 

15 completely destroyed. The fire-damp is a vapour, which, being 
touched by the workmen's candles, presently takes fire, giving a 
report like a gnn, and producing all the effects of lightning. To 
prevent these mischiefs, the miners now use no candles in their 
work, bat the safety lamp, invented by Sir H. Davy, which gives 

20 light throngh masses of fine wire withont the possibility of ignit- 
ing the vapour. 

From the mines of Kingswood in Gloucestershire, the city of 
Bristol is snpplied with coals; bat no part of England affords 
such prodigious quantities of this serviceable mineral as the pits 

25 in Northumberland and Durham. The coals from Newcastle are 
sent by sea to all parts of England and Scotland, and also to 
Holland, to France and Flanders. The city of London alone is 
reckoned to consume annnally at least 1,000,000 chaldrons con- 
taining six-and-thirty busheis ; yet it is calcnlated that they will 

30 not be exhausted in 300 years. 

Whitehaven is the second most eminent port in England for 
its coal-trade. From hence the city of Dublin and all the towns 
of Ireland on the coast, as well as some parts of Scotland, and 
the Isle of Man, are supplied. Oannel, or candle-coal, which is 

35 found in some of the. northern counties, particularly in Lancashire, 
is light and glossy; cleaves into thin flakes, and, when kindled, 
yields a continual blaze tili it is consumed to ashes. Its hard- 
ness renders it capable of a polish; and standishes, cups, candle- 
sticks, etc. are frequently made of it. 

40 There is a kind'of coal dug up in Staffordshire, called pea- 
cock coal; because, when turned to the light, it shows all the colours 
in the peacock's train. Another kind called wood coal, from its 
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colour and softness, which indicate tbat it has recently been 
converted from wood 'into coal, is dug up in Derbyshire. 

The business of a miner was formerly rendered dangerous by 
explosions of gas; but it being discovered that metal wire stops 
the passage of flame, safety lamps have been constructed which 5 
give light withoat danger of explosion. 

CHAPTER H. 

The Lead-Mines in SomerseUhire. 

The lead-mines of the Mendip hüls in Somersetshire afford 
vast qnantities of this useful metal. The ore sometimes runs in 10 
veins, is at others dispersed in banks, and ofben lies between 
rocks. Some of it is hard, and some soft. There is a spar 
about it which is white, transparent, and brittle, like glass; and 
another substahce called crootes, which is a white stone, soft, 
mealy, and marled with ore. That ore is best which is clearestis 
and heaviest, and of which thirty-six hundred weight will yield 
a ton of lead. The soil abont these mines is red and stony; 
and the stones that are washed by the brooks and Springs are 
ponderous, and of a reddish colour. 

The miners work by the light of candles, which, if they have 20 
enough, willlast three or four honrs. They seldom meet with 
damps, but water occasionally breaks in upon them : in which case 
they drive an adit, or new passage, upon a level tili it is dry. 
To empty the water out of the mines, they use leathern bags 
that will each hold eight or nine gallons, which are drawn up2& 
to the; top by ropes and puileys. 

The tools with which they work are so hardened as to make 
an impression upon the head of an anvil; and yet they often 
break in an hour's time. When they meet with a black stone, 
they reckon it a bad sign, as leading to a rock that will hinderso 
their works; the nearness of which is also indicated by a short 
brittle clay. Having got the ore of the mine, they beat it small, 
wash it in a running stream, and sift it in iron sieves. Then 
upon a hearth, or furnace, they lay a quantity of oaken gads, 
which they light with charcoal, and blow with bellows workedss 
by men's feet When the fire-plate is bot, they throw the ore . 
on the wood , which melts down into the furnace , whence they 
take it out with an iron ladle, and cast it upon sand into what 
form they please. The smoke of the lead is a very great an- 
noyance to the workmen, and subjects them to a mortal disease, 40 
as it does the cattle that are suffered to graze thereabout. The 
adjacent trees also have their tops burnt, and their leaves and 
bark discolourecL 
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CHAPTER DL 

The Copper-Mines of Cornwall. 

No part ofEarope affords richer copper than Cornwall, though 
the mines have not been worked with considerable advantagc 
5 mach more than ninety years. It is there discovered in a vast 
variety of ores, the most common of which is of a yellow brass- 
colour; bnt there are also red, grey, black, blue, green, and 
peacock ore; the latter yields but little copper; the grey contains 
more metal than the yellow, and the red more than the grey. 

10 There are, besides, in most of the mines, considerable quantities 
of malleable copper, which, from its_purity, the miners call virgin 
ore. This is naturally alloyed with various substances; sometimes 
with rock-crystal, sometimes with a gravelly clay, and at others 
with the rast of iron. Its figure also is yery various; being some- 

Ißtimes in thin plates, shaped like leaves; sometimes in drops and 
lnmps; sometimes branched, fringed, or twisted into wires; some- 
times crossed at the top like a dagger; and at others resembling 
hollow fillagree work. 

It has also been found in powder, littfe inferior in lustre to 

20gold, and in solid masses of several pounds weight, unmixed, 
and highly poUshed. 

The water in which the copper-ore is washed, is converted 
by evaporation into blue vitriol for the dyers : . and that which 
comes from the-bottom of the mines is strongly impregnated 

25 with copper. 

There is a mineral found in tin^mmea^ called mundic, .which 
the tinners formerly separated from the tin, because it made it 
thick and curdy; whence it Was thrown aside and neglected; 
but experiments have lately been made upon it, and this once 

30useless ore affords as good copper as that of Sweden. 

Cornwall also produces lead and iron, together with a great 
variety of crystals, and a considerable number of semi-metals, 
as speltre, bismuth, zinc, antimony, lapis calaminaris, black-lead, 
and cobalt. Here are likewise some quarries- of marble, a stone 

35 called warming-stone, which, on being once heated, will continue 
warm eight or ten hours. In a copper-mine near Redruth, on 
the northcoast, is found the swimming-stone. It consists of 
rectilinear laminae as thin as paper, intersecting each other in all 
directions, and leaving unequal cavities between them — a structure 

40 which renders the stone so cellular as to swim in water. Here 
have likewise been found several kinds of the asbestos, a stone 
so fibrous, that a kind of linen has been made of it, which is 
capable of resisting the action of fire. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Tin-Mines of Cornwall. 

Among the various metals and minerals produced in England, 
none is more considerable than its tin; the greatest part of Europe 
being supplied with that article from the mines in Cornwall. 5 

How long the tin-mines have been discovered or worked can- 
not be exactly ascertained; bnt it is certainthat the ancientßritons, 
if not the Romans, converted them to their advantage. Under the 
Saxons they appear to have been neglected; but after the Coming 
of the Normans, they produced very considerable revenues, to the 10 
earls of Cornwall, particiilarly to Richard, brother of King Henry III. 
Several regulations were afterwards made to encourageadventnrers; 
a charter and varions immunities being granted by Edmund, earl 
Richard's brother, who also framed and ratified the stannary laws, 
laying a certain duty upon tin, payable to the earls of Cornwall. Ed- 15 
ward III confirmed the tinners in all their Privileges, and erected 
Cornwall into a dakedom, with which he invested his son, Edward 
the Black Prince : and since that time the heirs apparent to the 
crown of England, if eldest sons, have enjoyed it successively. 

The working of the tin-mines is extremely difficult; not only20 
on account of the great depth to which the workmen are some- 
times obliged to sink their shafts or pits, but also because the 
rocks through which a passage is to be cut are so hard that they 
can scarcely dig a foot in a week. The soft shaking earth found 
in these mines is also very troublesome, an account of the unwhole- 25 
some vapours it exhales, and the currents of water that frequently 
issue from it. When the ore is dug and drawn out of the niine, 
it is broken to pieces with large hammers, and then carried to 
a stamping-raill, where it is pounded still smaller; and the water, 
passing through, washes away the earthy parts, leaving the metallic 30 
ones behind. It is then dried in a furnace on iron plates to drive 
off the arsenic with which it is combined, and ground to powder 
in a mill, after which it is again washed and dried, and in this 
State the metallic matter is called block tin. m 

To convert it into white tin, or metal, they carry it to a35 
furnace, where, by means of a charcoal fire, kept up by very large 
bellows, it is smelted; and when cold they forge it, which is the 
last thing done to it in the works. Two pounds of black tin, 
when melted, yield about one of white. It is remarkable that the 
dross or scoria scummed off the tin in fusion, and melted down 40 
with fresh ore, runs into metal; and even the matter washed and 
separated from the metal in the mill,. being thrown up in heaps, 
after resting six or seven years, will, by fetehing over again, as 
they call it, yield as good tin as that of Germany. a>m*id buut.j 
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1. THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

All ancient writers agree in representing the first inhabitants of 
5 Britain as a tribe of the Gauls or Celtae, who peopled that island 
from the neighbouring continent. Their language was the same, 
their manners, their government, their superstition, varied only by 
those small differences which time or communication with the 
bordering nations must necessarily introduce. The inhabitants of 

10 Gaul, especially in those parts which He contiguous to Italy, had 
acquired, from a commerce with their southern neighbours, soiue 
refinement in the arts which gradually diffased themselves north- 
wards and spread bat a very faint light over this island. The 
Greek and Roman navigators or merchants (for there were scarcely 

15 any other travellers in those ages) broaght back the most shocking 
accounts of the ferocity of the people, which they magnified, as 
usual, in order to excite the admiration of their coantryinen. The 
south-east parts, however, of Britain, had already, before the age 
of Caesar, made the first and most requisite step towards a civil 

20 settlement, ancj the Britons, by tillage and agriculture, had there 
increased to a great multitude. The other inhabitants of the 
island still maintained themselves by pasture : they were clothed 
with skins of beasts. They dwelt in huts, which they rcared 
in the forests and marshes, with which the conntry was covered: 

|5 they shifted easily their habitation, when actuated either by the 
hopes of plnnder, or the fear of an enemy: the convenience of 
feeding their cattle was even a sufficient motive for removing 
their seats: and as they were ignorant of all the refineqients of life, 
their wants and their possessions were eqnally scanty and limited. 

80 The Britons were divided iiito many small nations or tribes; 
and being a military people, whose j$)e property was their arms- 
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and their cattle, it was impossible, after they had acquired a relish 
for liberty, for their princes or chieftains to establish any despotic 
authority over them. Their governments, though monarchical, were 
free, as well as those of all the Geltic nations; and the common 
people seem even to have enjoyed more liberty among them, than 5 
among the nations of Gaul, from whom they were descended. 
Each state was divided into factions within itself : it was agitated 
with jealousy or animosity against the neighbouring states: and 
while the arts of peace were yet unknown, wars were the chief 
occupation and formed the chief object of ambition,»among the people. 10 

The religion of the Britons was one of the most considerable 
parts of their government : and the Druids, who were their priests, 
possessed great authority among them. Besides ministering at the 
altar, and directing all religious duties, they presided over the edu- 
cation of youtk; they enjoyed an immunity from wars and taxes;l5 
they possessed both the civil and criminal Jurisdiction; they decided 
all controversies among states as ( well as among private persons, 
and whoever refiised to submit to their decree was exposed to the 
most severe penalties. The sentence of excommunication was pro- 
nounced against him : he was forbidden access to the sac/ifices or 20 
public worship: he was debarred all intercourse with his fellow- 
citizens, even in the common affairs of life: his Company was 
universally shunned, as profane and dangerous : he was refused the 
protection of law : and death itself became an acceptable relief from 
the misery and infamy to which he was exposed. Thus, the bands of 25 
government, which were naturally loose among tha( rüde and turbulent 
people, were happily corroborated by the terrors of their superstition. 

No species of superstition was ever more terrible than that of 
the Druids. Besides the severe penalties, which it was in the power 
of the ecclesiastics to inflict in this world, they inculcated the 30 
eternal transmigration of souls; and thereby extended their authority 
as far as the fears of their. timorous votaries. They- practised their 
rites in dark groves or other secret recesses; and in order to throw 
a greater mystery over their religion, they communicated their doc- 
trines only to the initiated, and strictly forbade the committing of 35 
them to writing, lest they should at any time be exposed to the 
examination of the profane vulgär. Human sacrifices were practised 
among them: the spoils of war were oftendevoted to their divinities; 
and they punished with the severest tortures whoever dared to 
secrete any part of the consecrated offering. These treasures they 40 
kept in woods and forests; secured by no other guard than the 
terrors of their religion; and this steady conquest over human 
avidity may be regarded as more signal than their prompting men 
to the most extraordinary and most violent efforts. No idolatrous 
worship ever attained such «n asceadant ovex TaasäswA *& <&& ^^ 

ßmatter, togL Chrestomathie, h \\ 
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the ancient Gauls and Britons; and the Romans, after their 
conquest, finding it impossible to reconcile tbose nations to the 
law« and institutions of their masters, while it maintained its 
authority, were at last obliged to abolish it by penal Statutes; a 
5violence which had never, in any other instance, been practised 
by those tolerating conquerors. a>a»td Hum*j 



2. THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN. 

Ambition and the unbounded love of glory impelled Jahns 
Caesar to invade this, hitherto unexplored conntry. The conqueror 

10 of Gaul wished to become also the conqueror ofBritain. Seizing, 
therefore, the miserable pretext, that the Britons had sent aid 
to the Gauls, in the noble strüggle, which they had maintained 
against him for their liberties, Julius Caesar set sail with his 
formidable legions, from the spot where Calais now Stands. 

15 Passing the narrow Channel, his galleys anchored nearly opposite 
to Deal in Kent, about fifty-five years before the nativity of our 
Saviour. The British tribes were seen arranged in their unskilful 
order of battle on the beach, ready to receive the attack of 
their enemies. Their intermingled infantry and charidts rushed 

20 forward into the waves to meet those troops, who by their dis- 
cipline and valour had triumphed aver all resistance; and so 
violent was the shock of rüde, undisciplined warriors, animated by 
the spirit of patriotism and liberty, that it was not far from over- 
throwing the superiority of arms, armour, steady valour and nji- 

25 litary experience. So dreadful was the Charge of the half-naked 
Britons, that it required an extraordinary eflfort to animate the 
Romans to maintain the reputation they had so long enjoyed. 
The utmost exertions of their general were called forth; and the 
standard-bearer of the tenth legion, Caesar's favourite legion, threw 

30 the sacred eagle into the midst of the fight to stimulate and render 

desperate his men. After a severe strüggle, the Romans prevailed; 

the Britons were defeated, demanded peace and offered hostages. 

Convinced that he had engaged in an enterprize much more 

difficult than he had imagined, Cesar listened to their proposals, 

35 and granted the requested peace upon easy conditions. The peace 
however was soon brokeri, for what peace can be maintained with 
invaders ! A Roman legion was surrounded, and in danger of being 
destroyed by the Britons, but was disengaged by the timely approach 
of Caesar. Having spent the winter in Italy, the Roman Commander 

40returned to Britain in the spring with more numerou* forces. Cas- 
sibelanus, Prince ofthe Trinobantes, bravely attacked the Romans. 
In the first encounter he was crowned with success; but being 
entirely vanquished in a second battfe, he was finally obliged to 
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give up the contest. Caesar having imposed a, tribute upon the 
vanquished, and taken hostages for its payment, departed for Gaul. 
Though this illustrious Roman had beaten tbe Britons in battle, 
and dismayed them by the terror of bis arms, yet he effected only their 
nominal subjection, and by no meansmade a conquestof theconntry.. 5 

For nearly one hundred years after the death of Julius Cesar, 
Britain remained ungalled by tbe yoke of Boine. The Britons 
began to advance towards civilisation by tbeir interconrse with the 
Romans; many of whom settled in the coontry, and engaged in 
commerce. Until the reign of the Emperor Claudius the Roman 10 
authority over Britain was more a name than a reality, bnt an army 
was then sent to Britain under the command of Ostorius Scapula, 
a skilful leader. In yain did the Britons, headed by Caractacus, 
one of their intrepid rulers, oppose the storm. After having, during 
nine years, struggled against superior force and experience, the 15 
brave Caractacus was betrayed by a treacherous ally, and carried 
to Rome, a captive. So little was this noble patriot affected by 
his personal misfortune, that, when looking around he surveyed 
the magnificent edifices of the proud queen of cities, he exclaimed: 
How is it possible that they who possess such sumptuous habitations, 20 
should covet the mean cottages of the Britons ! Introduced to the 
presence of the emperor, he spoke with such force and dignity, that 
Claudius commanded his fetters to be stricken off, and treated him 
and his family with distinguished honour. But the Britons were 
not yet subdued. The Druids, calling superstition to the aid of25 
freedom, excited their oppressed countrymen to resistance. They 
flew to arms, and the flames of war soon spread throughout the 
land. But Suetonius Paulinus, a xenowned leader, reanimated the 
courage of the Romans, and after repeafed conflicts, penetrated 
to the isle of Mona, now Anglesea, the sacred retreat of the 30 
Druids; where under thick forests of their favourite tree, the 
oak, they taught their pupils, and practised their horrible rites. 
Paulinus found these priests intermingled with frantic females, 
running along the coast, uttering dreadful yells, with torches in 
their hands and dishevelled hair, inspiring their warriors with all 35 
the furies of fanaticism, and the fiercest ardour of fight. 

This fearful spectacle at first daunted the Roman soldiers, but 
encouraged by their general to despise vain appearances, they ad- 
vanced to combat and gained a sanguinary victory. They destroyed 
the altars and consecrated woods, they burnt tbe Druids in their 40 
own fires, and imagined that they had secured their conquest by 
this triumph over superstition. But not sooner had the victor marched 
away to quell an insurrection in the eastern provinces, in which 
7000 Romans had perished by the avenging sword of the Britons, 
than those he had conquered resumed their armfe, and M^^«» 
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Boadicea, a heroine princess, exasperated by crael* personal 
injuries, attacked London, which was already a considerable 
colony, and devastated it by fire and sword. Suetonius Panlinas 
revenged the destruction of his countrymen by a decisive victory 
5 and Boadicea sought refnge from captivity in volnntary death. 
Britain, how^ver, was not wjiolly subdued until the time of 
Domitian, when Julius Agricola, a man of talent and experience, 
after having snbdned the southern part of the island penetrated 
to its nothern limits, exterminated the last army the Britons 

10 could raise, headed by the brave bnt unfortunate Galgacus, drove 
the savage inhabitants to their mountains, and rednced nearly the 
whole of Britain to a Roman province. To repel the incursions 
of the wild mountaineers, Agricola cansed his soldiers to con- 
stnict a rampart from the month of the Glyde to that of the 

15Forth. By his care the rest of the country was meliorated and 
civilized. He introduced the Roman customs, langnage and scien- 
ces. In proportion as they tasted the sweets, and enjoyed the 
advantages of, civil life, the Britons lost their love of indepen- 
dence and hardy valour, but with it they likewise lost the super- 

20stition, which enslaved them to the Druids, and that fierce ir- 
ritable temper, which involved them in perpetual wars, producing 
desolation in the land, and preventing improvement of every kind. 

/BoU.) 
3. THE SCOTS AND PICTS. 

Dnring the interval of blesscd historic oblivion Adrian, who 

25visited the island, thonght fit to abandon the northern extremity, 
and erected a new rampart from the Solway to the Tyne, many 
miles sonth of the rampart of Agricola. Severns, likewise, who 
fonnd his presence necessary in Britain to repel the incursions of 
the Galedonians and Meatae, erected a stone-wall almost parallel 

30 with that of Adrian; and so firmly was it constructed, that its 
remains are still visible. The Caledonians were a fierce and hardy 
tribe, snpposed to have emigrated from Ireland into Scotland, 
the wild and mountainous region of which they occupied. The 
Meatae were the inhabitants of the northern part of England, 

35 who, thongh eqnally as barbarous as the Galedonians, yet not 

posses^ing a country so diffieult of access were more easily subdued. 

When Constantius aspended the imperial throne of Rome, he 

placed Britain under the Prefect of the Gauls and divided it into 

three provinces. The first, called Britannia prima, comprehended 

40 all that portion of Britain, which lies south of theThames. London 
was its capital. The second was named Britannia seconda. It 
comprehended that part of 'the country which lies between the river 
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Severn and the Irish sea, and which is now called Wales. Isca, 
or Caerleon, was its chief-town. The third named Maxima Cae- 
sariensis, included all the remaining part of Britein, east and 
north of the Thames and the Severn. York was its principal 
city. Towards the close of the fourth Century the Britons en- 5 
gaged in the party of Maximus, a pretender to the imperial 
sceptre, and multitudes of them accompanied him into Ganl. Hb 
enterprize failed, but his British soldiers retreating to Armorica, 
settled there. The name Bretagne, Britany, and evident traces 
of their language are standing proofs of this event. 10 

In the year ofChrist412 the weakened conditions of the empire 
obligedHonorius to withdraw the Roman troops from distant stations, 
in order to strengthen (he more central parts of his dominions. 
The Picts, so called from the term Pictich, a plunderer, together 
with the Scots, who derived that appellation from the Qeltic word 15 
Scuite, a wanderer, quickly forced the rampart which had been 
raised by Roman skill, and defended by Roman bravery,and over- 
whelmed the unwarlike Britons, like a torrent. Twice the Roman 
emperor sent them aid from Gaul. Gallio of Ravenna, who com- 
manded the last detachment of auxiliaries, having driven back the 20 
savage plunderers to their woods and fastnesses, assembled the 
Chiefs of the island and informed them that they could not longer 
hope for the assistance of the Romans, but must depend for their 
safety npon their own exertions. The repairing of the wall of 
Severus, arms and military engines, with instructions how to ose 25 
them, were the last kind offices the Britons received from their 
friendly conquerors. But arms and military engines are of little 
avail, without courage and experience, to use them, — Britain had 
been a Roman province nearly 400 years. 

The Scots and Picts soon poured in again nppn the effeminatedSO 
Britons; who instead of nniting to oppose their dreaded foes,wasted 
the little strength they had in absurd dispntes with one another. So 
wretched was the condition to which they were reduced, that they 
implored succour from Aetius, the celebfated Commander, whose 
courage and skill was the sole support of the empire against the 85 
attack of the dreadful Attila and his savage Huns, in most lamen- 
table and bewailing language. "Come to our aid," said they, tt for 
the barbarians drive us to the sea, and the sea repels us upon the 
weapons of the barbarians; so that the only choice left us is that 
of perishing in thewaves, or by the swords of our enemies." Aetius, 40 
having need of all his force to oppose his terrible foe, could affbrd 
them no succour. The Britons abandoned the open lands, and 
sought an asylum in the recesses of their forests. In 445 a prince, 
named Yortigern, apparently . an ambitious, worthless man, gained 
the ascendancy over the Britons. Vortigenim4uwi\&% OTaaDta^assfcÄ 
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to seek for aid against the Picts and Scots in Germany. For 
this purpose, the Britons sent an embassy to the Saxons, the 
people destined completely to enslave them. CHoit.) 



4. THE SAXONS. 



5 Of all thebarbarous nations, known either in ancient or modern 
times, the Germans seem to have been the most distinguished both 
by their manners and political institutions, and to have carried to 
the highest pitch the virtues of valour and love of liberty; the only 
virtues which can have place among an uncivilized people, where 

10 justice and4ramanity are commonly neglected. Kingly government, 
even when $stablished among the Germans (for it was not universal), 
possessed a Very limited authority, and though the sovereign was 
usually chosen from among the royal family, he was directed in 
every measure by the common consent of the nation over whom 

15 he presided. When any important affairs were transacted, all the 
warriors met in arms, the men of greatest authority empioyed per- 
suasion to engage their consent; the people expressed their appro- 
bation by rattling their armour, or their dissent by murmurs : there 
was no necessity for a nice scrutiny of votes among a multitude 

2owho were usually carried with a strong current to one side or the 
other; and the measure, thus suddenly chosen by general agreement, 
was executed , with alacrity and prosecuted with vigour. Even in 
war, the princes governed more by example than by authority; but 
in peace the civil union was in a great measure dissolved, and the 

25 inferior leaders administered justice after an independent manner, 
each in üs particulär district. These were elected by the votes of 
the people in their great Councils; and though regard was paid to 
nobiiity in the choice, their personal quaüties, chiefly their valour, 
procured them from the suffrages of their fellow-citizens that hon- 

30 ourable but dangerous distinction. The warriors ofeachtribe attached 
themselves to their leader with the most devoted affection and most 
unshaken constancy. They attended him as his ornament in peace, 
as hisdefence in war, as his, Council in the administration of justice 
Their constant emulation in military renown dissolved not that in- 

35 violable friendship which they professed ,to their chieftain and to 
each other; to die -for the honour of their band was their chief 
ambition : to survive its disgrace, or the death of their leader, was 
infamous. They even carried into the field their women and children, 
who adopted all the martial sentiments of the men : and being thus 

40impelled by every human motive, they were invincible, where they 
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were not opposed either by the similar manners and institntions 
of the neighbouring Germans, or by the superior discipline, arras, . 
and numbers of the Romans. 

The leaders and their military companions were maintained by 
the labonr of their slaves, or by that of the weaker and less warlike 5 
part of the Community, whom they defended. The contributions 
which they levied went not beyond a bare sabsistence; and the 
honours, acquired by a superior rank, were the only reward of their 
superior dangers and fatigues. All the refined arts of life were 
unknown among the Germans: tillage itself was almost whollyio 
neglected : they even seem to have been anxious to prevent any 
improvements of that nature; and the leaders, by annually dis- 
tributing anew all the land among the inhabitants of each village, 
kept them from attaching themselves to particülar possessions, or 
making such progress in agriculture as might divert their attention 15 
from military expeditions,, the chief occupation of the Community. 

The Saxons had been for some time regarded as one of the most 
warlike tribes of this fierce people, and had become the terror of 
the neighbouring nations. They had diffused themselves from the 
northern parts of Germany and the Cimbrian Chersonesus, and had 20 
taken possession of all the sea-coast from the month of the Rhine 
to Jutland; whence they had long infested by their piracies all the 
eastern and southern parts of Britain, and the northern of Gaul. In 
Order to oppose their inroads, the Romans had established an officer, 
whom they called Oount of the Saocon shore; and as the naval25 
arts can flourish among a civilized people. alone, they seem to 
have been more successful in repelling the Saxons, than any of the 
öther barbarians by whom. they were invaded. The dissolution of 
the Roman pover invited them to renew their inroads; and it 
was an acceptable circumstance, that the deputies of the Britons 30 
appeared among them, and prompted them. to undertake an enter- 
prise, to which they were of themselves sufficiently inclined. 

Hengist and Horsa, two brothers, possessed great credit among 
the Saxons, and were much celebrated both for their valour and 
nobility. They were repufed, as most of the Saxon princes, to be 35 
sprung fromWoden, who was worshipped as a god artiong those 
nations, and they are said to be his great-grandsons ; a circumstance 
which added much to their authority. We shall not attempt to 
trace any higher the origin of those princes and nations. It is 
evident what fruitless labour it must be to search, in those barbarous 40 
and illiterate ages, for the annals of a people, when their first lead- 
ers, known in any true history, were believed by them to be the 
fourth in descent from a fabulous deity, or from a man exaltedby 
ignorance into that character. The dark industry of antiquaries, led 
by imaginary analogies of names, or by nncertain traditiara* wraid» 
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in vain attempt to pierce into that deep obscurity which Covers 
the Remote history of those nations. 

These two brotners, observing the other provinces of Germany to 
be occupied by a warlike and necessitous people, and the rieh pro- 
svinces ofGaul already conquered or overrun by other Gennan tribes, 
found it easy to persuade their conntrymen to embrace the sole 
enterprise which promised a favonrable opportunity of displaying 
their valour and gratifying their avidity. They embarked tlieir 
troops in three vessels, and about the year 449 or 450, carried 

IQOver 1600 men, who landed in the isle of Thanet, and iinmediately 
marched to thedefence of theBritons against the northern invaders. 
The Scots and Picts were unable to resist the valour of these auxi- 
liaries; and the Britons, applauding their own wisdoin in qalling 
over the Saxons, hoped thenqeforth to enjoy peace and security 

xsunder the powerful protection of that warlike people. 

But Hengist and Horsa pereeiving from their easy victory over 
the Scots and Picts, with what facility they might subdue the Brit- 
ons themselves, who had not been able tp resist those feeble invaders, 
were determined to conquer and ffght for theiro wn grandeur, not 

20 for the defence of their degenerate allies. They sent inteiligence to 
Saxony of the fertility and riches ofBritain; and represented as 
certain the subjeetion of a people so long disused to arms, who, 
being now cut off from the Roman empire, of which they had been 
a province during so many ages, had not yet acquired any union 

25 among themselves, and were de'stitute of all affection to their new 
liberties, and of all national attachments and regards. The vices 
and pusillanimity of Vortigern, the British leader, were a new 
ground of höpe; and the Saxons in Germany, following such agree- 
able prospects, soon reinforced Hengist and Horsa, with 500 men, 

30 who came" over in seventeen vessels. The Britons now began to 
entertain apprehensions . of their allies, whose numbers they found 
continnallyaugmenting; but thought of no remedy, except a passive 
Submission and connivance. This weak expedient soon failed them. 
The Saxons sought a quarrel, . by complaining that their subsidies 

35 were ill paid, and their provisions withdrawn: and iinmediately 
taking off the mask, they formed an alliance with the Picts and 
Scots, and proeeeded to open hostility against the Britons. 

The Britons, impelled by these violent extremities, and roused 
to indignation against their treacherous auxiliaries, were necessitated 

40 to take arms; and having deposed Vortigern, who had becomeodious 

from his vices, and from the bad event of his rash counsels, they 

N put themselves under the command of his son, Vortimer. They 

fought many battles with their enemies; and though the victories 

in these actions be disputed between the British and Saxon annal- 

45 ists, the progress still made by the Saxons proves that the advantage 
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was commonly on their side. In one battle, however, fought at 
Eaglesford, now Ailsford, Horsa, the Saxon general, was slain, and 
left the sole command over his countrymen in the hands of Hengist. 
This active general, continually reinforced by fresh nnmbers from 
öermany, carried devastation into the most remote corners of 5 
Britain; and being chiefly anxious to spread the terror of his 
arms, he spared neither age, nor sex, nor condition, wherever he 
marched with his victorious forces. The private and public edifices 
of the Britons were reduced to ashes : the priests were slaught- 
ered on the altars by those idolatrous ravagefs; the bishops and 10 
nobility shared the fate of the vulgär: the people, flying to the 
mountains and deserts, were intercepted and butchered in heaps : 
some were glad to accept of life and servitude under their victors: 
others, deserting their native country, took shelter in the province 
of Armorica, where, being charitably received by a people of the 15 
same language and manners, they settled in great numbers, and 
gave the country the narae of Britanny. (David Bum* 



5. ALFRED THE GREAT. 

After Alfred had subdued, and had settled or expelled, the 
Danes, he found the kingdom in the most wretched condition; 26 
desolated by the ravages of those barbarians , and thrown into 
disorders whfch were calculated to perpetuate its misery. Though 
the great armies of the Danes were broken, the country was füll 
of straggling troops of that nation, who, being accustomed to live 
by plunder, were become incapable of industry, and who, from 25 
the natural ferocity of their manners, indulged themselves in com- 
mitting violence, ev^n beyond what was requisite to supply their 
necessities. The Engljsh themselves, reduced to the most extreme 
indigence by these continued depredations , had shaken off all 
bands of government; and those who had been plundered to-day, 30 
betook themselves next day to the like disorderly life, and, from 
despair, joined the robbers in pillaging and ruining their fellow- 
citizens. These were the evils for which it was necessary that 
the vigilance and activity of Alfred should provide a remedy. 

That he might render the execution of justice strict and regulär, 35 
he divided all England into counties; these counties he subdivided 
into hundreds; and the hundreds into tithings. Every householder 
was answerable for the behaviour of his family and slaves, and 
even of his guests, if they lived above three days in his house. 
Ten neighbouring householders were formed iivto ötä^ ^t^\*&ss^*ä 
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who, under the name of a tithing, decenriary, or fribourg, were 
answerable for each other's conduct, and over whom one person, 
called a tithingman, headbourg, or borsholder, was appointed to 
preside. Every man * was punished as an outlaw who did not 
öregister himself in some tithing. And no man could change his 
habitation, without a Warrant or certificate firom the borsholder of 
the tithing to which he formerly belonged. 

Whien any person in any tithing or decennary was guilty of a 
crime, the borsholder was snmmoned to answer for him ; and if he 

10 were not willing to be surety for his appearance, and his Clearing 
himself, the criminal was committed to prison, and there detained 
tili his trial. If he fled, either before or after finding sureties, the 
borsholder and decennary became liable to inquiry, and were ex- 
posed to the penalties of law. Thirty-one days were allowed them 

15 for producing the criminal; and if that time elapsed without their 
being able to find him, the borsholder, with two other members s 

. of the decennary, was obliged to appear,. and, together with three 
chief members of the three neighbouring decennaries, (making 
twelve in all,) to swear that his decennary was free from all 

20privity both of the crime committed, and of the escape of the 
criminal. If the borsholder could not find such a number to answer 
for their innocence, the decennary was compelied by fine to make 
satisfaction to the king, according to the degree of the offence. 
By this institution, every man was obliged from his own interest 

25 to keep a watchful eye over the conduct of his neighbours; and 
was in a manner surety for the behaviour of those who were 
placed under the division to which he belonged: whence these 
decennaries received the name of frank-pledges. 

Such a regulär distribution of the people, with such a strict 

SOconfinement in their habitation, may not be necessary in times when 
men.are more inured to obedience and justice; and it mightperhaps 
be regarded as destructive of liberty and commerce in a polished 
State; but it was well calculated to reduce that fierce and licentious 
people under the salutary restraint of law and government. But 

35 Alfred took care to temper these rigours by pther institutions 
favourable to the freedom of the Citizens; and nothing could be 
more populär and liberal than his plan for the administration of 
justice. The borsholder summoned together his whole decennary 
to assist him in deciding any lesser difference which occurred among 

40 the members of this small Community. In affairs of greater moment, 
in appeals from the decennary, or in controversies arising between 
members of different decennaries, the cause was brought before the 
hundred, which consisted of ten decennaries, or a hundred families 
of freemen, and which was regularly assembled once in four weeks 

45 for the deciding of causes. Their method bf decision deserves to 
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be noted, as being the origin ofjuries; an Institution, admirable in 
itself, and the best calculated for the preservatiön of liberty and the 
administration of justice, that ever was devised by the wit of man. 
Twelve freeholders were chqsen; who, having sworn, together with 
the hundreder, or presiding magistrate of that division, to adihinister 5 
impartial justice, proceeded to the examination ofthat cause which was 
submitted to their Jurisdiction. And beside these monthly meetings of 
the hundred, there was an annual meeting, appointed for a more 
general inspection of the police of the district; for the inquiry 
into crimes, the correction of abuses in magistrates, and the ob- 10 
liging of every person to show the decennary in which he was 
registered. The people, in imitation of their ancestors, the ah- 
cient Germans, assembled there in arms; whence a hundred was 
sometimes called a wapentake, and its court served both for the 
support of military discipline, and for the administration of civil justice. 15 

The next superior court to that of* the hundred was the county- 
court, which met twice a year, after Michaelmas and Easter, 
and consisted of the freeholders of the county, who possessed 
an equal vote in the decision of causes. The bishop presided in 
this court, together with the alderman; and the proper object of20 
the court was the receiving of appeals from the hundreds and 
decennaries, and the deciding of such controversies as arose be- 
tween men of different hundreds. Formerly, the alderman pos- 
sessed both the civil and military authority; but Alfred, sensible 
that this conjunction of powers rendered the nobility dangerous25 
and independent, appointed also a sheriff in each county, who 
enjoyed a co-ordinate authority with the former in the judicial 
function. His office also empowered him to guard the rights of 
the crown in the county, and to levy the fines imposed; which 
in that age formed no contemptible part of the public revenue. 30 

There lay an appeal, in default of justice, from all these courts 
to the king himself in Council; and as the people, sensible of 
the equity and great talents of Alfred, placed their chief con- 
fidence in him, he was soon overwhelmed with appeals from all 
parts of England. He was indefatigable in the despatch of these 35 
causes; but finding that his time must be entirely engrossed by 
this branch of duty, he resolved to obviate the inconvenience, 
by correcting the ignorance or corruption of the inferior magi- 
strates, from which it arose. He took care to have his nobility 
instructed in letters and the laws. He chose the earls and sherifFs 40 
from among the men most celebrated for probity and knowledge. 
He punished severely all malversation in office. And he removed 
all the earls, whom he found unequal to the trust; allowing only 
some of the more elderly to serve.by a deputy, tili their deattv 
should make room for more worthy successot*. I& 
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The better to guide the magistrates in the administration of justice, 
Alfred framed a body of laws; which though now lost, served long 
as the basis of English jurisprudence, and is generally deemed the 
origin of what is denominated the Common Law. He appointed 
5 regulär meetings of the-states of England twice a year in London; 
a city which he himself had repaired and beautified, and which he 
thus rendered the capital of the kingdom. The similarity of these 
institutions to the customs of the ancient Germans, to the practice 
of the other northern conquerors, and to the Saxon laws during the 

lOHeptarchy, prevents us from regarding Alfred as the sole author of 
this plan of government; and leads us rather to think, ' that, like 
a wise man, he contented himself with reforming, extending and 
executing the institutions which he found previously established. 
But, on the whole, such success attended his legislation, that every 

15thing bore suddenly a new face in England: robberies and ini- 
quities of all kinds were repressed by the punishment or re- 
formation of the criminals: and so exact was the gen erat police, 
that Alfred, it is said, hung up, by way of bravado, golden 
bracelets near the highways, and no man dared to touch them. 

20 Yet, amidst these rigours of justice, this great prince preserved 

the most sacred regard to the liberty of his people; and it is a 

memorable sentiment preserved . in his will, That is was just the 

English should for ever remain as free as their own thoughts. 

As good morals and knowledge are almost inseparable, in every 

26age, though not in every individual, the care of Alfred for the 
encouragement of learning among his subjects was another useful 
branch of his legislation, and tended to reolaim the English from 
their former dissolute and ferocious manners: but the kiog was 
guided in this pursuit, less by political views, than by his natural 

SO bent and propensity towards letters. When he came to the throne, 
he found the nation sunk into the grossest ignorance and barbarism, 
proceeding from the continued disorders in the government, and 
from the ravages of the Danes ; the monasteries were destroyed, 
the monks butchered or dispersed, their libraries burnt; and thus 

35 the only seats of erudition in those ages were totally subverted. 
Alfred himself complains, that on his accession he knew not one 
person, south of the Thames, who could so much as interpret the 
Latin Service; and very few. in the northern parts, who hadreached 
even that pitch of erudition. Rut this prince invited over the most 

40celebrated scholars from all parts ofEurope; he established schools 
every where for the Instruction of his people; he founded, at least 
repaired, the university of Oxford, and endowed it with many Pri- 
vileges, revenues, and immunities; he enjoined by law all free- 
holders possessed of two hydes of land or more , to send their 

45 chiJdren to school for their Instruction; he gave preferment both in 
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church and State to such only as had made some proficiency in 
knowledge: and by all these expedients he had the «atisfaction, 
before his death, to see a great change in the face of affairs; 
and in a work of his, which is still extant, he congratnlates 
himself on the progress which learning, nnder his patronage, had 5 
already made in England. 

But the most effectual expedient employed by Alfred, for the 
encouragement of learning, was his own example, and the constant 
assidaity wi^h which, notwithstanding the mnltiplicity and nrgency 
of his affairs, he employed himself in the pursuits of knowledge. 10 
He usually divided his time into three equal portions : one was em- 
ployed in sleep, and the refection of his body by diet and exercise; 
another in the despatch of bnsiness; a third in study and devotion; 
and that he might more exactly measnre the hours, he made use 
of burning tapers of equal Iength, which he fixed in lanthorns, an 15 
expedient suited to that rüde age, when the geometry of dialling, 
and the mechanism of clocks and watches, were totally unknown. 
And by such a regulär distribution of his time, though he often 
laboured under great bodily infirmities, this martial hero, who fought 
in persön fifty-six battles by sea and land, was able, during a life 20 
of no extraordinary Iength, to acquire more knowledge, and even 
to compose more books, than most studious men, though blessed 
with the greatest leisüre and application, have, in more fortunate 
ages, made the object of their uninterrupted industry. 

Sensible that the people, at all times, especially when their 25 
understandings are obstructed by ignorance and bad education, are 
not much susceptible of speculative instruction, Alfred endeavoured 
to convey his morality by apologues, parables, stories, apophthegms, 
couched in poetry; and besides propagating among his subjects 
former compositibns of that kind, which he fottnd in the Saxonso 
tongue, he exercised his genius in inventing works of a like nature, 
as well as in translating frorn the Greek the elegant fables of 
Aesop. He also gave Saxon translations of Orosius's and Bede's 
histories; and of Boethius concerning the consolation of philo- 
sophy. And he deemed it nowise derogatory from his other great 35 
characters of sovereign, legislator, warrior, and politician, thus 
to lead the way to his people in the pursuits of literature. 

Meanwhile, this prince was not negligent in encouraging the 
vulgär and mechanical arts, which have a more sensible, though not 
a closer, connexion with the interests of society. He invited, from 40 
all quarters, industrious foreigners to repeople his country, which 
had been desolated by the ravages of the Danes. He introduced 
and encouraged manufactures of all kinds; and no inventor or 
improver of any ingenious art dicj he suffer to go unrewarded. He 
prompted men of activity to betake themse\?fe& \ä xasw^titaro^ \* •& 
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push commerce into the most remote countries, and* to acquire 
riches by propagating industry among their fellow-citizens. He set 
apart a seventh portion of his own revenue for maintaining a 
number of workmen, whom he constantly employed in rebuilding 
5 the ruined cities, Castles, palaces, and monasteries. Even the ele- 
gances of life were brought to him from the Mediterranean and 
the Indies; and his subjects, by seeing those productions of the 
peaceful arts , were tanght to respect the virtues of justice and 
industry, from which alone they could arise. Both living and dead, 
10 Alfred was regarded by foreigners, no less than by his own sub- 
jects, as the greatest prince after Charlemagne that had appeared 
in Europe during several ages, and as one of the wisest and best 
that had ever adorned the annals of any nation. (David Hu**.) 



6. THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

15 The English and Normans now prepared themseives for the 
important decision; but the aspect of things on the night before 
the battle was very different in the two camps. The English spent 
the time in riot, and jollity, and disorder; the Normans in silence, 
and in prayer, and in the other fun.cti.ons of their religion. On the 

2oniorning, the duke called together the mest considerable of his 
Commanders, and made them a speech suitable to the occasion. He 
represented to them, that the event which they and he had long 
wished for was approaching; the whole fortune of the war now 
depended on their swords, and would be decided in a Single action: 

25 that never army had greater motives for exerting a vigorpus courage, 
whether they considered the prize which would attend their victory, 
or the inevitable destruction which must ensue upon their discom- 
fiture; that if their martial and veteran bands could once break 
those raw soldiers, who had rashly dared to approach them, they 

30 conquered a kingdom at one blow, and were justly entitled to all 
its possessions as the reward of their prosperous valour : that, on 
the contrary, if they remitted in the least their wonted pröwess, 
an enraged enemy hung upon their rear, the sea met them in their 
retreat, and an ignominious death was the certain punishment of 

35 their imprudent cowardice: that by collecting so numerous and 
brave a host, he had insured every human meanjs of conquest; and 
the Commander of the enemy, by his criminal conduct, hadgiveri 
him just cause to hope for the favour of the Almighty, in whose 
hands alone lay the event of wars and battles : and that a perjured 

40usurper, anathematized by the sovereign pontiff, and conscious of 
his own breach of faith, would be Struck with terror on their ap- 
pearance, and would prognosticate to himself that fate which his 
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multiplied crimes had so jastly merited. The duke next divided 
bis army into three lines : the first, led by Montgomery, consisted 
of archers and light armed infantry: the second, commanded by 
Martel, was composed of his bravest battalions, heavy armed, 
and ranged in close order: his cavalry, at whose head he placed 5 
himself, formed the third line, and were so disposed, that they 
stretched beyond the infantry, and flanked each wing of the 
army. He ordered the signal of battle to be given; and the 
whole army, moving at once, and singing the hymn or song of 
Roland, the famous peer of Charlemagne, advanced, in order and 10 
with alacrity, towards the enemy. 

Harold had seized the advantage of a rising ground, and having 
likewise drawn some trenches to secure his flanks, he resolved to 
stand upon the defensive, and to avoid all action with the cavalry, 
in which he was inferior. The Kentish men were placed in the 15 
van; a post which they had always claimed as their dae : the Lon- 
doners guardfcd the Standard : and the king himself, accompanied 
by his two valiant brothers, Gnrth and Leofwin, dismonnting, placed 
himself at the head of his infantry, and expressed his resolution 
to conqner, or to perish in the action, The first attack of the 20 
Normans was desperate, but was received with equal valonr by the 
English, and after a furious combat, which remained long undecided, 
the former, overcome by the difficulty of the ground, and hard 
pressed by the enemy, began first to relax their vigour, then to 
retreat; andconfusion was spreadingamong the ranks,when William, »25 
who found himself on the brink of destruction, hastened with a 
select band to the relief of his dismayed forces. His presence 
restored the action; the English were obliged to retire with loss; 
and the duke, ordering his second line to advance, renewed the 
attack with fresh forces, and with redonbled courage. Finding that 30 
the enemy, aided by the advantage of ground, and animated by the 
example of their prince, still made a vigorous resistance, he tried a 
stratagem, which was very delicate in its management, but which 
seemed advisable in his desperate Situation, where, if he gained not 
a decisive victory, he was totally undone : he commanded his troops 35 
to make ä hasty retreat, and to allure the enemy from their ground 
by the appearance of flight. The artifice succeeded against those 
unexperienced soldiers, who, heated by the action, and sanguine in 
their hopes, precipitately followed the Normans into the piain. Wil- 
liam gave orders, that at once the infantry should face about upon 40 
their pursuers, and the cavalry make an assault upon their wings, 
and both of them pursue the advantage, which the surprise and 
terror of the enemy must give them in that critical and decisive 
moment. The English were repulsed with great slaughter, and 
driven back to the hill; where, being rallied \^ \Xä Ystw^T^ *&«* 
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Harold, they were able, notwithstanding^ their loss, to maintain the 
post, and continue the combat. The duke tried the same stratagem 
a second time with the same success; but even afber this double 
advantage, he still found a great body of the English, who, main- 
5 taining themselves in firm array, seemed determined to dispute the 
victory to the last extremity. He ordered his heavy-armed infantry 
to make an assault npon them ; while his archers, placed behind, 
should gall the enemy, who were exposed by the Situation of the 
ground, and who were intent on defending themselves against the 

10 swords, and spears of the assailants. By this disposition he at last 
prevailed : Harold was slain by an arrow,. while he was combating 
with great bravery at the head of his men : his two brothers shared 
the same fate : and the English, discou?aged by the fall of those 
princes, gave ground on all sides, and were pursued with great 

I5slaughter by the victorious Normans. A few troops, however, of 
the vanquished, had still the cdarage to tarn apon their parsaers; 
and attacking them in deep and miry ground, obtained some revenge 
for the slaaghter and dishonoar of the day. Bat the appearance 
of the duke obliged them to seek their safety by flight; and 
darkness saved them from any forther pursuit by the enemy. 

20 Thus was gained by William, Duke of Normandy, the great and 

' decisive victory of Hastings, after a battle which was fought from 

morning tili sunset, and which seemed worthy, by the heroic valour 

displayed by both armies, and by both Commanders, to* decide the 

fate of a mighty kingdom. William had three horses killed ander 

25him; and there feil near fifteen thousand men on the side of the 
Normans : the loss was still more considerable on that of the van- 
quished; besides the death of the king and his two brothers. The 
dead body of Harold was brought to William, and was generously 
restored without ransom to his mother. The Norman urmy left not 

80 the field of battle without giving thanks to Heaven in the most 
solemm manner for their victory : and the prince, having refreshed 
his troops, prepared to push to the utmost his advantage against 
the divided, dismayed, and discomfited English. (David Hume.j 



85 7. HENRY IL CONQÜEST OF IRELAND. 

Ireland was at the time of Henry II. nearly in the same Si- 
tuation in which England had been after the first invasion of the 
Saxons. Its inhabitants had been early converted to Ghristianity; 
and, for three or four centuries after, possessed a very large pro- 
40portion of the learning of the times : being undisturbed by foreign 
invasions, and perhaps toopoor toinvite the rapacity of conquerors, 
they enjoyed a peaceful üfe,^ which they gave up to piety, and 
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such learning as was then thought necessary to promote it. Of 
their learning, their arts,' their piety, and even their polished 
manners, too many monnments remain to this day for us to make 
the least doubt concerning them; bat it is equally true, that in 
time they feil frorn these advantages, and their degenerate posterity, 5 
at the period we are pow speaking of , were involved in the 
darkest barbarity. This may be imputed to the frequent myasions 
which they suffered from the Danes and Norwögfens, who over- 
ran the whole country, and every where spread their ravages, 
and confirmed their authority: the natives, kept in the strictestio 
bondage, grew every day more ignorant and brutal; and when 
at last they rose upon their conquerors, and totally expelled them 
from the island, they wanted instructors to restore them to their 
former attainments. Henceforward they long continued in the mosf 
deplorable state of barbarism. The towns that had been formerly 15 
built were suffered to fall into ruin ; the inhabitants exercised 
pasture in the open country, and sought protection from danger 
by retiring into their forests and bogs. Almost all sense of 
religion was extinguished ; the petty princes exercised continual 
outrages upon each other's territories; and strength alone was 20 
able to procure redress. 

At the time when Henry first planned the invasion of the 
island, it was divided into five small kingdoms, namely, Leinster, 
Meath, Munster, Ulster, and Gonnaught. As it had been usual 
for one or other of the five kings to make the lead in their war s, 25 
he was denominated monarch of the island, and possessed a power 
resembling that of the early Saxon monarchs in England. Roderic 
O'Connor, king ofConnaught, then enjoyed this dignity, andDer- 
mont M'Morrogh was king of Leinster. This last-named prince, 
a weak, licentious tyrant, had carried off and ravished the daughter 30 
of the king of Meath, who, being strengthened by the alliance 
of the king of Connaught, invaded the ravisher's dominions, and 
expelled him from his kingdom. This prince, thus justly punished, 
had recourse to Henry, who was at that time in (Juienne, and 
offered to hold his kingdom of the English crown, if he shouldss 
recover it by the king's assistance. Henry readily accepted the 
offer; but being at that time embarrassed by more, near interests, 
he only gave Dermont letters patent, by which he empowered all 
his subjects to aid the Irish prince in the recovery of his dominions. 
Dermont, relying on this authority, repaired to Bristol, where, 40 
after some difficulty, he formed a treaty with Richard, sumamed 
Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, who agreed to reinstate him in his 
dominions, upon condition of his being married to his daughter Eva, 
and declared heir of all his territory. He at the same twsÄ ^<s^- 
tractecT for succours with Robert Fitzstephen aad^aÄTO^T^aA^^^ * 

G*ntter, engl Cbrettommthi*. L • \^ 
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whom he promised to gratify .with the city of Wexford, and the- 
two adjoining districts, which were then in possession of the 
Easterlings, or descendants of the Norwegians. Being thus assured 
of assistance, he retnmed privately to Ireland, and concealed him- 
5 seif daring the winter in the monastery of Fernes, which he had 
founded. Robert Fitzstephen was first able, the ensuing spring, to 
fulfil his engagements, by landing with thirty knights, sixty esquires, 
and three hundred archers. They were soon after joined by Maurice 
Preadergast, who, about the same time, brought over ten knights 

10 and sixty archers; and with this small force they resolved on 
besieging Wexford, which was to be theirs by treaty. This town 
was quickly reduced; and the adventurers, being reinforced by 
another body of men, to the amöunt of a hundred and fifty, under 
the command of Maurice Fitzgerald, composed an army that Struck 

15 the barbarous natives with awe. Roderic, the chief monarch of 
the island, ventured to oppose them, but he was defeated, and 
soon after the prince of Ossory was obliged to submit, and give 
hostages for his future conduct. 

Dermo nt, being thus reinstated in his hereditary dominions, 

20 soon began to conceive hopes of extending the limits of his power, 
and making himself master of Ireland. With these views he 
endeavoured to expedite Strongbow, who, being personally pro- 
hibited by the king had not come over. 

Dermont tried to inflame his ambition by the glory of the 

25conquest, and his avarice by the advantages it would procure: 
he expätiated on the cowardice of the natives, and the certainty 
of his success. Strongbow first sent over Raymond, one of his 
retinue with ten knights and seventy archers; and receiving per- 
mission shörtly after for himself, he landed with two hundred 

SOhorse and a hundred archers. All these English forces, nowjoin- 
ing together, became irresistible, and though the whole number 
did not amount to a thousand, yet, such was the barbarous State 
of the natives; that they were every where put to the rout. The 
city of Waterford quickly surrendered; Dublin was taken by as- 

35sault; and Strongbow, marrying Eva, according to treaty, became 
master of the kingdom of Leinster upon Dermont\ decease. 

The island being thus in a manner wholly subdued, för nothing 
was capable of opposing the progress of the English arms, Henry 
became jealous of the success of the adventurers, and was willing 

40 to share in person those honours which they had akeady secured. 
He therefore shortly after landed in Ireland (1171) at the head of 
five hundred knights and some soldiers; not so much to conquer 
a disputed territory, as to take possession of a subject kingdom. 
In his progress through the country, he received the homage of 

45 the pettj chteftains, and left most of . them in. possession of their 
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ancient territories. In a place so uncultivated and so ill peopled, 
there was still land enough to satisfy the adventurers who had 
followed him: Strongbow was raade seneschal of Ireland; Hugh 
de Lacey was made governor of Dublin, and John de Conrcy re- 
ceived a patent for conquering the provinoe of Ulster, which yet 5 
remained unsubdued. The Irish bishQps very gladly admitted the 
English, as they expected from their superior civilization a greater 
degree of reverence and respect. Pope Adrian IV. had, in the 
beginning, encouraged Henry to subdue the Irish by his bull, 
granting him thfe kingdom. Pope Alexander III. now confirmed him 10 
in his conquest; and the kings of England were acknowiedged as 
lords over Ireland for ever. Thus, after a trifling effort, in which 
very little money was expended, and little bloodshed, that beauti- 
ful islaud became an appendage to the English crown, and as 
such it has ever since continued with unshaken fidelity. 15 

(Oliv» OoldtvdthJ 



8 DEATH AND CHARACTER OF RICHARD I. 

Vidomar, Viscount of Limoges, a vassal of the king's, had 
found a treasure, of which he sent part to that prince as a pre- 
sent. Richard, as superior lord, claimed the whole; abd, at the 20 
head of some Brabangons, besieged the viscount in the Castle of 
Chalus, near Limoges, in order to make him comply with bis 
demand. The garrison offered to surrender; but the king replied, 
that since he had taken the pains to come thither and besiege 
the place in person, he woujd take it by force, and would hang 25 
every one of them. The same day, Richard, accompanied by 
Marcadee, leader of his Brabangons, approached the Castle 1 in 
order to survey it; when one Bertrand de Gourdon, an archer, 
took aim at him, and pierced his Shoulder with an arrow. The 
king, however, gave Orders for the assault, took the place, and 30 
hanged all the garrison, except Gourdon, who had wounded him, and 
whom he reserved for a more deliberate and more cruel executiön. 

The wound was not in itsejf dangerous; but the unskilfulness 
of the surgeon made it mortai: he so rankled Richard's Shoulder 
in pulling out the arrow, that a grangrene ensued, and that prince 35 
was now sensible that his life was drawing towards a period. He 
sent for Gourdon, and asked him, Wretch, what have I ever done 
to youy to oblige you to seek my lifef — What have you done 
to met replied cooily the prisoner; You killed with your own 
hands my father and my two brothers; and you intended to 40 
have hanged myself: I am now in your power, and you may 
take revenge, by inflicting on me the most severe torments; 
but I shail endwre them aU with pleaswre, -prowied, X wutt 
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ffrink ihat I have been so happy as to rid the world of such 
a nuisance, Richard, strack with the reasonableness of this repiy, 
and humbled by the near approach of death, ordered Gourdon to 
be set at liberty, and a sum of money to be given him : but Mar- 
5 cad6e, unknown to him, seized the unhappy man, flayed him alive, 
and then hanged him. Richard died in the tenth year of his reign, 
and the forty-second of his age; and he.left no issne behind him. 

The most shining parts of this prince's character are his military 
talents. No man, even in that romantic age, carried personal courage 

10 and intrepidity to a greater height; and this quality gained him 
the appellation of the lion-hearted, coeur de Hon. He passionately 
loved glory, chiefly military glory; and as his conduct in the field 
was not inferior to his valour, he seems to have possessed every 
talent necessary for acqniring it. His resentments also were high; 

15 his pride nnconqnerable; and his subjects, as well as his neigh- 
bours, had therefore reason to apprehend, from the continuance of 
his reign, a perpetual scene of blood and violence. Of an impetuous 
and vehement spirit, he was distingnished by all the good as well 
as the bad qualities, incident to that character; he was open, frank, 

20generous, sincere, and brave; he was revengeful, domineering, am- 
bitious, haughty, and cruel; and was thus better calculated to dazzle 
men by the splendour of his enterprises, than either to promote their 
happiness or his own grandenr, by a sonnd and well-regulated 
policy. As military talents make great impression on the people, 

25 he seems to have been mach beloved by his English subjects; and 
he is remarked to have been the first prince of the Norman line 
that bore any sincere regard to them. He passed however only 
four months of his reign in that kingdom : the Crusade employed 
him near three years ; he was detained abont fourteen months in 

SOcaptivity; the rest of his reign was spent either in war, or pre-' 
parations for war, against France ; and he was so pleased with 
the fame which he had acquired in the East, that he determined, 
notwithstanding his past misfortunes , to have further exhausted 
his kingdom, and to have exposed himself to new hazards, by 

35 conducting another expedition against the infidels. (David Hw*ej 



9. MAGNA CHARTA. 

A Conference between king John and the barons was appointed 
at Runnemede, between Windsor and Staines; a place which has 
ever since been extremely celebrated, on account of this great event. 
40 The two parties encamped apart, like open enemies; and after a 
debate of a few days, the king, with a facility somewhat suspicious, 
^i^ned and sealed the charter which was required of him. This 
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famous deed, commonly called the GREAT CHARTER, either granted 
or secured very important liberties and privileges to every order 
of men in the kingdom; to the clergy, to the barons and to 
the people. 

The freedom of elections was secured to the clergy : the former 5 
charter of the king was confirmed, by which the necessity of ä 
royal congd-d'dlire and confirmation was snperseded: all check 
npon appeals to Rome was removed, by the allowance granted 
every man to depart the kingdom at pleasnre: and the fines to 
be imposed on the clergy for any offence, were ordained to beio 
proportional to their lay estates, not their ecclesiastical benefices. 

The privileges granted to the barons were either abatements in 
the rigour of the fendal law, or determinations in points which had 
been left by that law, or had become, by practice, arbitrary and 
ambiguous. The reliefs of heirs sncceeding to a military fee were 15 
ascertained;.an earl's and baron's at a hundred marks, a knight's 
at a hundred Shillings. It was ordamed by the charter, that, if 
the heir be a minor, he shall, immediately upon his majority, enter 
upon his estate, without'paying any relief : the king shall not seil 
his wardship : he shall levy only reasonable profits upon the estate, 20 
without committing waste, or hurting the property : he shall uphold 
the Castles, houses, mills, parks, and ponds : and if he commit the 
guardianship of the estate to the sheriff or any other, he shall 
previously oblige them to find surety to the same purpose. During 
the minority of a baron, while his lands are in wardship, and are 25 
not in his own possession, no debt which he owes to the Jews 
shall bear any interest. Heirs shall be married without disparage- 
ment; and before the marriage be contracted, the nearest relations 
of the person shall be informed of it. A widow, without paying 
any relief, shall enter upon her dower, the third part of her hus- 30 
band's rents : she shall not be compelled to marry, so long as she 
chooses to continue single; she shall only give security never to 
marry without her lord's consent. The king shall not claim the 
wardship of any minor who holds lands by military tenure of a 
baron, on pretence that he also hplds lands of the crown, by35 
soccage or any other tenure. Scutages shall be estimated at the 
same rate as in the time of Henry I.; and no scutage or aid, except 
in the three general feudal cases, the king's captivity, the knighting 
of his eldest son, and the marrying of his eldest daughter, shall be 
imposed but by the great Council of the kingdom; the prelates,40 
earls, and great barons, shall be called to this great Council, each 
by a particular writ; the lesser barons by a general summons of 
the sheriff. The king shall not seize any baron's land for a debt 
to the crown, if the baron possesses as many goods and chatteis 
as are sufficient to discharge the debt. No masiä^\fe'<3äo$^M» 
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to perform more service for his fee than he is bound to by his 
tenure. No governor or constable of a Castle shall oblige any 
knight to give money for castleguard, if the knight be willing 
to perform the service in person, or by another able-bodied man; 

5 and if the knight be in the field himself, by the king*s com- 

mand, he shall be exempted from all other service of this nature. 

No vassal shall be allowed to seil so much of his land as to 

incapacitate himself from performing his service to his lord. 

These were the principal articles, . calculated for the interest of 

10 the barons; and had the charter contained nothing further, national 
happiness and liberty had been very little promoted by it , as it 
would only have tended to increase the power and independence 
of an order of men who were already too powerfdl, and whose yoke 
might have become more heavy on the people than even that of 

15 an absolute monarch. Bat the barons, -who alone drew and imposed 
on the prince this memorable charter, ^vere necessitated to insert 
in it other clauses of a more extensive and more beneficent nature: 
they could not expect the concurrence of the people, without com- 
prehending, together with their own, the interests of inferior ranks 

20 of men ; and all provisions which the barons, for their own sake, 

were obliged to make, in order to insure the free and equitable 

admini«tration of justice, tended directly to the benefit of the whole 

Community. The following were the principal clauses of this nature. 

It was ordained, that all the Privileges and immunities above 

25 inentioned , granted to the barons against the king, should be 
extended by the barons to their inferior ,vassals. The king bound 
himself not to grant any writ, empowering a baron to levy aids 
from his vassals, except in the three feudal cases. One weight and 
onemeasure shall be established throughout the kingdom. Merchants 

30 shall be allowed to transact all business, without being exposed to 
any arbitrary .tolls and impositions : they and all freemen shall be 
allowed to go out of the kingdom and return to it at pleasure: 
London, and all cities and burghs, shall preserve their ancient 
iiberties, immunities, and free customs: aids shall not be required 

35 of them but by the consent of the great Council : no towns or in- 
dividuals shall be obliged to make or support bridges but by ancient 
custom : the goods of every freeman shall be disposed of according 
to his will : if he die intestate, his heir shall succeed to them. No 
officer of the crown shall take any horses, carts, or wood, without 

40 the consent of the owner. The king's courts of justice shall be 
stationary, and shall no longer follow his person: they shall be 
open to every one; and justice shall no longer be sold, refused, 
or delayed by them. Circuhs shall be regularly held every year: 
the inferior tribunals of justice, the county court, sheriflFs turn, and 

45 court-leet, shall meet at their appointed time and jslace : the she- 
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riffs shall be incapicitated to hold pleas of the crown ; and shall 
not put any person apon his trial, from rumour or suspicion alone, 
but upon the evidence of lawful witnesses. No freeman shall be 
taken or imprisoned, or dispossessed of his free tenement andliber- 
ties, or outlawed, or banished, or any wise hurt or injured anless by 5 
the legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land; and 
all who suffered otherwise, in this or the two former reigns, shall 
be restored to their rights and possessions: Every freeman shall 
be fined in proportion to his fault; and no fine shall be levied on 
him to his utter min : even a villain or rustic shall not, by any 10 
fine, be bereaved of his carts, ploughs, and implements of husbandry. 
This was the only article calculated for the interests of this body of 
men, probably at that time the most nnmerous in the kingdom. 
It must be confessed, that the former articles of the Great Charter 
contain such mitigations and explanations of the feudal law as are 15 
reasonable and equitable; and that the latter involve all the chief 
outlines of a legal government, and provide for the equal distribu- 
tion of justice and free enjoyment of property; the great objects 
for which political society was at first founded by men, which the 
people have a perpetual and unalienable right to recall, and which 20 
no time, nor precedent, nor Statute, nor posivite institution, ought 
to deter them from keeping ever uppermost in their thoughts and 
attention. Though the provisions made by this charter might, con- 
formably to the genius of the age, be esteemed too concise, and 
too bare of circumstances, to maintain the execution of its articles, 25 
in Opposition to the chicanery of lawyers, supported by the viojence , 
of power; time gradually ascertained the sense of all the ambiguous 
expressions; and thöse generous barons, who first extorted this 
concession, still held their swords in their hands, and cöuld turn 
them against those who dared, on any pretence, to depart from the 30 
original spirit and meaning of the grant. We may now, from the 
tenor of this charter, conjecture what those iaws were of King 
Edward, which theEnglish nation, during so mahy generations, still 
desired, with such an obstinate perseveraace, to have recalled and 
established. They were chiefly these latter articles ofMafrna Charta; 35 
and the barons who, at the beginning of these commotions, deman- 
ded the revival of the Saxon laws, undoubtedly thought that they 
had sufficiently satisfied the people, by procuring them this con- 
cession, which comprehended the principal objects to which they 
had so long aspired. Qut what we are most to admire is , the 40 
prudence and moderation of those haughty nobles themselves, who 
were enraged by injuries, inflamed by Opposition, and elated by a 
total victory over their sovereign. They were content, even in this , 
plenitude of power, to depart from some articles of Henry I.V 
charter, which they made the foundation of theit dftixvaxutes \*s&- *ä> 
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cularly from the abolition of wardships, a matter of the greatest 
importance; and they seem to have been sufficiently careful not 
to diminish too far the power and revenue of the crown. If they 
appear, therefore, to have carried other demands to too great 

5 a height, it can be ascribed only to the faithless and tyrannical 
character of the king himself, of which they had long had ex- 
perience, and which, they foresaw, would, if they provided no 
further security, lead him soon to infringe their new liberties, 
and revoke his own concessions. This alone gave birth to those 

10 other articles, seemingly exorbitant, which were added as a ram- 
part for the safeguard of the Great Charter. (David Hume.j 



10. EDWARD I/s CONQUEST OF WALES AND SCOTLAND. 

In 1274 Edward L, and Eleanor, his amiable and truly worthy 
queen, were crowned at Westminster. His virtues and talents had 

15 rendered him a favourite of the nation. By means of this popu- 
larity he curbed the insolence of the barons, and by the equable 
administration of justice he mäintained tranquillity among the people. 
Had not the love of war and the thirst of conquest counterbalanced 
his good qualities, and impelled him to arbitrary and cruel acts, 

20 Edward I. would, probably, have been a Messing to his subjects. 
But he too soon began, and too long continued, the career of false 
glory. Scarcely /lid he find himself firmly seated on the throne, 
when he determined to subdue Wales, and to tarne the hitherto 
untameable fierceness of the descendants of the ancient Britons. 

25 Safe under the shelter of their mountains, and animated with 
the love of liberty, these aboriginäl inhabitants of Britain had pre- 

. served themseives from the yoke of the Saxons, the Danes, and 
the Normans; but at last, internal discord began the process of 
their subjugation,„ and the great military abilities of Edward com- 

30pleted it. He subdued Wales, after a doubtful and severe struggle; 
annexed it to theEnglisJi crown, and determined that the title of 
Prince of Wales should be borne by the eldest sons of his suc- 
cessors. It is asserted by the most historians of England, though 
denied by some, that Edward commanded all the Welsh bards who 

35 could be found to be put to death, lest by their enthusiastic songs 
they should rouse the ancient British spirit, and renew the struggle 
for liberty. Ambition is a restless, insatiable passion. Seven years 
after he had effected this conquest, Edward proceeded to another 
still more important. Alexander HI., king ofScotland, dying without 

40 children, the crown was claimed by several competitors among whom 
Bruce and Baliol were the principal, being descended on the female 
side from the royal house. The flames of civil war were about to 
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burst forth and rage. To prevent this, the nobles ofScotland 
chose Edward as umpire between the rivals. But by this, they 
brought upon their country an evil, worse than tbat which they 
wished to avoid. The monarch of England accepted the office; 
marched at the head of a powerful army; caused several fortresses 5 
to be put into his hands as pledges of obedience to his award; 
and obliged the Scotch barons to acknowledge him as their liege 
lord. He then pronounced sentence in favour of Baliol. Baliol 
soon found the yoke of Edward too galling to be borne; and 
making a league with Philip le Bei, king of France, he and his 10 
«ountrymen endeavonred to throw it off. This alliance had the 
unexpected effect of giving political existence to the common people 
of England. The Earl of Leicester had, indeed, invited them to 
send representatives to parliament; but the invitation of a rebel 
had been but little regarded. Edward, surrounded by a factiouslS 
nobility, and threatened with two wars at once, perceived that he 
could not hope for external success, nor internal peace, unless the 
nation at large were interested in. his favour; he, accordingly, 
summoned the people to choose their deputies, in order to give 
their consent to the imposition of taxes, saying, w It is but just 20 
that what interests all, should be approved of by all." 

With the supplies granted by these representatives of the 
people, Edward raised a large army, and quickly subdued the 
Scotch, made Baliol prisoner, and sent him to finish his days as 
a private individual in France. In vain did Bruce and Wallace, 25 
heroic patriots, strive to resist the mighty power of Edward. They 
strove in vain; and had the English sovereign governed the Scotch 
with equity, their union with England would probably have taken 
place at that time. But his governors exercised shameful oppres- 
sion, and harassed the nation with grievous vexations. Again and 30 
again did the Scotch rise against their oppressors, and sometimes 
by the wonderful valour of William Wallace , their efforts were 
crowned with success. Yet, finally, they failed; and Wallace, their 
noble hero, being betrayed into the hands of Edward, instead of 
being treated with that respect which his laudable though fruitless35 
efforts merited, he was, contrary to all justice, executed as a traitor. 
Robert Bruce, son of the rival candidate with Baliol for the crown, 
theo formed the design of delivering his country. He was living 
in London, a kind of prisoner at large, when his intentions were 
betrayed to the king, by Comyn, a treacherous friend. Of this the 40 
Earl of Gloucester is said to have warned Bruce, by sending him 
a purse of gold and a pair of spurs. Though the roads were 
covered with snow, having caused his hörse's shoes to be reversed, . 
that he might not be tracked, he arrived safely in his own country, 
and roused the Scotch once more to arms. AI fe%\» * \öä \tf$^*s> 
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attempt promised well, and he was crowned king of Scotland at 
Scone. Bat the scene soon changed. Three English armies in- 
vaded his territories at the same time. Bruce was defeated, and 
obliged to fly to concealment in one of the smallest of the western 
öislands. His kinsmen and friends were taken prisoners and in- 
humanly massacred; and Edward, whose Indignation had now risen 
to the highest pitch, threatening to exterminate the whole nation, 
marched early in the spring of the year 1307 towards the north, 
with a most formidable force of veteran soldiers and experienced 

10 Commanders. Bnt death arrested him in his sangoinary course. 
On the sands not far from Carlisle, he sank ander the overpower- 
ing infiaence of a rapid disease. The immediate view of death 
did not quell his savage sentiments of revenge, for just before he 
expired, he exhorted his son to complete his schemes of vengeance, 

15 and commanded, that his bones should be carried in the front of 
the army, asserting that the Scotch would fly at the mere sight 
of his remains. — Edward had lived sixty-eight years, and reigned 
thirty-four. His stature was majestic, and his whole figure com- 
manding. His legs were long, out of proportion to the rest of 

20 his body; which circumstance gave him the name of Longshanks. 

(Bolt.) 



11. BATTLE OF CRECY. 

t 

The intelligence of Edward's unexpected invagion soon reached 
Paris, and threw Philip into great perplexity. He issued Orders, however, 

25 for levying forces in all quarters; and despatched the Count of Eu, 
Constable of France, and the Count of Tancarville, with a body of 
troops, to the defence of Caen, a popülous and commercial but 
open city, which lay in the neighbourhood of the 1 English army. 
The temptation of so rieh a prize, soon allured Edward to approach 

30 it; and the inhabitants, encouragetl by their numbers, and the rein- 
fqrcements which they daily reeeived from the country, ventured to 
meet him in the field. But their courage failed them on the first 
shock: they fled with preeipitation : the Counts of Eu and Tancar- 
ville were taken prisoners : the victors entered the city along with 

35 the vanquished, and a furious massacre comjnenced, without distinc- 
tion of age, sex, or condition. The Citizens, in despair, barricadoed 
their houses, and assaulted the English with stones, bricks, and 
every missile weapon: the English made way by fire to the de- 
struetion of the Citizens : tili Edward, anxious to save both his spoil 

40 and his soldiers, stopped the massacre; and having obliged the in- 
habitants to lay.down their arms, gave his troops licence to begin 
a more regulär and less hazardous plunder of the city. The pillage 
continued for three days : the king reserved for his own share the 
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je weis, plate, silks, fine cloth, and fine linen; and he bestowed all 
the remainder of the spoil on bis army. The whole was embarked 
on board the ships, and sent over to England, together with 
three hundred of the riebest Citizens of Ca$n, whose ransom was 
an additional profit, which he expected afterwards to levy. This 5 
dismal scene passed in the presence of two cardinal legates, who 
had come to negociate a peace between the kingdoms. 

The king raoved next to Ronen, in hopes of treating that city 
in the same manner; but found that the bridge over the Seine was 
already broken döwn ,. and that the King of France himself was 10 
arrived there with his army. He marched along the banks of that 
river towards Paris, destroying the whole conntry, ^nd every town 
and village which he met with on his road. Some of his light 
troops carried their ravages even to the gates of Paris; and the 
royal palace of St. Germans, together with Nanterre, Ruelle, and 15 
other villages, was reduced to ashes within sight of the capital. 
The English intended to pass the river at Poissy, but found the 
French army encamped on the opposite banks, and the bridge at 
that place as well as all others over the Seine, broken down by 
Orders from Philip. Edward now saw that the French meant to20 
enclose Lim in their country, in hopes of attacking him with ad- 
vantage on all sides : but he saved himself by, a stratagem from 
this perilous Situation. He gave his army Orders to dislodge, and - 
to advance further up the Seine; but immediateiy returning by the 
same road, he arrived at Poissy, which the enemy had already 25- 
quitted in order to attend his motions. He repaired the bridge with 
incredible celerity, passed over his army, and having thus disengaged 
himself from the enemy, advanced by quick marches towards Flan*. 
ders. His vanguard, commanded byHarcourt, met with the townsmen 
of Amiens, who were hastening to reinforce their king, and defeated 30 
them with great slaughter : he passed by Beauvais, and burned the 
suburbs of that city: but as he approached the Somme, he found 
himself in the same difficulty as before : all the bridges on that river 
were either broken down or strongly guarded : an army, under the 
command of Godemar de Faye, was . stationed on the opposite 35 
banks : Philip was advancing on him fyom the other quarter, with 
an army of a hundred thousand men: and he was thus exposed to 
the danger of being enciosed, and of starving in an enemy' s country. 
In this extremity he published a reward to any one that should 
bring him in teilige nee of a passage over the Somme. A peasant, 40 
called Göbin Agace, whose name has been preserved by the share 
which he had in these important transactions, was tempted, on this 
occasion, to betray the interests of his country; and he informed 
Edward of a ford below Abbeville which had a sound bottom^ aa.& 
might be passed without difficulty at Uw toXäi. TYä>hltl%\«ä^«*^^ 
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thither, bat foand Godemar de Faye on the opposite banks. Being 
urged by necessity, he deliberated not a moment; but threw himself 
into the river, sword in hand, at the head of his troops; drove the 
enemy from their Station; and pursued them to a distance on the 
5 piain. The French army under Philip' arrired at the ford, when 
the rear-guard of the English were passing. So narrow was the 
escape which Edward, by his prudence and celerity, made from 
this danger! The rising of the tide prevented the French king 
from following him over the ford, and obliged that prince to take 

10 his route over thebridge atAbbeville; by which sometime was lost 

It is natural to think that Philip, at the head of so vast an 

army, was impatient to take revenge on the English, and to prevent 

the disgrace to which he must be exposed, if an inferior enemy 

shonld be allowed, after ravaging so great a part of his kingdom, 

15 to escape with impunity. Edward also was sensible that such must 
be the object of the French monarch; and as he had advanced but 
a little way before his enemy, he saw the danger of precipitating 
his march over the plains of Picardy, and of exposing his rear to 
the insults of the numerous cavalry, in which the French camp 

20 abounded. He took, therefore, a prüdent resolution : he chose his 
ground with advantage, near the village öf Crecy; he disposed his 
army in excellent order; he determined to await in tranquillity the 
arrival of the enemy; and he hoped that their eagerness to engage, 
and to prevent his retreat, after all their päst disappointinents, would 

25 hurry them on to some rash and ill concerted action. He drew up 
his army on a gentle ascent, and divided them into three lines: 
the first was commanded by the Prince of Wales, and under him, 
by the Earls of Warwick and Oxford, by Harcourt, and by the 
Lords Chandos, Holland, and other noblemen: the Earls ofArundel 

30 and Northampton, with the Lords Willoughby, Basset, Roos, and 
Sir Lewis Tufton, were at the head of the second line : he took 
to himself the command of the third division, by which he . pur- 
posed either to bring succour to the two first lines, or to secure 
a retreat in case of any misfortune , or to push his advantages 

35against the enemy. He had likewise the precaution to throw 
np trenches on his flanks, in order to secure himself from the 
numerous bodies of the French, who might assail him from that 
quarter; and he placed all his baggage behind him in a wood, 
which he also secured by an intrenchment. 

40 The skill and order of this disposition, with the tranquillity 
in which it was made, served extremely to compose the minds of 
the soldiers; and the king, that he might further inspirit them, rode 
through the ranks with such an air of cheerfulness and alacrity, as 
conveyed the highest confidence into every beholder. He pointed 

Ab out to them the necessity to which they were reduced, and the 
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certain and inevitable destruction which awaited them, if, in their 
present Situation, enclosed on all hands in an enemy's country, they 
trusted to any thing trat their own valour, orgave that enemy an 
opportunity of taking revenge for the many Insults and indignities 
which they had of late put upon him. He reminded them of the 5 
visible ascendant which they had hitherto maintained over all the 
bodies of French troops that had fallen in their way; and ässured 
them, that the superior numbers of the army which at present 
hovered over them, gave them not greater force, but was an ad- 
vantage easily compensated by the order in which he had placed 10 
his own army, and the resolution which he expected from them. 
He demanded nothing, he said, but that they would imitate his own 
example, and that of the Prince of Wales; and as the hononr, the 
lives, the liberties of all were now exposed to the same danger, 
he was confident that they would make one common eflfbrt tois 
extricate themselves from the present difficulties, and that their 
' united courage would give them the victory over all their enemies. 

It is related by some historians, that Edward, besides the re- 
sources which he found in his own genius and presence of mind, 
employed also a new invention against the enemy, and placed in 20 
his front some pieces of artillery, the first that had yet been made 
use of on any remarkable occasion in Europe. This is the epoch 
of one of the most Singular discoveries that has been made among 
men ; a discovery which changed by degrees the whole art of war, 
and by consequence many circumstances in the political government 25 
of Europe. But the ignorance of that age in th$ mechanical arts 
rendered the progress of this new invention very slow. The artillery 
first framed were so clumsy, and of so difficult management, that 
men were not immediately sensible of their use and efficacy : and 
even to the present times, improvements have been continually 30 
making on this furious engine, which, though it seemed contrived 
for tbe destruction of mankind, and the overthrow of empires, 
has in the issue rendered battles less bloody, and has given 
greater stability to civil societies. Nations by its means have 
been brought more to a level: conquests have become less fre-^35 
quent and rapid : suecess in war has been reduced nearly to be 
a matter of calculation : and any nation overmatched by its ene- 
mies, either yields to their demands, or secures itself by allian- 
ces against their violence and invasion. 

The invention of artillery was at this time known in France as 40 
well as in England; but Philip in his hurry to overtake the enemy, 
had probably left his cannon behind him, which he regarded as a 
üseless encumbrance. All his other movements discovered the same 
imprudence and precipitation. Impelled by anger, a dangerous coun- 
8eÜor, and trusting to the great superiorit^j tö \a& THßsäö«**.» \ä«^ 
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thought that all depended on forcing an engagement with the Eng- 
lish ; and that, if he could once reach the enemy in their retreat, 
the victory on his side was certain and inevitable. He made a hasty 
march, in some confiision, from Abbeville; but after he had ad- 
svanced above two leagnes, some gentlemen, whom he had sent 
before to take a view of the enemy, retarned to him, and brought 
him intelligence, that they had seen the English drawn np in great 
order, and awaiting his arrival. They therefore advised him to 
defer the combat tili the ensning day, when his ariqy would have 

lorecovered from their fatigue, and might be disposed into better 
order than their present hurry had permitted them to observe. 
Philip assented to this connsel; bat the former precipitatioa of 
his march, and the impatience of the French nobility, made it 
impracticable for him to put it in execntion. One division pressed 

15 upon another : orders to stop were not seasonably conveyed to all 
of them; this immense body was not? governed by sufficient disci- 
pline to be manageable: and the French army, imperfectly formed 
into three lines, arrived, already fatigued and disordered, in pre- 
sence of the enemy. The first line, consisting of 15,000 Genoese 

20crossbow men, was commanded by Anthony Doria and Charles 
Grimaldi: the second was led by the Count of Alen^on, brother 
to the king : the king himself was at the head of the third. Be- 
sides the French monarch, there were'no less than three crowned 
heads in this engagement : the King of Bohemia, the King of the 

25 Romans, his son, and the King ofMajorca; with all the nobility 
and great vasrals of the crown of France. The army .now con- 
sisted of above 120,000 men, more than three times the number 
of the enemy. But the prudence of one man was superior to 
the advantage of all this force and splendour. 

30 The English, on the approach of the eneniy, kept their ranks 
firm and immoväble; and the Genoese first began the attack. There 
had happened, a little before the engagement, a thunder shower, 
which had moistened and relaxed the strings of the Genoese cross- 
bows; their arrows, for this reason, feil shor^. of the enemy. The 

35 English archers, taking their bows out of their cases, poured in a 
shower of arrows upoij this itaultitude who were opposed to them, 
and soon thre^ them into disorder. The Genoese feil back upon 
the heavy-armed cavalry of the Count ofAlen^on; who, enraged at 
their cowardice, ordered his troops to put them to the sword. The 

4oartillery fired amidst the crowd; the English archers continued to 
send in their arrows among them; and nothing was to be seen in 
that vast body but hurry and confusion, terror and dismay. The 
young Prince of Wales had the presence of mind to take advantage 
of this Situation, and to lead on his line to the Charge. The French 

4B cavalry, however, recovering somewhat their order, and encouraged 
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by the example of their leader, made a stout resistance; and having 
at last cleared themselves of the Genoese runaways, advanced upon 
their enemies, and by their superior numbers began to hem them 
round. The Earls of Arundel and Northampton now advanced their 
line to sustain the prince, who, ardent in his first feats of arras, set 5 
an example of valour which was iraitated by all his followers. The 
battle became, for some time, hot and dangerous, and the Earl of 
Warwick, apprehensive of the event from the superior numbers of 
the French, despatched a messenger to the king, and entreated him 
to send succours to the relief of the prince. Edward had chosen 10 
his Station on the top of tjie hill; and he surveyed in tranquillity 
the scene of action. When the messenger accosted him, his first 
question was, whether the prince were slain or woupded? On 
receiving an answer in the negative, Retwrn, said he, to my son, 
and teil him that I reserve the honour of the day to Mm: J15 
am confident that he will show himself worthy of the honour 
of knighthood which I so lately conferred upon him: he will 
be able, without any assistanee, to repel the enemy. This speech, 
being reported to the prince and his attendants, inspired them 
with fresh courage: they made an attack with redoubled vigour20 
on the French, in which the Count of Alengon was slain: that 
whole line of cavalry was thrown into disorder: the riders were 
killed or dismounted : the Welch infantry rushed into the throng, 
and with their long knives cut the throats of all who had fal- 
len; nor was any quarter given that day by the victors. 25 

The King of France advanced in vain with the rear to sustain 
the line commanded by his brother : he found them already dis- 
comfited; and the example of their rout increased the confusion 
which was before but too prevalent in his own body. He had 
himself a horse killed under him: he was remounted; and though30 
left almost alone, he seemed still determined to maintain the 
combat; when John of Hainault seized the reins of his bridle, 
turned about his horse, and carried him off the field of battle. 
The whole French army took to flight, and was followed and 
put to the sword, without mercy, by the enemy; tili the dark-35 
ness of the night put an end to the pursuit. The King, on his 
return to the camp, flew into the arms of the Prince of Wales, 
and exclaimed, My brave son! Persevere in your honourable 
course: You are my son; for valiantly have you acquitted your- 
eelf to-day: You have shown yourself worthy of empire! # 40 

This battle, which is known by the name of the battle of Crecy, 
began after three o'clock in the afternoon, and continued tili even- 
ing. The next morning was foggy; and as the Engiish observed 
that many of the enemy had lost their way in the night ajid in the 
mist, they employed a stratagem to bring t^«^\ti\ft^€\x^^^ % -^& 
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they erected on the eminences some French Standards which they 
had taken in the battle; and all who were allured by this false 
signal were put to the sword, and no quarter given them. In ex- 
cuse for this inhumanity, it was alleged that the French king had 
5 given like Orders to his troops; but the real reason probably was, 
that the English, in their present Situation, did not choose to be 
encumbered with prisoners. On the day of battle and on the ensuing, 
there feil, by a moderate coraputation, 1200 French knights, 1400 
gentleinen, 4000 men at arms, besides about 30,000 of inferior 

10 rank: many of the principal nobility of France, the Dukes of Lor- 
raine andBourbon, theEarls of Flanders, Blois, Vaudemont, Aumale, 
were left on the field of battle. The kings also of Bohemia and 
Majorca were slain: the fate of the former was remarkable: he 
was blind from age; but being resolved to hazard his person, and 

15S6t an example to others, he ordered the reins of his bridle to be 
tied on each side to the horses of two gentlemen of his train; and 
his dead body, and those of his attendants, were afterwards found 
among the slain, with their horses standing by them in that Situa- 
tion; His crest was three ostrich feathers, and his inofto these 

2oGerman words, Ich dien, I serve: which the Prince of Wales 
and his successors adopted in memorial of this great victory. The 
action may jseem no less remarkable for the small loss sustained 
by the English, than for the great slaughter of the French; there 
were killed in it only one esquire and three knights, and very 

25few of inferior rank; a demonstration, that the prudent disposi- 
tion planned by Edward, and the disorderly attack made by the 
French, had rendered the whole rather a rout than a battle; which 
was indeed the common case with engagements in those times. 

(David HumeJ 



80 12. THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 

In the village of Domremi, near Vaucouleurs, on the borders of 
Lorraine, there lived a country girl of twenty seven years of age, 
called Joan d'Arc, who was servant in a small inn, and who in that 
Station had been accustomed to tei\d the horses of the guests, to 

35 ride them without a saddle to the watering place, and to perform 
other Offices, which in well-frequented inns, commonly fall tö the 
share of the men servants. This girl was of an irreproachable life, 
and had not hitherto been remarked for any singularity; whethÄ 
that she had met with no occasion to excite her genius, or that 

40 the unskilful eyes of those who conversed with her had not been 

able to discern her uncommon merit. It is easy to imagine, that 

the present Situation of France was an interesting object even ta 

persona of the lowest rank, . aud irori&\fewi&& \&ä ft^<\aeut subject 
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of conversation : a young prince expelled his throne by the sedition 
of native subjects, and by the arms of strangers, could not fail to 
move the compassion of all his people, whose hearts were uncorrupted 
by fac&ion; and the peculiar character of Charles, so strongly in-, 
clined to friendship and the tender passions, naturally rendered him 5 
the hero of that sex whose generous minds know no bounds in their 
affections. The siege of Orleans, the progress of the English before 
that place, the great distress of the garrison and inhabitants, the 
importance of saving this city and its brave defenders, had turned 
thither the public eye; and Joan, inflanied by thegeneral sentiment, 10 
was seized with a wild desire of bringing relief to her sovereign in 
his present distresses. Her unexperienced mind, working day and 
night on this favourite object, mistook the impulses ofpassion for 
heavenly inspirations ; and she fancied that she saw visions, and 
heärd voices, exhorting her to re-establish the throne of France, 15 
and to expel the foreign invaders. An uncommoB intrepidity of 
temper made her overlook all the dangers which might attend her 
in such a path; and thinking herseif destined by Heaven to this 
office, she threw aside all that bashfulness and timidity so natural 
to her sex, her years, and her low Station. She went to Vau- 20 
cöuleurs; procured admission toBaudricourt, the governor; informed 
him of her inspirations and intentions; and conjured him not to 
neglect the voice of God, who spoke through her, but to second 
those heavenly revelations which impelled her to this glorious enter- 
prise. Baudricourt treated her at firstr with some neglect; but on25 
her frequent returns to him, and importunate solicitations, he began 
to remark something extraordinary in the maid, and ivas inclined, 
at all hazards, to make so easy an experiment. It is uncertain 
whether this gentleman had discernment enough to perceive that 
great use might be made with the vulgär of so uncommon an en- so 
gine; or, what is more likely, in that creduious age, was himself 
a convert to this visiouary; but he adopted at last the schemes 
of Joan; and he gave her some attendants, who conducted her 
to the French court, which at that time resided at Chinon. 

It is the business of history to distinguish between the mira- 35 
culou8 and the marvellovs; to reject the first in all narrations 
merely profane and human; to doubt the second; and when obliged 
by unquestionable testimony, as in the present case, to admit of 
something extraordinary, to receive as little of it as is consistent 
with the known facts and circumstances. It is pretended, that 40 
Joan, immediately on her admission, knew the king, though she had 
never seen his face before, and though he purposely kept himself 
-in the crowd of courtiers, and had laid aside every thing in his 
dress and apparel which might distinguish him : that she offered 
him, in the nanie of the supreme Creatoi, to tm^.^cÄ «ft%^ ^^ 

G mutter, engl. Chrestomathie. I. \% 
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Orleans, and conduct hira to Rheims to be there crowned and anoin- 
ted; and on his expr^ssing doubts of her mission, revealed to him, 
before some sworn confidants, a secret, which was unknown to all 
the world beside himself, and which nothing bat a heavenly. inspi- 
Vration could have discovered to her; and that she demanded, as 
the instroment of her future victories, a particular sword, which 
was kept in the church of St. Catherine of Fierbois , and which, 
though she had never seen it, she described by all its marks, and 
by the place in which it had long lain neglected. This is certain, 

10 that all these miraculous stories were spread abroad in order to 
captivate the vulgär. The more the king and his ministers were 
determined to give in to the illusion, the more scruples they pre- 
tended. An assembly of grave doctors and theologians cautiously 
examined Joan's mission, and pronounced it undoubted and super- 

15 natural. She was sent to the parliaraent, then residing atPoictiers; 
and was interrogated before that assembly: the presidents, the 
cpunsellors, who came persuaded of her imposture, went away 
convinced of her inspiration. A ray of hope began to break 
through that despair in which the minds of all men were before 

20enveloped. Heaven had now declared itself in favour of France, 
and had laid bare its outstretched arm to take vengeance on her 
invaders. Few could distinguish between the impulse of inclina- 
tion and the force of conviction; and none would submit to the 
trouble of so disagreeable a scrutiny. 

25 After these artificial precautions and preparations had been for 
some time.employed, Joan's requests were at last complied with: 
she was armed cap-ä-pee, mounted on horseback, and shown in 
that martial habiliment before the whole people. Her dexterity 
in managing her steed, though acquired in her former occupation, 

30 was regarded as a fresh proof of her mission; and she was re- 
ceived with the loudest acclamations by the spectators. Her 
former occupation was even denied : 6he was no longer the servant 
of an inn : she was converted into a shepherdess, an employment 
much more agreeable to the imagination. To render her still 

35 more interesting, near ten years were subtracted from her age; 
and all the sentiments of love and of chivalry were thus uhited 
to those of enthusiasm, in order to inflame the fond fancy of 
the people with prepossessions in her favour. 

When the engine was thus dressed up in fall splendour, it was 

40 determined to essay its force against the enemy. Joan was sent 

to Blois, where a large convoy was prepared for the supply of 

Orleans, and an army of ten thousand men, under the command 

x of St. Severe, assembled to escort it. She ordered all the soldiers 

to confess themselves before they set out on the enterprise; she * 

45 displayed in her hands a consecrated banner, where the Supreme 
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Being was represented grasping the globe of earth, and sur- 
rounded with flower-de-luces : and she insisted, in right of her 
prophetic mission, that the convoy should enter Orleans by the 
direct road from the side of Beausse : bat the Count of Dunois, 
unwilling to submit the rules of the military art to her inspira- 5 
tions, ordered it to approach by the other side of the river, 
where, he knew, the weakest part of the English army was stationed. 

Previous to this attempt, the maid had written to the regent, 
and to the English generals before Orleans, commanding them, in 
the name of Omnipotent Creator, by whom she was commissioned, 10 
immediately to raise the siege, and to evacuate France; and men- 
acing them with divine vengeance in case of their. disobedience. 
All the English affected to speak with derision of the maid, and 
of her heavenly commission; and said, that the French king was 
now indeed reduced to a sorry pass when he had recourse toiö 
such ridiculous expedients; bat they feit their imagination se- 
cretly Struck with the vehement persuasion which prevailed in all 
around them; and they waited with an anxious expectation, not 
unmixed with horror, for the issue of these extraordinary preparations. 

As the convoy approached the river, a sally was made by the 20 
garrison on the side of Beausse to prevent the English general 
from sending any detachment to the other side: the provisions 
were peaceably embarked in boats, which the inhabitants of Orleans 
had sent to receive them : the maid covered with her troops the 
embarkation: Suffolk did not venture to attack her: and the French 25 
general carried back the army in safety to Blois; an alteration 
of affairs which was already visible to all the world, and which 
had a proportional effect on the minds of both parties. 

The maid entered the city of Orleans arrayed in her military 
garb, and displaying her consecrated Standard; and was receiveddO 
as a celestial deliverer by all the inhabitants. They now believed 
themselves invincible under her influence; and Dunois himself, per- 
ceiving such a mighty alteration both in friends and foes, coüsented 
that the next convoy, which was expected in a few days, should 
enter by the side of Beausse. The convoy approached: no sign 35 
of resistance appeared in the besiegers: the Waggons and troops 
passed without interruption between the irdoubts of the English : 
a deäd silence and astonishment reignr i among those troops, 
formerly so elated with victory, and so lierce for the combat. 

The Earl of Suffolk was in a Situation very unusual and extra- 40 
ordinary, and which might well confound the man of the greatest 
capacity and firmest temper. He saw his troops overawed, and 
strongly impressed with the idea of a divine influence accompany- 
ing the maid. Instead of baiiishing these vain terrors by hurry, 
and action, and war, he waited tili the soldiers should recover from 45 
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the panic; and he thereby gave leisure for those prepossessions 
to sink still deeper into their minds. The military maxiins which 
are prudent in common cases, dfeceived him in these unaccount- 
able events. The English feit their courage daunted and over- 

öwhelmed; and thence inferred a divine vengeance hanging over 
them! The French dfew the same inference from an inactivity 
so new and unexpected. Every circumstance was now reversed 
in the opinions of men r on which all depends : the spirit result- 
ing from a long course of uninterrupted success was on a feudden 

10 transferred from the victors to the vanquished. 

The maid called aloud, that the garrison should rernain no 
longer on the defensive; and she promised her followers the assi- 
stance of Heaven in attacking those redoubts of the enemy which 
had so long kept them in awe, and which they had never hitherto 

lödared to insult. The generals seconded her ardour; an attack was 
made on one redoubt , and it proved successful : aU the English 
who defended the intrenchments were pnt to the sword, or taken 
prisoners: and Sir John Talbot himself, who had drawn together, 
from the other redoubts, some troops to bring them relief, durst 

90 not appear in the open field ägainst so formidable an enemy. 

Nothing after this success, seemed impossible to the maid and 

her enthusiastic votaries. She urged the generals to attack the 

main body of the English in their intrenchments; but Dunois, still 

unwillipg to hazard the fate of France by too great temerity, and 

25 sensible that the least reverse of fortune would make all the pre- 
sent visions evaporate, and restore every thing to its former con- 
dition, checked her vehemence, and proposed to her first to expel 
the enemy from their forts on the other side of the river, and thus 
lay the communication with the country entirely open, before she 

SOattempted any more hazardous enterprise. Joan was persuaded, 
and these forts were vigorously assailed. In one attack the French 
was repulsed; the maid was left almost alone; she was obliged to 
retreat, and join the runaways; but displaying her sacred Standard, 
and animating them with her countenance, her gestures, her ex- 

36 hortations, she led them back to the Charge, and overpowered the 
English in their intrenchments. In the attack of another fort, she 
was wounded in the neck with an arrow; she retreated a moment 
behind the assailants; shepulled out the arrow with her own hands; 
she had the wound quickly dressed; and she hastened back to head the 

40 troops, and to plant her victorious banner on the ramparts of the enemy. 

By all these successes the English were entirely chased from 

their fortifications on that side; they had lost above six thousaud 

men in the different actione; and, what was still more important, 

their wonted courage and confidence was wholly gone, and had 

45 given place to amazement and despair. The maid returned trium- 
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phant över the bridge, and was again received as the guardian 
angel of the city. After performing such miracles, she convinced 
the most obdurate incredulity of her divine misgion : men feit them- 
selves animated as by a superior energy, and thoaght nothing im- 
possible to that divine hand which so visibly conducted them. It 5 
was in vain even for the English generals to oppose with their 
soldiers the prevailing opinion of supernatural influence : they them- 
selves were probably moved by the same belief: the utmost they 
dared to advance was, that Joan was not an instrument of God; 
she was only the implement of the devil: but as the English 10 
had feit, to their sad experience, that the devil might be allowed 
sometimes to prevail, they derived not much consolation from 
the enforcing of this opinion. 

It might prove extremely dangerous for Suffolk, with such 
iatimidated troops , to remain any longer in the presence of so 15 
courageous and victorious an enemy; he therefore raised the siege, 
and retreated with all the precaution imaginable. The French re- - 
solved to push their conquests, and to allow the English no leisure 
to recover from their consternation. Charles formed a body of six 
thousand men, and sent them to attack Jergeau, whither Suffolk 20 
had retired with a detachment of ^iis army. The siege lasted ten • 
days ; and the place was obstinately defended. Joan displayed her 
wonted intrepidity on the occasion. She descended into the fosse 
in leading the attack, and she there received a blow on the head 
with a stone, by which she was confounded and beaten to the 25 
gronnd : but she soon recovered herseif; and in the end rendered 
' the assault successful : Suffolk was obliged to yield himself pr*soner 
to a Frenchman called Renaud; but before he submitted, he £sked 
his adversary, whether he were a gentieman? On receiving a 
satisfactory answer, he demanded, whether he were a knight?30 
Renaud replied, that he had not yet attained that honour. Then 
I make you orte, replied Suffolk: upon which he gave him the 
blow with his sword, which dubbed him into that fraternity; and 
he immediately surrendered himself his prisoner. 

Theremainder of the English army was commanded byFastolffe,35 
Scales, and Talbot, who thought of nothing but of making their 
retreat, as soon aspossible, into a place of safety; while the French 
esteemed tfye overtaking them equivalent to a victory. So much 
had the events which passed before Orleans altered every thing 
between the two nations! The vanguard of the French, under40 
Richemont and Xantrailles, attacked the rear of the enemy at the 
village of Patay. The battle lasted not a moment : the English 
were discomfited and fled; the brave Fastolffe himself shgwed the 
example of flight to his troops; and the order of the garter was 
taken from him, as a punishment for this instance of GftmxdfaA«4& 
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Two thonsand men were killed in this action,' and both Talbot 
and Scales taken prisoners. 

In the account of all these successes, the French writers, to 

magnify the wonder, tepresent the maid (who was now known by 

5 the appelation of the maid of Orleans) as not only active in 

combat, but asperforming the office ofgeneral; directing the troops, 

' conducting the military Operations, and swaying the deliberations in 
all Councils of war. It is certain, that the policy of the French 
conrt endeavoured to maintain this appearance with the public: 

10 but it is much more probable, that Dunois and the wiser Comman- 
ders prompted her in all her measnres, than that a country girl, 
without experience or education, could, on a sudden, become ex- 
pert in a profession which requires more genius and capacity than 
any other active scene of life. It is sufficient praise, that she 

15 could ctistinguish the persons on whose judgment she might rely; 
that she could seize their hints and suggestions, and on a sudden, 
deliver their opinions as her own; and that she could curb, on 
occasion, that visionary and enthusiastic spirit with which she 
was actuated, and could temper it with prudence and discretion. 

20 The raising of the siege of Orleans was one part of the maid's 

'promise to Charles: the crowning of him at Rheims was the other: 

and she now vehemently insisted that she should forthwith set out 

on that enterprise. A few weeks before, such a proposal would 

have appeared the most extravagant in the world. Rheims lay in 

25 a distant quarter of the kingdom; was then in the hands of a 
victorious enemy; the whole road which led to it was occupied by 
their jarrisons; and no man could be so sanguine as to imagine, 
that fuch an attempt could so soon come within the bounds of 
possibility. But as it was extremely the interest of Charles to 

30 maintain the belief of something extraordinary and divine in these 
events, and to avail himself of the present consternation of the 
English, he resolved to follow the exhortations of his warlike pro- 
phetess, and to lead his army upon this promising adventure. 
Hitherto he had kept remote from the scene of war : as the safety 

85 of the State depended upon his person, he had been persuaded 
to restrain his military ardour; but observing this prosperous 
turn of affairsj he now determined to appear at the head of his 
armies, and to set the example of valour to all his soldiers. And 
the French nobility saw at once their young sovereign assuming 

40 a new and more brilliant character, seconded by fortune, and con- 

ducted by the band of Heaven; and they caught fresh zeal to^ 

exert themselves in replacing him on the throne of his ancestors. 

Charles set out for Rheims at the head of twelve thousand 

men : he passed by Troye, which opened its gates to him : Chalons 

45imitated the example: Rheims sent him a deputation with its keys, 
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before his approach to it: and he scarcely perceived, as he 
passed along, that he. was marching throagh an enemy's coantry. 
The ceremony of his coronation was here performed with the 
holy oü, which a pigeon had brought to King Clovis from heaven 
oq the first establishment of the French monarchy:' the Maid of 5 
Orleans stood by his side in complete armour, and displayed 
her sacred banner, which had so often dissipated and confounded 
his fiercest enemies: and the people shouted with the most un- 
feigned joy on viewing such a coinplication of wonder. After 
the completion of the ceremony, the maid threw herseif at the 10 
king's feet, embraced his knees, and with a flood of tears, which 
pleasnre and tenderness extorted from her, she congratulated him 
on Ulis singular and marvellous event. 

Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became more respectable 
in the eyes of all his subjects, and seemed, in a manner, to receive 15 
anew, from a heavenly commission, his title to their allegiance. 
The inclinations of men swaying their belief, no one doubted of 
the inspirations and prophetic spirit of the maid: so many in- 
cidents, which passed all human comprehension, left little room 
to question a superior influence: and the real undoubted facts20 
brought credit to every exaggeration, which could scarcely be 
rendered more wonderful. Laon, Soissons, Chateau-Thierri, Pro- 
vins, and many other towns and fortresses in that neighbourhood 
immediately after Charles's coronation, snbmitted to him on the 
first summons; and the whole nation was disposed to give him 25 
the most zealous testimonies of their duty and affection. 

Nothing can impress us with a higher idea of the wisdom, 
address, and resolntion of the Duke of Bedford, than his being 
able to maintain himself in so periloas a Situation, and to pre- 
serve some footing in France, after the defection of so many SO 
places, and amidst the universal inclination of the rest to imitate 
that contagious example. This prince seemed present every where 
by his vigilance and foresight : he employed every resource which 
fortune had yet left him: he put all the English garrisons in a 
posture of defence: he kept a watchfdl eye over every attemptdS 
among the French towards an insurrection : he retained the Pa- 
risians in obedience, by alternately employing caresses and sever- 
ity : and knowing that the Duke of Burgundy was already wavering 
in his fideiity, he acted with so much skill and prudence, as to 
renew, in this dangerous crisis, his alliance with that prince; an 40 
alliance of the utmost importance to the credit and support of 
the English government. 

The small supplies which he received from England set the 
talents of this great man in a still stronger light. The ardour of 
the English for foreign conquests was now extt^mftV^ %tata& V\ «* 
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time and reflection: the parliament seems even to have become 
sensible of the danger which might attend their further progresa: 
no -supply of money could be obtained by the regent during las 
greatest distresses; and men enlisted slowly under his Standard, 
5 or soon deserted, by reason of the wonderfiil accoonts which had 
reached England, of the magic, and sorcery, and diabolical power 
of the Maid of Orleans. It happened fortunately, in this emer- 
gency, that the Bishop of Winchester, now created a cardinal, 
landed at Calais with a body of five thousand men, which he 

10 was condacting into Bohemia, on a Crusade against the Hussites. 
He was persuaded to lend these troops to his nephew during 
the present difficulties; and the regent was thereby enabled to 
take the field, and to oppose the French king, who was ad- 
vancing with his army to the gates of Paris. 

15 The extraordinary capacity of the Duke of Bedford appeared 
also in his military Operations. He attempted to restore the cou- 
rage of his troops by boldly advancing to the face of the enemy; 
but he chose his posts with so much caution, as always to decline 
a combat, and to render it impossible for Charles to attack hiin. 

20 He still attended that prince in all his movements; covered his own 
towns and garrisons; and kept himself in a posture to reap ad- 
vantage from every imprudence or false step of the enemy. The 
French army, which consisted mostly of volunteers, who served at 
their own expense, soon after retired and was disbanded : Charles 

25 went to Bourges, the ordinary place of his residence, but not tili 

he made himself master ofCompeigne,Beauvais, Senlis, Sens,Laval, 

Lagni, St. Denis, and of many places in the neighbourhood of 

Paris, which the affections of the people had put into his hands. 

The regent endeavoured to revfre the declining state of his 

30 affairs by bringing over the young King of England, and having 
him crowned and anointed at Paris. All the vassals of the crown 
who lived within the provinces possessed by the English, swore 
new allegianoe, and did homage to him. But this ceremony was 
cold and insipid, compared with the lustre which had attended 

35 the coronation of Charles at Rheims ; and the Duke of Bedford 
expected more effect from an accident, which put into his hands 
the person that had been the author of all his calamities. 

The Maid of Orleans, after Ihe coronation of Charles, declared 
to the Count of Dunois, that her wishes were now fully gratified, 

40 and that she had no further desire than to return to her former 
condition, and to the occupation and course of.life which became 

> her sex; but that nobleman, sensible of the great advantages which 
might still be reaped from her presence in the army, exhorted her 

1 to persevere, tili, * by the final expulsion of the English, she had 

45brought all her prophecies to their füll completion. In pursuance 
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of this advice, she threw herseif into the town of Compeigne, wbich 
was at that time besieged by the Duke of Burgundy, assisted by 
the Earls of Arundel and Suffolk; and the garrison on her appea- 
raace, believed themselves thenceforth invincible. Bat their joy 
wif of short duration. The maid, next day after her arrival, headed 5 
a aaUy upon the quarters of John of Luxembourg : she twice drove 
the enemy from their intrenchments; finding their numbers to in- 
crease every moment, she ordered a retreat; when hard pressed by 
the pursuers, she turned upon them, and made them again recoil; 
but being here deserted by her friends, and surrounded by the 10 
enemy, she was at last, after exerting the utmost valour, taken 
prisoner by the Burgundians. The common opinion was, that the 
French officers, finding the merit of every victory ascribed to 
her, had in envy to her renown, by which they themselves were 
so mach eclipsed, willingly exposed her to this fatal accident. 15 

The envy of her friends, on this occasion, was not a greater 
proof of her merit than the triumph of her enemies. A complete 
victory would not have given more joy to the English and their 
partisans. The service of The Deum, which has so often been 
profaned by princes, was publicly celebrated, on this fortunate20 
event, at Paris. The Duke of Bedford fancied, that, by the 
captivity of that extraordinary woman, who had blasted all his 
successes, he should again recover his former ascendant over 
France, and to push further the present advantage, he purchased 
the captive from John of Luxembourg, and formed a prosecution 25 
against her, which, whether it proceeded from vengeance or policy, 
was equally barbarous and dishonourable. 

There was no possible reason why John should not be regarded 
as a prisoner of war, and be entitled to all the courtesy and good 
usage which civilized nations practise towards enemies on these30 
occasions. She had never, in her military capacity, forfeited, by 
any act of treachery or cruelty, her claim to that treatment; she was 
unstained by any civil crime : even the virtues and the very deco- 
rums of her sex had ever been rigidly observed by her : and though 
her appearing in war, and leading armies to battle, may seem35 
an exception, she had thereby performed such signal service to 
her prince, that she had abundantly compensated for this ir- 
regularity; and was, on that very account, the more an object of 
praise and admiration. Et was necessary, therefore, for the Duke 
of Bedford to interest religion some way in the prosecution: and 40 
to cover, under that cloak, his violation of justice and humanity. 

The Bishop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to the English 
interests, presented a petition against Joan, on pretence that she 
was taken within the bounds of his diocese; and he desired to have" 
hertried by an ecclesiastical court for sorceryjim^iel^^xdöVafcn,«^ 6 ^ 
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magic: the university of Paris was so mean as to join in the saine 
request : several prelates, among whom the Cardinal of Winchester 
was the only Englishman, were appointed her judges : they held 
their court in Rouen, where the young King of England then re- 
5 sided : and the maid clothed in her former military apparel, bat 
loaded w.tli irons, was produced before this tribunal. 

She first desired to be eased of her chains : her judges ans* 
wered, that she had bnce already attempted an escape, by throwing 
herseif from a tower : she confessed the fact, maintained the justice 

10 of her intention, and owned that, if she could, she would still 
execute that purpose. All her other speeches showed the same 
firmness and intrepidity: though harassed with interrogatories 
during the course of near four months, she never betrayed any 
weakness or womanish Submission : and no advantage was gained 

15 over her. The point which her judges pushed most veheraently, 
was her visions and revelations, and intercourse with departed 
saints; and they asked her, whether she would submit to the 
church the truth of these inspirations. She replied, that she would 
submit them to God, the fountain of truth. They then exclaimed, 

20 that she was a heretic, . and denied the authority of the church. 
She appealed to the Pope: they rejected her appeal. 

They asked her, why she put trust in her Standard, which had 
been consecrated by magical incantations? She replied, that she 
put trust in the Supreme Being alone, whose image was impres- 

25 sed upon it. They demanded, why she carried in her hand that 
Standard at the anointment and coronation of Charles atRheims? 
She answered, that the person who had shared the danger was 
entitled to share the glory. When accused of going to war, con- 
trary to the decorum of her sex, and of assuming government 

30 and command over men, she scrupled not to reply, that her sole 
purpose was to defeat the English, and to expel them the king- 
dom. In the issue, she was condemned for all the crimes of which 
she had been accused, aggravated by heresy; her revelations 
were declared to be inventions of the devil to delude the people; 

$5 and she was sentenced to be delivered over to the secular arm. 

Joan, so long surrounded by inveterate enemies, who treated 

her with every mark ofcontumely, brow-beaten and overawed by 

men of superior rank, and invested with the ensigns of a sacred 

character, which she had been accustomed to revere, feit her spirit 

40 at last aubdued; and those visionary drearas of inspiration, in which 
she had been buoyed up by the triumphs of success and the ap- 
plauses of her own party, gave way to the terrors of that punishment 
to which she was sentenced. She publicly declared herseif. willing 
to recant; she acknowiedged the illusion ofthose revelations which 

45 the church had rejected; and she promised never more to maintain 
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them. Her sentence was then mitigated : she was condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment, and to befed durihglife onbread and water. 
Enough was now done to fulfil all political views, and to con- 
vince both the French and the English, that tbe opinion of divine 
inflnence, whicb had so mach encouraged the one and daunted the 5 
pther, was entirely without foundation. Bat the barbarous vengeance 
of Joan's enemies was not satisfied with this victory. Suspecting 
that the female dress which she had now consented to wear, was 
disagreeable to her, they purposely placed in her apartment a sait 
of men's apparel; and watched for the effects of that temptation 10 
upon her. On the sight of a dress, in which she had acquired so 
mach renown, and which, she once believed, she wore by the par- 
ticiliar appointment ofHeaven, all her former ideas and passions 
revived; and she ventured in her solitude to clothe herseif again in 
the forbidden garment. Her insidious enemies caught her in that 15 
Situation: her fault was interpreted to be no lessthan a relapseinto 
heresy; no recantation would now suffice, and no pardon could be 
granted her. She was condemned to be burned in the marketplace 
of Ronen; and the infamous sentence was accordingly executed. 
This admirable heroine, to whom the more generous superstition20 
of the ancients would have erected altars, was, on pretence of 
heresy and magic, delivered over alive to the flames, and expiated, 
by that dreadful punishment, the signal Services which she had 
rendered to her prince, and to her native country. OkuHd sumej 



18. THE WAR OF ROSES. 25 

As Henry VI. advanced in years, he manifested a mild and 
gentle disposition, but an utter incapacity for steering the vessel 
of the State through the waves of a stormish sea. By the influence 
of the Earl of Suffolk, an ambitious and unprincipled man, Henry 
married Margaret, daughter of R6n6, of Anjou, titular king ofso 
Naples, a woman of great energy of mind, and unbounded love of 
power, whö, conseqnently, governed him with absolute sway. The 
enthusiasm, excited in the French nation by Joan of Are, who 
imagined herseif to be commissioned by the Almighty to deliver 
her country from a foreign yoke, of which Charles and his com- 35 
manders skilfully made use — the disputes which took place among 
the English captains; and the defection of the Duke of Burgundy, 
together with the loss of Talbot, the illustrious Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and several other brave warriors, gradually transferred the conquests 
made by Henry V., to their lawful possessors. The nation mur-40 
nrared; the barons quarrelled with one another, tili at last blazed 
forth that dreadful flame of civil war which t&geäi fet V3taxV| i^«ä 
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— produced twelve pitched battles — sacrificed upwards of one 
hundred thousand lives — and nearly destroyed the ancient no-. 
bility of England. 

Richard, Duke of York, was descended, by the feinate lme, 
5 from Lionel, the second son of Edward HL, and was, therefore, 
nearer the- throne , in regulär succession , than Henry VI., who 
derived his descent from the Duke of Lancaster, the third son of 
that mighty monarch. Richard was endowed with considerable 
abilities, great valour, and populär qualities. His party was sus- 

lOtained by the Earl of Salisbury and the Earl of Warwick, the most 
potent baron and formidable warrior of his age. The Lancastrian 
cause was espoused by the Dukes of Suffolk and Somerset, the 
Earl of Northumberland, Clifford, and many other famöus nobles. 
The latter assumed the red rose as their emblem, while the Yorkists 

15 adopted the white rose as the sign of their faction. Various were 
the changes of fortune which took place in these unhappy and most 
destructive dissensions. Henry was altern ately in the hands of both 
parties, and by each played as a mere puppet. His queen Margaret 
manifested astonishing activity and fortitude, but disgraced by cruel 

20 and implacable revenge. The Duke of York himself perished m 
the conflict with his youthful son, the Duke of Rutland; but War- 
wick and the other sons of York sustained their cause. Edward, 
the eldest son of Richard, was crowned at London, ander the title 
of Edward IV. Henry, captive for the third time, was lodged in 

25 the Tower of London. Margaret and his son took refuge in France. 
To all appearances, the struggle was now over; but it proved to 
be not so. Another storm was raised by pride and anger, which 
produced another change. Warwick was sent by Edward to the 
French Court, to demand for him in marriage Bona of Savoy, the 

30 sister-in-law of Louis XI. The illustrious envoy succeeded in his 
commission, and obtained the Princess. But in the intervening 
time, the capricious Edward had espoused and crowned a beautifiil 
and accomplished woman, daughter of the Duchess of Bedford, and 
widow of Sir John Grey. This imprudent act naturally displeased 

35 the French monarch, and filled the high spirited Warwick with 
indignation. This, however, he concealed in his own bosom for sonie 
years, tili he found an opportunity of displaying it eflfectually. 

George, Duke of Clarence, one of Edward's brothers, being 
prevented by him from marrying a rieh heiress, who was giveti to 

40 the queen* s brother, was impelled, by the rage of disappointment, 
to an open rupture with the king; and with him Warwick united. 
Their first movements were unsuccessfuL They were obliged to fly 
to France : where the desire of vengeance reconciled them to Queen 
Margaret. Louis furnished them with troops, vessels, and money. 

45 Warwick arrived in safety atDartmouth; declared himself the avenger 
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of the house of Lancaster; and soon saw himself at the head of 
rixty thousand men. Taken by surprize, and unable" to resi6t such 
* torrent, Edward fled into Holland, after having narrowly escaped 
being taken prisoner. Henry VI. was released firom the Tower, 
and, for the fourth time, reseated on the throne. Bat the im- 5 
fortanate sovereign did not remain long in that dangerous Situation. 
Edward returned with a small force, furnished for him by his ally, 
the Duke of Burgundy. Landing in Yorkshire, the adherents to 
his cause crowded to his Standard by thousands; he led them to 
London, and was well received in that city. At length the hostile \q 
annies met near Barnet, and a sanguinary battle took place. In 
the heat of the fight the fickle Duke of Clarence went over to his 
brotner with the body of men which 4ie commanded; andWarwick, 
who ha'd been styled the king-maker, was slain. In another battle 
near Tewkesbury, the unhappy Margaret vainly endeavoured to 15 
support her falling cause. The Lancastrians were again defeated; 
their leader, the Duke of Somerset, was slain; and the queen, with 
her son Edward, a high-minded and gallant young prince, feil into 
the power of the victors, who cruelly murdered the latter, and 
kept the former in captivity, tili she was ransomed by the king20 
of France. Almost all the friends of the Lancastrian family had 
now perished in battle or on the scaffold. Henry VI. did not long 
survivje his irremediable misfortunes. After a miserable reign of 
fifty-two years he died in the Tower, A. D. 1472; — according 
to most English historians, assassinated by Richard, Duke of25 
Gloucester, the valiant, fierce, and pitiless brother of Edward IV. 
Edward IV. may be regarded as being established on the throne 
of England, A. D. 1472. A profound calm now succeeded the 
dreadful tempest which had raged so long, and scattered desolation 
so widely from its wings. Edward was remarkable for the beauty 30 
of his form, and for active valour. But there ends his praise. 
He was vindictive, cruel, and shamefully intemperate, indulging all 
his passions, without scruple, or limit. In him it clearly appeared 
that the love of pleasure by no means tends to soften the angry 
and inhuman feelings. Though he had apparently pardoned Neville, 35 
Archbishop of York, for having deserted him, he sent him to perisn 
in prison in a foreign land. Though his brother Clarence , by 
deserting Warwick in the midst of the fight, had probably given 
victöry to Edward, yetmindful only of that prince's former defection, 
he impeached him before the parliament and procured his condem- 40 
nation and death. Scarcely had he satisfied his thirst of revenge, 
when he yielded to the temptations of ambition, and formed the 
projectofattackingFrance in conjunction with the Duke ofBurgundy. 
ffe actually passed into that country at the head of a formidable 
army, but not being supported by his ally, be afcw^XÄÖi ^i^tt»ak*5> 
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tribute, whicb Louis affered for the sake of peace. In seven 
years after, death delivered the world from this pernicious mon- 
arch, A. D. 1483. He was forty three years of age. 

The deceased monarch left two sons and six daughters. The 
5 eldest son, Edward Y. was immediately acknowledged as hing of 
England, but as he was only thirteen years old, Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, his uncle, governed under his name as Protector. This 
ambitious and crafty man gradually gained possession of the supreme 
power, and destroyed his rivals and opponents, the relations of the 

10 queen. He seized the person of the young sovereign, and of his 
brother, Richard, Duke of York, and under pretext of securing them 
from sudden violence, placed them in the Tower. Afterwards he 
caused reports of their illegitimacy to be spread, asserting that the 
late king was married to another woman, when he took Elizabeth 

15 Grey to wife; and that he himself was the only lawful heir of the 
crown. End^eavouring to engage Hastings, the lord chamberlain, 
to destroy the young princes, and finding him faithful to the royal 
house, he procured his condemnation and death. By means of the 
Duke of Buckingham, he then obtained the apparent choice of the 

20people, and their invitation to assume the sceptre. In this manner, 
Richard of Gloucester ascended the throne; and soon after this 
event, his innocent nephews were murdered, A. D. 1485. It is 
supposed that they were stifled by his command, and buried 
beneath a heap of stones. In the reign of Charles H. the rubbish 

25 which was imagined to cover the remains of the unfortunate princes, 
being removed in order to make a new entrance to the chapel of 
the white tower, in the great Tower of London, two skeletons were 
found, answering in size and position, the tradition concerning the 
interment of the royal children. The bones were transported to 

30 Westminster Abbey, and there deposited under a marble monument. 

Wicked associates seldom live long in friendship; Richard and 

Buckingham, the vile instrument of his exaltation, soon quarrelled. 

There existed a branch of the house of Lancaster, Henry, Earl of 

Richmond, by the paternal line, grandson of Owen Tudor, whom 

35 Catherine of France had married after the decease of her noble 
husband, Henry V., and descended by the female side from Ed- 
ward HI. He was, at that time, living in Brittany, rather guarded 
than protected by its duke. Him Buckingham invited to wfest the 
sceptre from the hands of the tyrant Richard; while he himself 

40 appearing in arms prematurely, was taken and beheaded. In the 
mean time, Richmond obtained a small supply of troops from the 
French king ; and, landing in Wales , was there joined by Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, and many remaining friends of the Red Rose. 
Thence he marched forwards to Bosworth in Leicestershire, where 

45 Richard met him with a far superior force. An engagemeut ensued; 
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A .the very commencement of which, Lord Stanley, who had married 
he mother of Richmond, and who had suffered under the oppres- 
We sway of the usurper, deserted from him with a considerable 
>ody of troops. The rest of the royal army was speedily ronted, 
Ad Richard, rushing among his enemies with desperate fury, was 5 
lain, after faaving killed Sir Robert Brandon, who bore Richmond* s 
tandard. Together with him feil the Duke of Norfolk and four 
housand common men, fighting in a cause of little importance 
o their welfare, A.D. 1485. Upon the field of battle, the victor- 
ras army, with loud shouts, saluted Richmond king of England, 10 
nd hei ascended the throne without fdrther Opposition. The con- 
est between the white and red roses was now terminated for 
ver. The families of York and Lancaster were united by the 
aarriage of Richmond, now Henry VII., with Elizabeth, eldest 
aughter of Edward IV.; and aü end was happily put to thoseis 
readful civil wars, which had sacrificed multitudes of vaiuable 
itizens, and almost broken the strength of the nation. (Hoito 



i 

14. HENRY Vn. 



Henry Tudor was a wise and pruderit monarch, who knew 
ow to appreciate the value of peace, and feit its necessity for 20 
eviving the strength of the nation. His reign of nearly four and 
wenty years was fortunate and tranquil, rather than brilliant, and 
ras so much the more beneficial to his subjects. Toward its 
ommencement he suppressed two dangerous insurrections by his 
ctivity and vigour; one raised by Simnal, the son of a baker, 25 
hopretended that the unfortunateDuke ofClarence was his father; 
he other by Perkin Warbeck, who asserted himself to be Richard, 
>uke of York, escaped from the assassins employed by his inhuman 
ncle; and who had actually murdered his brother Edward V. 
[enry VJLL found the royal treasury nearly exhausted by the 30 
xtravagance of his predecessors. Habits of strict economy were, 
lerefore, absolutely necessary. Unfortunately those habits became 
nmoderately strong and fidally degenerated into rapacity and 
rarice. By Elizabeth of York, Henry had two sons; the eider 
f whom, Arthur, a prince whose talents and conduct raised the 35 
tost pleasing expectations, died before his father, to the great 
3gret of the whole nation; especially as Henry, the second son, did 
ot afford such cheering hopes. Henry VH., by wise and cautious 
leasures, endeavoured to destroy the overgrown and pernicious 
ower of the nobles. Till his time, the great lords had the use of 40 
bieir possessions for their lives only, and had not the liberty of 
lienating or selling them; in consequence of w/hi&b, «**a\i *&<S8BS&- 
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lations took place in some high families, that, by degrees, they 
became proprietors of the greater part of . the lands of the whole 
kingdom. To remedy this evil, the king granted these great land- 
holders permission to seil. They took advantage of this permission, 
5 and parted with their lands, or portions of them, to supply the 
cravings of dissipation and luxury. Private individuals, who had 
enriched themselves by industry, purchased them, and thus the 
lower orders of Citizens acquired that influence which the barons lost; 
and a more even balance was established between the two orders. 

10 This monarch patronized commerce and voyages of discovery, 
and invited the illustrious navigator Columbus to enter into his 
service, which was prevented.only by an unlucky accident. In his 
reign Sebastian Cabot, sailing from Bristol, discovered that part of 
America, called Newfoundland. He caused to be constructed an 

15 enormously large vessel, named u the Great Henry'*, and by inaintainiDg 
ships of his own, in fact laid the foundation of that navy Vhich 
is the grand bulwark of Britain. Before his time, if the exigencies 
of the State required a fleet, the monarch had no other means of 
providing one than hiring, or forcibly seizing the vessels of the 

20 merchants. Henry died of consumptiön in the fifty-third year of 
his life, A. D. 1509, and was büried in a magnificent chapel, which 
he had built in Westminster Abbey, and which is still one of the 
greatest Ornaments of that venerable edifice. The favpurite maxim 
of this sovereign was, "When Christ came into the world, peace 

25 was sung, and when he left it, peace was bequeathed," and had 
this been the ruling principle of preceding and successive sovereigns, 
mach less bloodshed and aniinosity, much less natural and morai 
evil, would have existed in the world. (houj 



15. HENRY VIH. 



30 Upon the decease of his father, Henry VIIL ascended the 
throne without a rival, flourishing in youthful vigour and personal 
beauty, the object of the best hopes and most pleasing expectations 
of his subjects. Listening to the advice of his prudent grandmother, 
the countess of Richmond and Derby, he selected a wise and 

35 respectable Council; he completed his marriage with Catherine, who 
having been espoused tö his.brother Arthur, upon the prince's 
lamented death was retained in England to become his wife; he 
gave up to the resentment of the nation, Dudley and Empson, the 
odious ministers of the exactions of Henry VII. Adorned with 

40 manly and literary accomplishments, the young monarch attracted 
the attention of civilized Europe, and his friendship was courted 
by it» greatest potentates. But this bright prospect was too soon 
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obscured by threatening clouds. Henry became extravagant, luxu- 
rioüs, intemperate, and quickly lavished in useless and vain pomp, 
the immense treasures which the late king had amassed. These 
he might have applied to public benefit, and it was surely his duty 
so to do. In his alliances and attachment* he was extremely fickle 5 
and capricious. Sometiraes he was the friend of the gallant and 
romantic Francis I. of France, and at other times he united him- 
seif with the cautions and crafty Charles V. Emperor of Germany. 

Youthful effervesoence and activity of mind degenerated into 
violence ahd cruelty, and he finally became an odious tyrantlio 
Wolsey, a priest of great abilities and learning, but cnnning and 
ambitioas, by flattering the passions of Henry, and administering 
to his absurd and extravagant pleasures, gained almost his exclusive 
favour. He rose rapidly to the highes t rank and Offices; an<f ! %Ml 
graced by the pope with the title of Cardinal. This man, *foj a 15 
season, ruled insensibly the fiery monarch, and consequently*4he 
whole realm. The . parliaments were submissive, tha king was 
absolute, and English liberty appeared to be expiring. At this 
period, Luther, a German ecclesiastic, began to attack the corruptions 
introduced, or at least countenanced by the Roman Pontiffs. 20 
Henry VIII., having been intended for an ecclesiastical life, and 
destined to the archbishopric of Canterbury, before his brother's 
death, had been educated in the knowledge and practice of 
polemical theology. Proud of his attainment Henry entered the 
lists with Luther, and defended the power of the popes, and the 25 
seven Catholic sacraments. Pope Leo X. conferred upon the royal 
disputant, the title of "Defender of the Faith/' little expecting 
that this defender would finally sever England from theHölySee. 

The passions of Henry VIII. were impetuous, and he had not 
acquired the power of commanding them. But from what was 30 
a personal evil to Henry himself and doubtless an apparent evil to 
those around, the infinitely wise and benevolent disposer of all 
events educed good. From this source arose the freedom of Eng- 
land from ecclesiastical tyranny. The king indulging a capricious 
fancy for Anne Boleyn, a beautiful and accomplished young woman, 35 
one of the queen's attendants, in order to marry her wished to 
obtain a divorce from Catherine. For this purpose he applied to 
Pope Clement VH. to annul his union with his brother's widow, 
as being unlawful, and pretending great scruples of conscience on 
that accouat. Catherine of Arragon was the aunt of the powerful 40 
Charles V. of Germany , whose menaces deterred Clement from 
complying with the request of Henry. Finding that he could not 
accomplish his plan, the impatient spirit of the king burst forth 
into a flame. He disgraced Cardinal Wolsey, who dared not sup- 

Ga»tt«r, «nfl. Chrestomathie. I. 14. 
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port bis temporal sovereign against his spiritual lord; and the 
fallen favourite died of grief and mortified pride. 

Cranmer, a learned ecclesiastic, who was soon after created 
archbishop of Canterbnry, devised the fortunate expedient of con- 
5 sulting the most celebrated universities of Europe upon the legality 
of the marriage with his brother's widow. The greater part of 
those learned bodies condemned such a union, and declared that 
the pope himself had not authority to sanction it. Whereupon, 
Henry repudiated Catherine, and substituted the object of his fickle 

10 affection in her place. Despising a bull of excommunication which 
Clement published against him, the king induced his compliant 
Parliament to declare him head of the English church instead of 
the pope , and to break off all connexion with the Holy See. 
Henry proceeded tö expel the monks from their convents and 

15 to take possession of their wealth, an act of cruel injustice. 
He persecuted to death both protestants and papists who denied 
his supremacy over the church, or presumed to profess religious 
opinions dffferent from those whioh he pretended to hold. He 
created six new bishoprics , caused the Bible to be translated 

20into English, and adopted partly the Romish and partly the 
Reformed creed. Sir Thoraas More, a man of solid learning, great 
abilities and admirable character, who had succeeded Wolsey in 
the office of Chancellor and had executed the duties of that 
important office with undeviating integrity, together with Fisher, 

25bishop of Rochester, who deservedly enjoyed high * reputation, 
were sacrificed by Henry's indiscriminating anger. In comparati- 
vely a short time, Henry's affections were alienated from Anne 
Boleyn, and he caused her to be tried, condemned, and beheaded, 

s though evidently innocent of the charges brought against her. 

80 Immediately after Her death, Henry married Jane Seymour, 
who became the mother of Edward VI. Death removing her, this 
capricious sovereign espoused Anne of Cleves, a German princess; 
but her he speedily divorced, and disgraced Cromwell, an able 
statesman and zealous friehd of the reformatiön, for having advised 

35 that marriage. The tyrant caused him to be impeached of high 

treason and beheaded. Catherine Howard next succeeded to the 

dangerous dignity of queen, and experienced the fate of Anne 

Boleyn. Catherine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer, Henry's sixth 

. wife, fortunately survived this sanguinary husband, though she had 

40 a narrow escape; for the king began to suspect that she presumed 
to differ from his religious opinions, and her enemies were urging 
him to her destruction. In the mean time, Henry had absurdly 
engaged in successive wars of no long duration, nor of great 
consequence; he gained some advantages in France, and whiie he 

45 was in that country, James IV. of Scotland, who had embraced 
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this opportunity of attacking England, was defeated and killed 
by the Earl of Surrey at Flodden field. Henry VIII., rendered 
still more irritable than ever by disease, fortunately for his sub- 
jects at large, and yet more fortunately for those immediately 
about his person, died A. D. 1547. (noit.j 5 



16. DISCOVERY OF AMERICA (1492). 

The Situation of Columbus was daily becoming more and more 
vritical. In proportion as he approached the regions where he 
expected to find land, the impatience of his crews augmented. 
The favourable signs which increased his confidence, were deridedio 
3>y them as delusive; and there was danger of their rebelling, 
and obliging him to turn back, when on the point of realizing 
the object of all his labours. They beheld themselves with 
<lismay still wafted onward, over the boundless wastes of what 
appeared to them a mere watery desert, surrounding the häbit- 15 
able world. What was to become of them should their provisions 
fail? Their ships were too weak and defective even for the great 
voyage they had already made, but if they were still to press 
forward, adding at every moment to the immense expanse behind 
them, how should they ever be able to return, having no inter-20 
vening port where they might victual and refit. 

In this way they fed each oiher's discontents, gathering toge- 
tber in little knots, and fomenting a spirit of mutinous Opposition: 
and when we consider the natural fire of the Spanish temperament 
and its impatience of control , and that a great part . of these 25 
men were sailing on compulsion, we cannot wonder that there 
was imminent danger of their breaking forth into open rebellion 
and compelling Columbus to turn back. In their secret Con- 
ferences they exclaimed against him as a desperado., bent, in a 
mad phantasy, upon doing something extravagant to render him- 30 
seif notorious. What were their sufferings and dangers to one 
widently content to sacrifice his own iife for the chance of di- 
stinction? What obligations bound them to continue on with him: 
or when were the terms of their agreement to be considered as- 
fulfilled? They had already penetrated unknown seas, untraversed 35 
by a sail, far beyond where man had ever before ventured. 
They had done enough to gain themselves a character for courage 
and hardihood in undertaking such an enterprise and persisting 
in it so far. How much further were they to go in quest of 
a merely conjectured land? Were they to sail on until they 40 
perished, or until all return bebame impossible? In such case 
Jthey wouid he the authors of their own destruction. 
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On the other band, should they consult their safety, and return 
back before too late, who woald blame them? Any complaints 
made by Columbus would be of no weight; he was a foreigner r 
without friends or influence; his schemes had been condeinned by 
5 the learned, and discountenanced by people of all ranks. He had 
no party to uphold him, and a host of opponents whose pride of 
opinion would be gratified by his failure. Or, as an effectual 
means of preventing his complaints, they might throw him into 
the sea, and give out that he had fallen overboard while busy 

10 with his instruments contemplating the stars : a report which no 

one would have either the inclination or the means to controvert* 

Columbus was not ignorant of the mutinous disposition of his 

crew, but he still maintained a serene and steady countenance; 

soothing some with gentle words; endeavouring to stimulate .the 

15 pride or avarice of others; and openly menacing the refractory with 

signal punishment, should they do any thing to impede the voyage. 

On the 25th of September, the wind again became favourable, 

and they were able to resume their course directly to the west. 

The airs being light, and the sea calm, the vessels sailed near 

20 to each other, and Columbus had much conversation with Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon on the subject of a chart, which the former had seilt 
three days before on board of the Pinta. Pinzon thought that, 
acdording to tue indications of the map, they ought to* be in the 
neighbourhood of Cipango, and the other islands which the admiral 

25 had therein delineated. Columbus partly entertained the same 
idea, but thought it possible that the ships might have been 
borne out of their track by the prevalent currents, or that they 
had not come so fär as the pilots had reckoned. He desired 
that the chärt might be returned, and Pinzon tying it to the 

30end of a cord, flung it on board to him. While Columbus, his 
pilot, and several of his experienced mariners were studying the 
map, and endeavouring to make out from it their actual Posi- 
tion, they heard a shöut from the Pinta, and looking up, beheld 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon mounted on the stem of his vessel, crying, 

35 "Land! land! Sennor, I claim my reward !" He pointed at the 
same time to the southwest, where,there was indeed an appear- 
ance of land at about twenty-five leagues* distance. Upon this 
.Columbus threw himself on his knees and returned thanks to 
God; and Martin Alonzo repeated the Gloria in excehis; in 

40 which he was joined by his own crew- and that öf the admiral. 

The seamen how mounted to the mast-head or climbed about 

the rigging, straining their eyes in the direction pointed out. The 

conviction became so generai of land in that quarter, and the joy 

of the people so ungovernable, that Columbus found it necessary 

45 to vary from his usual course, and stand all night. to the south-west. 
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The morning light, however, put an end to all their hopes, as to 
a dream. The fancied land proved to be nothing but an evening 
cloud, and had vanished in the night. With dejected hearts they 
once more resnmed their western qourse, from which Columbus would 
never have varied, bat , in compliance with their clamorous wishes. 5 

For several days they continued on with the same propitions 
breeze, tranquil sea, and mild, delightful weather. The water was 
so calm that the sailors amused themselves with swimming about 
the vessel. Dolphins began to abound, and flying fish, darting into 
the air, feil upon the decks. The continued signs of land diverted 10 
the attention of the crews, and insensibly begniled them onward. 

On the Ist of October, according to the reckoning of the pilot 
of the admiral*s ship, they had come five hundred and eighty 
leagues west since leaving the Canary islands. The reckoning 
which Columbus showed the crew was five hundred and eighty- 15 
four, but the reckoning which he kept privately, was seven hun- 
clred and seven. On the following day, the weeds floated from 
east to west; and on the third day no birds were to be seen. 

The crews now began to fear that they had passed between 
islands, from one to the other of which the birds had been20, 
flying. Columbus had also some doubts of the kind, but refused 
to alter his westward course. The people again uttered mur- 
murs and menaces; but on the following day they were visited 
by such flights of birds, and the various indications of land be- 
came so numerous, that from a State of despondency they pas-25 
sed to one of confident expectation. 

Eager to obtain the promised pension, the seamen were con- 
tinoally giving the cry of land, on the least appearance of the 
kind. To put a stop to these false alarms, which produced con- 
tinual disappointments , Columbus declared that should any one 30 
give such notice, and land not be discovered within three days 
afterwards, he should thenceforth forfeit all Claims to the reward. 

On the evening of the 6th of October, Martin Alonzo Pinzon 
began to lose confidence in their present course, and proposed that 
they should stand more to the southward. Columbus, however, 35 
still persisted in steering directly west. Observing this difference in 
opinion in a person so important in his squadron as Pinzon, and 
fearing that chance or design might scatter the ships, he ordered 
that, should either of the caravels be separated from him, it should 
stand to the west, and endeavour as soon as possible to join40 
Company again: he directed also, that the vessels should keep 
near to him at sunrise andsunset, as at these times the State of the 
atmosphere is most favourable to the discovery of distant land. 

On the morning of the 7th of October, at sunrise» several of 
the admirars crew thought they beheld land in the west, but so 45 
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indistinctly that no one ventared to proclaim it, lest he should 
be mistaken, and forfeit all chance of the reward; the Nüma 
however, being a good sailer, pressed forward to ascertain the 
fact. In a little while a flag was hoisted at her mast-head, and 

5 a gun discharged, being the preconcerted Signals for land. New 
joy was awakened throughout the little squadron, and every eye 
was turned to the west. As they advanced, however, their cloud- 
built hopes faded away, and before e venin g the fancied land had 
again melted into air. 

10 The crews now sank into a degree of dejection proportioned 
to their recent excitement; but new circumstances occurred to 
aronsQ them. Columbus, having pbserved greät flights of «malt 
field-birds going towards the south-west, concluded they inust 
be secure of sonre neighbouring land, where they would find 

15 food and a resting-place. He knew the importance which the 
Portuguese voyagers attached to the flight of birds, by following 
which they had discovered most of their islands. He had now 
come seven hundred and fifty leagues, the distance at which he 
had compnted to find the island of Cipangö; as there was no 

20appearance of it, he might have missed it through some mistake 
in the latitnde. He determined, therefore, on the evening of the 
Tth of October, . to alter his course to the west-south-west, the 
direction in which the birds generally flew, and continue that 
direction for at least two days. After all, it was no great de- 

25viation from his tnain course, and would meet the wishes of the 
Pinzons, as well as be inspiriting to his followers generally. 

For three days they stood in this direction, and the further 
they went the. more frequent and encouraging were the signs of 
land. Flights of sraall birds of various colours, some of them 

30 such as sing in the fields, came flying about the ships, and then 
continüed towards the south-west, and others were heard also 
flying by in the night. Tunny fish played about the smooth sea, 
and a heron, ä pelican, and a duck, were seen, all bound in 
the same direction. The herbage which floated by was fresh and 

35green, as if recently from land, and the air, Columbus observes, 
was sweet and frägrant as April breezes in Seville. 

All these, however, were regarded by the crews as so many 
delusions beguiling them on to destruction; and when on the 
evening of the third day they beheld the sun go down upon a 

40 shoreless horizon, they broke forth into turbulent clamour. They 
exclaimed against this obstinacy in tempting fate by continuing on 
into a boundless sea. They insisted upon turning homeward, and 
abandoning the voyage as hopeless. Columbus endeavoured to 
pacify them by gentle words and promises of large rewards ; ,but 

45 fmding that they only increased in clamour, he assumed a decided 
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tone. He told them it was useless to murmur, the expedition 
had been sent by the sovereigns to seek the Indies, and, happen 
what might, he was determined to persevere, until, by the Mes- 
sing of God, he should accomplish the eriterprise. 

Columbus was now at open defiance with his crew, and his 5 
Situation became desperate. Fortunately the manifestations of the 
vicinity of land were such on the following day as no longer to 
admit a doubt. Beside a qnantity of fresh weeds, snch as grow 
in rivers, they saw a green fish of a kind which keeps abont 
röcks; then a branch of thorn with berries on it, and recentlyio 
separated from the tree, floated.by them; then they picked up 
a reed, a small board, and above all, a staff artificially carved. 
All gloom and mutiny nbw gave way to sanguine expectation; 
and throughout the day each one was eagerly on the watch, in 
hopes of being the first to discover the long-sought-for land. 15 

In the evening, when, according to invariable custora on board 
of the admiral's ship, the mariners had sung (he salve regina, 
or yesper hymn to the Virgin, he made an impressive address 
to his crew. He pointed out the goodness of God in thus con- 
ducting them by soft and favouring breezes across a tranquil ocean, 20 
cheering their hopes continually with fresh signs, increasing as 
their fears augmented, and thus leading and guiding them to a 
promised land. He now reminded them of the Orders he had 
given on leaving the Canaries, that, after sailing westward seven 
hundred leagues, they should not make sail after midnight. Pre- 25 
sent appearances authorized such a precaution. He thought it 
probable they would make land that very night; he ordered, 
therefbre, a vigilant look-out to be kept from the forecastle, pro- 
mising to whomsoever should make the discovery, a doublet of 
velvet, in addition to the pension to be given by the sovereigns. 30 

The breeze had been fresh all day, with more sea than usual, 
and they had made great progress. At sunset they had stood again 
to the west, and were ploughing the waves at a rapid rate, the 
Pinta keeping the lead, from her superior sailing. The greatest 
animation prevailed throughout the ships; not an eye was closedss 
that night. As the evening darkened, Columbus took his Station 
on the top of the Castle or cabin on the high poop of his vessel, 
ranging his eye along the dusky horizon, and maintaining an intense 
and unremitting watch. About ten o'clock, he thought he beheld 
a light glimmering at a great distance. Fearing his eager hopes 40 
might deceive him, he called to Pedro Gutierrez, gentleman of the 
king's bed-chamber, and inquired whether he saw such a light; the 
latter replied in the affirmative. Doubtful whether it might not 
yet be some delusion of fancy, Columbus called Rodrigo Sanchez 
of Segovia, and made the same inquiry. By the t\YC& \X& Va&tast «& 
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bad ascended the round-house, the light had dissappeared. They 
saw it once or twice afterwards in sudden and passing gleams; 
as if it were a torch in the bark of a fisherman, rising and 
ginking with the waves; or in the hand of some person on shore, 
öborne up and down as he walked from house to house. So 
transient and nncertain were these gleams , that few attached 
any importance to them; Colnmbus, however, considered theni as 
certain signs of land, and, moreover, that the land was inhabited. 
They continued their course until two in the morning, when 

10 a gun from the Pinta gave the joyfal signal of land. It was 

first descried by a mariner named Rodrigo de Triana; but the 

reward was afterwards adjudged to the admiral, for having pre- 

yiously perceived the light. The land was now clearly seen 

** abont two leagues distant, whereupon they took in sail, and laid 

15 to, waiting impatiently for the dawn. 

The thoughts and feelings of Columbus in this little space of 
time raust have been tumultuous and intense. At length, in spite 
of every difficulty and danger, he had accomplished his object. 
The great mystery of the ocean was revealed; his theory, 'which 

20 had been the scoff of sages, was triumphantly established : he 
had secnred to himself a glory durable as the world itself. 

It is difficult to tfonceive the feelings of snch a man, at such 
amoment; or the conjectures which must have thronged upon his 
mind, as to the land beforehim, covered with darkness. That it 

25 was frnitful, was evident from the vegetables which floated from 
its shores. He thought, too, that he perceived the fragrance of 
aromatic groves. The moving light he had beheld proved it the 
residence of man. But what were its inhabitants? Were they 
like those of the other parts of the globe; or were they soine 

80 stränge and monstrous race, such as the imagination was prone 
in those times to give to all remote and unknown regions? Had 
he come upon some wild island far in the Indian sea; or was 
this the 1 famed Cipango itself, the object of his golden fancies ? 
A thousand speculations of the kind must have swarmed upon 

35 him, as, with his anxious crews, he waited for the night to pass 
away; wondering whether the morning light would reveal a savage 
wilderness, or dawn upon spicy groves, and glittering fanes, and 
gilded cities, and all the splendour of oriental civilization. 

{Wathington Irving,) 



40 17. "NOCHE TRISTE/ 1 OR THE MELANCHOLY NIGHT AT MEXICO. 

There was no longer any question as to the expediency of 
evacuating the capital. The only doubt was as to the time of 
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doing so, and the route. The Spanish Commander called a Council 
of officers to deliberate bn these matters. It was his purpose 
to retreat on Tlascala, and in that capital to decide according 
to circamstances on his future Operations. After some discussion, 
they agreed on the cause way of Tlacopan as the avenue by which 5 
to leave the city. It would, indeed, take them back by a cir- 
cuitous route, considerably longer than either of those by which 
they had approached the capital. But, for that reason, it would 
be less likely to be guarded, as least suspected; and the cause way 
itself, being shorter than either of the other entrances, would 10 
sooner place the army in comparative security x on the main land. 

There was some difference of opinion in respect to the hour 
of departure. The day-time, it was argued by some, would be 
preferable, since it would enable them to see the nature and 
extent of their danger, and to provide against it. Darkness would 15 
be mach more likely to embarrass their own movements than 
those of the enemy, who were familiär with the ground. A 
thousand impediments would occur in the night, which might 
prevent their acting in concert, or obeying, or even ascertaining, 
the Orders of the Commander. But, on the other hand, it was 20 
urged, that the night presented many obvious advantages in 
dealing with a foe who rarely carried his hos tili ties beyond the 
day. The late active Operations of the Spaniards had thrown 
the Mexicans off their guard, and it was improbable they would 
anticipate so speedy a departure of their enemies. With celerity 25 
and caution, they might succeed, therefore, in making their es- 
cape from the town, possibly over the causeway, before their 
retreat should be discovered; and, could they once get beyond 
that pass of peril, they feit little apprehension for the rest. At 
all events, is was decided to abandon the city that very night. 30 

The generalis first care was to provide for the safe transpor- 
tation of the treasure. Many of the common soldiers had converted 
their share of the prize, into gold chains, collars, or other Orna- 
ments, which they easily carried about their persons. But the 
royal fifth, together with that of Cortes himself, and much of the 35 
rieh booty of the prineipal cavaliers, had been converted into bars 
and wedges of solid gold, and deposited in one of the strong 
apartments of the palace. Cortes delivered the share belonging 
to the Crown to the royal officers, assigning them one of the 
strongest horses, and a guard of Castilian soldiers, to transport40 
it. Still, much of the treasure, belonging both to the Crown and 
to individuals, was necessarily abandoned, from the want of ade- 
quate means of conveyance. The metal lay scattered in shining 
heaps along the floor, exciting the cupidity of the soldiers. "Take 
what you will of it," said Cortes to his men. "Bettet ^wi «Jn»»Wa* 
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have it, than these Mexican hounds. But be careful not to over- 
load yourselves. He travels safest in the dark night who travels 
lightest." His own more wary followers took heed to his coun- 
sels, helping themselves to a few articles of least bulk, though, 
5 it might be, of greatest value. But the troops of Narvaez, pining 
for riches, of which they had heard so much, and hitherto seen 
so little, showed no such discretion. To them it seemed as 
if the very mines of Mexico were turned up before them, and, 
rushing on the treacherous spoil, they greedily loaded themselves 

löwith as much of it, not merely as they could accommodate about 
their persons, but as they could stow away in wallets, boxes, or 
any other mode of conveyance at their disposal. 

Cortes next arranged the order of march. The van composed 
of two hundred Spanish foot, he placed uncler the command of 

15 the valiant Gonzalo de Sandoval, supported by Diego de Ordaz, 

Francisco de Lujo, and about twenty other cavaliers. The rear- 

guard, constituting the strength of the infantry, was intrusted to 

Pedro de Alvarado, and Yelasquez de Leon. The general himself 

-took Charge of the "battle," or centre, in which went the baggage, 

20some of the heavy guns, most of which, however, remained in 
the rear, the treasure, and the prisoners. These consisted of a 
son and two daughters of Montezuma, Gacama, the deposed lord 
of Tezcuco, and several other nobles, whom Cortes retained as 
important pledges in his future negociations with the enemy. 

25 The Tlascalans were distributed pretty equally among the three 
divisions ; and Cortes had under his immediate command a hun- 
dred picked soldiers, his own veterans most attached to his 
Service, who, with Christoyal de Olid, Francisco de Moria, Alonso 
de Avila, and two or three other cavaliers, formed a select 

3Q corps, to act wherever occasion might require. 

The general had already superin tended the construction of a 
portable bridge to be laid over the open canals in the causeway, 
This was given in Charge to an officer named Magarino, with forty 
soldiers under his Orders, all pledged to defend the passage to 

35 the last extremi£y. The bridge was to be taken np when the 
entire army had crossed one of the breaches, and transported to 
the next. There were three of these openings in the causeway, 
and most fortunate would it have been for the expedition, if the 
foresight of the Commander had provided the same number of bridges. 

40 But the labour would have been great, and time was short. 

At midnight the troops were under arms, in readiness for the 
inarch. Mass was performed by father Olmedo, who invoked the 
protection of the Almighty through the awfal perils of the night. 
The gates were thrown open, and, on the first of July, 1520, the 

45Spaniards for the last time sallied forth from the walls of the 
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ncient fortress, the scene of so much suffering and such in- 
omitable coarage. 

The night was cloudy, and a drizzling rain, which feil without 
itermission, added to the obscurity. The great sqnare before the 
alace was deserted, as, indeed, it had been since the fall of 5 
fontezuma. Steadily, and as noiselessly as possible, the Spaniards 
eld their way along the great street of Tlacopan, which so lately 
ad Tqsounded to the tamult of battle. All was now hushed in 
ilence; and they were only reminded of the past by the occasional 
resence of some solitary corpse, or a dark heap of the slain, which 10 
oo plainly told where the strife had been hottest. As they passed 
long the lanes and alleys which opened into the great street, or 
aoked tfown the canals, whose polished surface gleamed with a 
ort of ebon lnstre through the obscurity of night, they easily 
wcied that they discerned the shadowy forms of their foe lurking 15 
q ambush, and ready to spring on them. But it was only fancy; 
nd the city slept undisturbed even by the prolonged echoes of 
he tramp of the horses, and the hoarse rumbling of the artillery 
ad baggage trains. At length a lighter space beyond the dusky 
ine of buildings showed the van of the army that iß was emerging 20 
»n the open causeway. They might well have congratulated them- 
elves on having thus escaped the dangers of an assault in the city 
tself, and that a brief time would place them in comparative safety 
m the opposite shore. — But the Mexicans were not all asleep. 

As the Spaniards drew near the spot where the street opened 25 
m the causeway, and were preparing to lay the portable bridge 
icross the uncovered breach, which now met their eyes, several 
adian sentinels, who had been stationed at this, as at the other 
ipproaches to the city, took the alarm, and fled, rousing their 
wuntrymen by their cries. The priests, keeping their night watch 30 
m the summit of the teocattis, instantly caught the tidings and 
sounded their Shells, while the huge drum in the desolate temple 
of the war-god sent forth those solemn tones, which, heard only 
in seasons of calamity, vibrated through every corner of the ca- 
pital. The Spaniards saw that no time was to be lost. The bridge 35 
?as brought forward and fitted with all possible expedition. San- 
doval was the first to try its strength, and riding acros/s, was fol- 
lowed by his little body of chivalry, his infantry, and Tlascalan 
iHies, who formed the first division of the army. Then came 
Portes and his squadrons, with the baggage, ammunition Waggons, 40 
ind a part of the artillery. But before they had time to defile 
icross the narrow passage, a gathering sound was heard, like 
hat of a mighty forest agitated by the winds. It grew louder 
nd louder, while on the dark waters of the lake was heard a 
plashing noise, as of many oars. Then came a. fcro «&»?&& *&&*& 
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arrows striking at random among the hurrying troops. They feil 

every moment faster and more furious, tili they thickened into 

*a terrible tempest, while the very heavens were rent with the 

yells and war-cries of myriads of combatants, who seemed all 

5 at once to be swarming over land and lake ! 

The Spaniards pushed steadily on through this arrowy sleet, 
though the harbarians, dashing their canoes against the sides of 
the causeway, clarabered up and broke in upon their ranks. Bat 
the Christians, anxious only to-make their escape, declined all 

10 combat except for self-preservation. The cavaliers, spurring 
forward their steeds, shook off their assailants, and rode over 
their prostrate bodies, while the men on foot with their good 
swords or the butts of their pieces drove them headlong again 
down the sides of the dike. 

15 But the advanee of several thousand men, marching, probably, 
on a front of not more than fifteen or twenty abreast, necessarily 
required much time, and the leading files had already reached the 
second breach in the causeway before those in the rear had entirely 
traversed the first. Here they halted; as they had no means of 

20effecting a pasjage, smarting all the while under unintermitting 
volleys from the enemy, who were clustered thick on the waters 
around this second opening. Sorely distressed, the van-guard seut 
repeated messages to the rear to demand the portable bridge. At 
length the last of the army had crossed, and Magarino and bis 

25 sturdy followers endeavoured to raise the ponderous framework. But 
it stuck fast in the sides of the dike. In vain they strained every 
nerve. The weight of so many men and horses, and above all of 
the heavy artiilery, had wedged the timbers so firmly in the stones 
and earth, that it was beyond their power to dislodge them. Still 

30 they labored amidst a torrent of missiles, until, many of them slain, 
and all wounded, they were obliged to abandon the attempt. 

The tidings soon spread from man to man, and no sooner 

was their dreadful import comprehended , than a cry of despair 

- arose, which for a moment drowned all the noise of conflict. All 

35 means of retreat were cut off. Scarcely hope was left. The only 
hope was in such desperate exertions as each could make for 
himself. Order and Subordination were at an end. Intense danger 
produced intense selfishness. Each thought only of his own life. 
Pressing forward, he trampled down the weak and the wounded, 

40heedless, whether it were friend or foe. The leading files, urged 
on by the rear, were crowded on the brink of the gulf. Sandoval, 
Ordaz, and the other cavaliers dashed into the water. Some suc- 
ceeded in swimming their horses across. Others failed, and some, 
whö reached the opposite bank, being overturned in the ascent, 

45 rolled headlong with their steeds into the lake. The infantry fol- 
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owed pellmell, heaped promiscuously on one another, frequently 
>ierced by the shafts, or Struck down by the war-clnbs of the 
iztecs; while many an unfortunate victim, was dragged half- 
jtunned oh board their canoes, to be reserved for a protracted, 
>nt more dreadfal death. 5 

The carnage raged fearfully along the length of the causeway. 
its shadowy bulk presented a mark of sufficient distinctness for the 
memy's missnes, which oflen prostrated their own countrymen in 
he blind fury of the tempest. Those nearest the dike, running 
,heir canoes alongside, with a force that shattered them to pieces, 10 
eaped on the land, and grappled with the Christians, untü both 
;ame rolling down the side of the causeway together. But the 
iztec feil among his friends, while his antagonist was borne away 
n triumph to the sacrifice. The struggle was long and , deadly. 
Hie Mexicans were recognised by their white cotton tunics, which 15 
ihowed faint throngh the darkness. Above the combatants rose a 
irild and discordant clamor, in which horrid shouts of vengeance 
were mingled with groans of agony, with invocations of the saints 
wd the blessed Virgin, and with the screams of women; for there 
irere several women, both nutive and Spaniards, who had accom- 20 
pamed the Christian camp. Among these, one named Maria de 
Estrada is particnlarly noticed for the courage she displayed, battling 
rith broadsword and target like the stauchest of the warriors. 

The opening in the causeway, meanwhile, was fiiled up with 
the wreck of matter which häd been forced into it, ammunition- 25 
traggons, heavy guns, bales of rieh stuffs scattered over the waters, 
shests of solid ingots, and bodies of men and horses, tili over this 
iismal min a passage was gradually formed, by which those in 
the rear were enabled to clamber to the other side. Cort6s, it is 
said, found a place that was fordable, where, halting, with the 30 
water up to his saddle-girths, he endavoured to check the con- 
fasion, and lead his followers by a safer path to the opposite bank. 
Bat his voiee was löst in the wild uproar, and finally, hurrying 
on with the tide, he pressed forwards with a few trusty cavaliers, 
who remained near his person, to the van; but not before he had 35 
seen his favorite page, Juan de Salazar, Struck down, a corpse, 
by his side. Here he found Sandoval and his companions, halting 
before the third and last breach, endeavouring to cheer on their 
followers to surmount it. But their resolntion faltered. It was 
wide and deep; though the passage was not so closely beset Jby40 
he enemy as the preceding ones. The cavaliers again set the 
sample by plunging into the water. Horse and foot followed as 
hey could, some swimming, others with dying grasp clinging to 
le manes and tails of the struggling änimals. Those fared best, 
j the generar had predicted, who travelled \\g|nX^t\ «b\A xcä.\^^. 
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were the unfortunate wretches, who, weighed down by the fatal 
gold which they loved so well, were buried with it in the salt 
floods of tbe lake* Cortes, witb his gallant comrades, Olid, Moria, 
Sandoval, and some few others, still kept in the advance, leading 
5 his broken remnant of the fatal causeway. The din ofbattleles- 
sened in the distance; when the rumor reached them, that the 
rear-guard would be wholly overwhelmed without speedy relief. 
It seemed almost an act of desperation; but the generous hearts 
of the Spanish cavaliers did not stop to calculate danger, when 

10 the cry for succour reached them. Turning their horses' bridles, 
they galloped back to the theatre of action, worked their way 
through the press, swam the canal, and placed themselves in 
the thick of the m£Ue on the opposite bank. 

The first grey of the morning was now coming over the waters. 

15 It showed the hideous confhsion of the scene which had been 
shrouded in the obscurity of night Thedark masses of combatants, 
stretching along the dike, were seen struggling for mastery, uutil 
the very causeway on which they stood, appeared to tremble, 
and reel to and fro, as if shaken by an earthquake; while the 

20bosom of the lake, as far as the eye could reach, was darkened by 
canoes crowded with warriors, whose spears and bludgeons, arraed 
with blades of M volcanic glass," gleamed in the morning light. 

The cavaliers found Alvarado unhorsed, and defending himself 
with a poor handful of followers against an overwhelming tide of 

25 the enemy. His good steed, which had borne him through many 
a hard fight, had fallen under him. He was himself wounded in 
several places , and was striving in vain to rally his scattered 
column, which was driven to the verge of the canal by the fury • 
of the enemy, then in possession of the whole rear of the causeway, 

■30 where they were reinforced every hour by firesh combatants froni 
the city. The artillery in the earlier part of the engagement had 
not been idle, and its iron shower, sweeping along the dike, had 
mowed down the assailants by hundreds. But nothing could resist 
their impetuosity. The front ranks, pushed on by those behind, 

35 were at length forced up to the pieces, and, pouring over them 
like a torrent, overthrew men and guns in one general ruin. The 
resolute Charge of the Spanish cavaliers, who had now arrived, 
created a temporary check, and gave time for their countrymen to 
make a feeble rally. But they were speedily borne down by the 

40 re tunring flood. Cortös and his'companions were compelled toplunge 
again into the lake, — though all did not escape. Alvarado stood 
on the brink for a moment, hesitating what to do. Unhorsed as he 
was, to throw himself into the water in the face of the hostile 
canoes that now swarmed around the opening, afforded but a des- 

45perate chance of safety. He had büt a second for thought. He was 
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a man of powerful frame, and despair gave him unnatural energy. 
Setting his long lance firmly on the wreck which strewed the bottom 
of the Iake, he sprang forward with all his might, and cleared 
the wide gap at a leap! Aztecs and Tlascalans gazed in stupid 
amazement, exclaiming, as they beheld the incredible feat, M This 5 
iß truly the Tonatiuh, — the child of the Sun!" — The breadth 
of the opening is not given. But it was so great, that the valor- 
ou8 captain Diaz, who well remembered the place, says the leap 
-was impossible to any man. Other contemporaries, however, do 
not discredit the story. It was, beyond doubt, matter of populär 10 
belief at the time; it is to this day familiarly known to every 
inhabitant of the capital; and the name of the Salto deAlvarado, 
"Alvarado's Leap,** given to the spot, still commemorates an 
exploit which rivalled those of the demigods of Grecian fable. 

Cortäs and his companions now rode forward to the front, 15 
where the troops, in a loose, disorderly manner, were marching 
off the fatal causeway. A few only of the enemy hung on their 
rear, or annoyed them by occasional flights of arrows from the 
lake. The attention of the Aztecs was diverted by the rieh spoil 
that strewed. the battle-ground; fortunately for the Spaniards, 20 
whb, had their enötoy pursued with the same ferocity with which 
he had fought, would, in their crippled condition, have been cut 
off, probably* to a man. But little molested, therefore, they 
were allowed to defile through the adjacent village, or suburbs, 
it might be called, of Popotla. 25 

The Spanish Commander there dismounted from his jaded 
steed, and, sitting down on the steps of an Indian temple > gazed 
mournfully on the broken files as they passed before him. What 
a speetacle did they present! The cavalry, most of them dismoun- 
ted, were mingled with the infantry, who dragged their feeble30 
limbs along with difficulty; their shattered mail and shattered gar- 
ments dripping with the salt ooze, showing through their rents 
many a bruise and ghastly wound; their bright arms soiled, their 
proud crests and banners gone, the baggage, artillery, all, in short, 
that constitutes the pride and panoply of glorious war, for ever lost. 35 
Cort6s, afc he looked wistfiilly on their thinned and disordered ranks, 
sought in vain for many a familiär face, and missed more than one 
dear companion who had stood side by side with him through all 
the perils of the C.onquest. Though aecustomed to control his 
emotions, or, at least, to conceal them, the sight was too mach 40 
for him. He covered his face with his hands, and the tears, 
which tiickled down, revealed too plainly the anguish of his soul. 
The loss sustained by the Spaniards on this fatal night, like 
every other event in the history of the Conquest, is reported with 
the greatest discrepancy. Jf we believe Cort6s* own leitet , \t dvl4& 
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VA *t%z**A od* handred and fifty Spamards aod two thoosand 
U4uUiK Bot the generaTs bolletins, while they do fall justice to 
tä* äM&afokhh to he OTercome, and the importance of the resolts, 
an )«h fetropoloos in stating the extent efther of bis nieans or of 
Sbj* lo**e&. Tboan Caoo, one of the eavaliers present, estimates 
ti*«r »lau» at eieren hondred aod serenty Spaoiaids, and eight thoo- 
*ai>4 aJlies. Bot this is a greater munber than we hare aDowed 
tot the wbole army. Perhaps we raay coroe nearest the truth by 
takiog the compotation of Gomara, the chaplain of Cortes, who 

lOfaad iten atce*s, doobtless, not only to the general's papers, bot 
\f> other aoth*ntic soorees of infbnnation. According to bim, the 
cttisber of Christians killed and ndssing was foor hondred and 
ffilj, aod that of natires foor thoosand. This, whh the loss sostain- 
*A in the conflicts of the prerioos week, may bare redoced the 

IS frrmer U» feom*tbing more than a third, aod the latter to a fourth, 
or, perhaps, fiftb, of the original force with wfaich they entered 
the kapital» The bront of the action feil on the rear-goard, few 
of whom escaped. It was formed chiefly of the soldiers of Nar- 
vaez, who feil the victtms in some measore of their copidity. 

2ft Forty-»« of the cavalry were cot off, which with previous losses 
reduced the nomber in this branch of the service to twenty-three, 
and some of these in very poor condition. The greater part of the 
treasure, the baggage, the general's papers, incloding bis accounts, 
and a minote diary of transactions since leaving Cuba, — which, 

25 to pofeterity, at least, woold have been of more worth than the 
gold, — had been swallowed op by the waters. The ammunition, 
tbe beaatiful little train of artülery, with which Cortes had entered 
the city, were all gone. Not a musket even remained, the mea 
having thrown them avray, eager to disencomber themselves of 

80 all that might retard their escape on that disastrons night. 

Nothing, in short, of their military apparatos was left, bat their 

swords, their crippled cavalry, and a few damaged crossbows, 

to assert the superiority of the European over the barbarian. 

Such were tbe disastrons resolts of this terrible passage of 

35 the causeway; more disastrons than those occasioned by any other 
reverse which has stained the Spanish arms in the New World; 
and which have branded the night on which it happened, in the 
national annals, with the name of the noch* triste, tf the sad or 
melancholy night." cwiiuom Prttcott) 
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MFTY YEARS, 

OR 

THE ADVENTÜRES OF TWO SCHOOL-FELLOWS. 

fJn Jllegorical Ftay m Si* Acts by P. Saal fr J 



CHARACTEBS. 

The GENIUS OF INSTRUCTION. 

The GENIUS OF URBANITY. 

FIERVILLE, \ . „ ^_. __^ 

DENKART, J «**•*■*■*■ 

BERMON, a school-master. 

USBEG, a 701mg naher. 

D ALBIN, a military officer. 

Madam D ALBIN, his wife. 

An nnder-clerk. 

A slave. 

Scholare. 

Parents and relations of the scholars. 

Tnrkish slaves of both sezes. 

Scene partiy in France, and parüy at Bassora. 



ACT I. 

Scene L 
A play ground; scholars at their. differmt amusements. 

DSBEC speahing white the scholare are amurtng them*«U/ee. 

USBEG. Oh Usbec! Usbec, unfortunate Usbec! son of a wealthy 
merchant of Bassora , to find yourself , at twenty years of age , far ffom 
your native country, and obliged to gain a hard livelihood in the hu- 
miliating Situation of usher at a school ! Ah ! why did ambition and 
the desire of riches prompt me to undertake a voyage ? But for that 
I should not have suffered shipwreck and loss of fprtune. Here I am in 
a foreign country ; separated from friends and relations ; without eyen the 

Gantter, •ngi. Chnetomxtiüe. I. ~ \X* 
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hope of seeing them again ; for how can I erer obtain a sum sufficient to 
defray the expenses of such a voyage ? 

FIERVILLE and DENISART advanc*. 

FIER. At last the day of triumph, the day that I haye awaited 
with so much impatience , is arrived ! 

DEN. Do you then expect a prize, Fierrille? 

FIER. Who has a greater right to expect one? One did I say! 
have not I, though scarcely fifteen, gone twice through a course of rhe- 
thoric ? Am not I perfect in Greek , in algebra ? have not I learned , in 
fact , all that it is possible to learn at College ? Who then can dispute 
with me the highest honours? It is not you; for certainly if any one 
has fewer pretensions than another , you , my poor Denisart , are the boy. 

DEN. Believe me, Fierville , I have no such ambition. Of the same 
age as you, I am placed in the school only to perfect myself in the 
knowledge of arithmetic, and of my native language; for the other 
branches of my education I am indebted to my kind father. 

FIER. (ironicatiy.) Education indeed ! yes, and a very homely one it is. 

DEN. Tes, I have received frora him such lessons as will , I hope, 
enable me to fulfil all social duties, and thus render me a useful and 
respectable member of whatever class my destiny may place me in. 

FIER. Tou will never rise above the limits of the narrow sphere in 
which you now move. With your education , and your suburban views, 
you will vegetate all your life. Do you think that, because you bow 
humbly to your superiors ; that you enter a drawing-room with such a 
modest air ; that you are erer ready to undertake the most servile offices; . 
do you imagine, I say, that on that account you will obtain the palm of merit? 

DEN. But if it be my wish to live peaceably and undistinguished? 

FIER. Ambition worthy the son of a haberdasher. 

DEN. Who has always fiUed his profession honöurably, and can 
show his face anywhere. , 

FIER. So, my dear Denisart, you are content to pass your life in 
mediocrity ; in oblivion I may say. 

DEN. Willingly ; and I leave to the learned Fierrille the care and 
anxiety of transmitting his name to posterity. 

FIER. And be assured he will do it. Instead of being satisfied , as 
you are, to be considered docile and agreeable, I will ayail myself of the 
superiority I have acquired by the education my father has given me: To- 
day yotu will see me triumphantly carry off the first prizes; shortly I shall 
enter he military school, and thence .... I shall perhaps become a field- 
marshal : who knows how far genius and illustrious connexions may lead 
me? (Turning towards üabec) I say, Usbec, if you will follow me, whenl 
am an officer, I will give you an appointment in my personal siiite. 

ÜSBEC. Sir 

HER. Come, come, no ceremony. 

Bnter BEBMON. 

DEN. (to him.) Good morning, sir. 

BER. Good morning, my friends. (To the tehoUurt.) Mydears,yourparents 
wül Bpon pe here ; go and prepare for the distribution of prises. 
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Chorus of scholars. 

The joyful day at length appears, 
The day which all desire, 
To crown our hopes, dispel our fears, 
And teach us to aspire. 

Romain Bermon , Denieart and Fierville. 

BER. Tou are then the only one who will not bid me good morning? 

F1ER. Really I did not think . . . that is I was thinking ... I am your 
ery hnmble servant. (AHde). A bow more or less . . , 

BER. Is never lost. I heard you, Fierville, and am sorry you imbibe 
urd express such prineiples. 

FEER. There it is ! to please you I must forget my superiority, aban- 
lon my hopes of glory, and submit to the slavish customs and usages that 
etter genius and would damp the noblest energy. 

BER. Society exacts . . . 

F£ER. That I should sacrifice myself to it? No, no! wiser than others, 
' feel myself too much above them to be satisfied with remainig their 
?qual, I must exalt myself; I must acquire celebrity, and not waste my 
ime in puerilities. I leave that to the modest Denisart. 

BER. How great is your error ! Deprived , as you were in early in- 
'ancy , of maternal care and solicitude, "your father, under the mistaken 
dea of giving you a rank superior to his own, placed you very young at 
College . . . with good natural abilities ... 

FIER. Tou acknowledge it then ? 

BER. I own that , endowed with uneommon facility , you have made 
•apid progress. 

FIER. Of whieh I am resolved to ayail myself. 

BER. Tour natural abilities have unfortunately given you so much 
ionfidence and self-sufficiency that you have disdained to apply yourself to 
wything but the sciences. Tou have entirely neglected the inferior and 
isefui branches of study ; and though highly instructed, you will go into the 
svorld ignorant of its manners , and without such an education as would 
•ender you capable of fulfilling your duties as a member of society. 

FIER. Of what consequeace is that to me ? I mean to rise above the 
erorld : a man of talents succeeds every where. Do you think I shall not 
be sought wben my talents become known, when my knowledge will 
render me useful, desirable, nay indispensable ? 

BER. Like an enormous and complicated machine which we contem- 
plate at a distance , but fear to approach , you will perhaps be admired, 
but you will also be dreaded. 

FEER. I understand you , Mr. Bermon ; you talk thus to console poor 
Denisart ; to prevent him firom despairing when he sees me triumphantly 
bearing off the first prizes, which I no doubt shall do. 

DEN. I have already told you , Fierville , that I have no pretensions. 
[ don't aspire to such honours. 

BER. (to Dm.) Tou are perhaps right, my friend. Tour career is mark* 
ed out, you will follow it and thus ayoid many dangers. (To nervale.) Tou, 
Fierville, I advise to wait patiently the distribution of prizes, and not to have 
too much confidence in yourself; there are among your school-fellows . • . 
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not exceed one handred and fifty Spaniards and two thousaüd 
Indians. Bat the generalis bulletins, while they do fall justice to 
the difficalties to be overcome, and the importance of the results, 
are less scrupulous in stating the extent either of his means or of 
5his losses. Thoan Cano, one of the cavaliers present, estimates 
the slain at eleven handred and seventy Spaniards, and eight thou- 
sand allies. Bat this is a greater number than we have allowed 
for the whole army. Perhaps we may come nearest the truth by 
taking the computation of Gomara, the chaplain of Cortes, who 

lOhad free access, doubtless, not only to the generalis papers, but 
to other authentic soarces of information. According to hira, the 
number of Christians killed and missing was four handred and 
fifty, and that of natives four thoasand. This, with the loss sustain- 
ed in the conflicts of the previous week, may have reduced the 

15 former to something more than a third, and the latter to a fourth, 
or, perhaps, fifth, of the original force with which they entered 
the capital. The brunt of the action feil on the rear-guard, few 
of whom escaped. It was formed chiefly of the soldiers of Nar- 
vaez, who feil the victims in some measure of their cupidity, 

20Forty-six of the cavalry were cut o£F, which with previous losses 
reduced the number in this branch of the service to twenty-three, 
and some of these in very poor condition. The greater part of the 
treasure, the baggage, the generali papers, including his accounts, 
and a minute diary of transactions since leaving Cuba, — which, 

25 to posterity, at least, would have been of more worth than the 
gold, — had been swallowed up by the waters. The ammunition, 
the beautiful little train of artillery, with which Cortes had entered 
the city, were all gone. Not a musket even remained, the men 
having thrown them away , eager to disencumber themselves of 

30 all that might retard their escape on that disastrous night. 

Kothing, in short, of their military apparatus was left, but their 

swords, their crippled cavalry, and a few damaged crossbows, 

to assert the superiority of the European over the barbarian. 

Such were the disastrous results of this terrible passage of 

35 the causeway; more disastrous than those occasioned by any other 
reverse which has stained the Spanish arms in the New World; 
and which have branded the night on which it happened, in the 
national annals, with the name of the noch* triste, "the sad or 
melancholy night." nvuuom Prescottj 
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FfFTY YEARS, 

OR 

THE ADVENTÜRES OF TWO SCHOOL-FELLOWS. 

CA* ÄLUgorical Play in Sim Acta by P. Sodler.J 



CHARACTERS. 

The GENIUS OF INSTRUCTION. 
The GENIUS OF URBANITY. 
FIERVILLE, \ . ,. _^_. x 
DENIS ART, J ^ow-rtiidents. 

BERMON, a school-master. 

USBEG, a 701mg usher. 

D ALBIN, a military officer. 

Madam D ALBIN, his wife. 

An under-clerk. 

A slave. 

Scholars. 

Parents and relations of the scholars* 

Tnrkish slaves of both sezes. 

Scene partiy in France, and partiy at Bassora. 



ACT I. 

1 

Scene I. 
A play ground; scholars at their. difftrmt amusements. 

DSBEC speaking white the seholare are amuring themtehte*. 

USBEG. Oh Usbec! Usbec, unfortunate Usbec! son of a wealthy 
merchant of Bassora , to find yourself , at twenty years of age , far ffom 
your native country, and obliged to gain a hard liyelihood in the hu- 
miliating Situation of usher at a school! Ah! why did ambition and 
the de'sire of riches prompt me to undertake a voyage ? But for that 
I should not have suffered shipwreck and loss of fprtune. Here I am in 
a foreign country ; separated frora friends and relations ; without eveu the 

Gantter, engl. Chrestomathie. I. \& 
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hope of seeing them again ; for how can I ever obtain a sum sufficient to 
defray the expenses of such a voyage ? 

FIERYILLE and DENISART advanc*. 

FIER. At last the day of triumph, the day that I have awaited 
with so much impatience , is arrived ! 

DEN. Do you then expect a prize, Fierville? 

FIER. Who has a greater right to expect one? One did I say! 
have not I , though scarcely fifteen , gone twice throngh a course of rhe- 
thoric ? Am not I perfect in Greek , in algebra ? have not I learned , in 
fact, all that it is possible to learn at College? Who then can dispute 
with me the highest honours? It is not you; for certainly if any one 
has fewer pretensions than another , you , my poor Denisart , are the boy. 

DEN. Believe me, Fierville , I have no such ambition. Of the same 
age as you, I am placed in the school only to perfect myself in the 
knowledge of arithmetic, and of my native language; for the other 
branches of my education I am indebted to my kind father. 

FIER. üronicatiy.) Education indeed ! yes, and a very homely one it is. 

DEN. Yes, I have received from him such lessons as will , I hope, 
enable me to fulfil all social duties, and thus render me a useful and 
respectable member of whatever class my destiny may place me in. 

FIER. Tou will never rise above the limits of the narrow sphere in 
which you now move. With your education , and your suburban views, 
you will vegetate all your life. Do you think that , because you bow 
humbly to your superiors ; that you enter a drawing-room with such a 
modest air; that you are erer ready to undertake the most servile offices; 
do you imagine, I say, that on that account you will obtain the palm of merit? 

DEN. But if it be my wish to live peaceably and undistinguished? 

FIER. Ambition worthy the son of a haberdasher. 

DEN. Who has always filled his profession honourably, and can 
show his face anywhere. 

FIER. So, my dear Denisart, you are content to pass your life in 
mediocrity ; in oblivion I may say. 

DEN. Willingly ; and I leave to the learned Fierrille the care and 
anxiety of transmitting his name to posterity. 

FIER. And be ässured he will do it. Instead of being satisfied , as 
you are, to be considered docile and agreeable , I will avail myself of the 
superiority I have acquired by the education my father has given me; To- 
day yotu will see me triumphantly carry off the first prizes; shortly I shall 
enter he military school, and thence .... I shall perhaps become a field- 
marshal: who knows how far genius and illustrious connexions may lead 
me? {Turning toward* ütbee) I say, Usbec, if you will follow me, when I 
am an officer, I will give you an appointment in my personal süite. 

ÜSBEC. Sir 

HER. Come, come, no ceremony. 

Enter BERMON. 

DEN. {to Alm.) Good morning, sir. 

BER. Good morning, my friends. (To th* tehoUurt.) Mydears,yourparents 
will spon jbe here ; go aad prepare for the distribution of prizes. 
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Chorus of »eholars. 

The joyful day at length appears, 
The day which all desire , 
To crown our hopes, dispel our fears, 
And teach us to aspire. 

Retnain Bermon , Denitart and Fierville. 

BER. Tou are then the onlj one who will not bid me good morning? 

FIER. Really I did not think . . . that is I was thinking ... I am your 
very humble servant. (AHde). A bow more or less . . . 

BEB. Is never lost. I heard you, Fierville, and am sorry you imbibe 
and express such prineiples. 

FIER. There it is ! to please you I must forget my superiority, aban- 
don my hopes of glory, and submit to the slavish customs and usages that 
fetter genius and would damp the noblest energy. 

BEB. Society exacts . . . 

FIER. That I should sacrifice myself to it? No, no! wiser than others, 
I feel myself too much above them to be satisfied with remainig their 
equal, I must exalt myself; I must acquire celebrity, and not waste my 
time in puerilities. I leave that to the modest Denisart. 

BEB. How great is your error ! Deprived , as you were in early in- 
fancy , of maternal care and solicitude, your father, under the mistaken 
idea of giving you a rank superior to his own , placed you yery young at 
College . . . with good natural abilities ... 

FIER. Tou acknowledge it then ? 

BER. I own that , endowed with uneommon facility , you have made 
rapid progress. 

FIER. Of which I am resolved to avail myself. 

BER. Tour natural abilities have unfortunately given you so much 
confidence and self-sufficiency that you have disdained to apply yourself to 
anything but the sciences. Tou have entirely neglected the inferior and 
useful branches of study ; and though highly instructed, you will go into the 
world ignorant of its manners , and without such an education as would 
render you capable of fulfilling your duties as a member of society. 

FIER. Of what consequeace is that to me ? I mean to rise abore the 
world : a man of talents succeeds every where. Do you think I shall not 
be sought when my talents become known, when my knowledge will 
render me useful, desirable, nay indispensable ? 

BER. Like an enormous and complicated machine which we contem- 
plate at a distance , but fear to appraach , you will perhaps be admired, 
but you will also be dreaded. 

FIER. I widerstand you, Mr. Bermon; you talk thus to console poor 
Denisart ; to prevent him from despairing when he sees me triumphantly 
bearing off the first prizes, which I no doubt shall do. 

DEN. I bare already told you , Fierville , that I have no pretensions. 
I don't aspire to such honours. 

BER. (to Den.) Tou are perhaps right, my friend. Tour career is mark* 
ed out, you will follow it and thus ayoid many dangers. {To Fierville.) Tou, 
Fierville, I advise to wait patiently the distribution of prizes, and not to have 
too much confidence in yourself; there are among your school-feilows . * . 
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* 

HER. Ah! I see how it is, all settled no doubt. I am sacrificed; I 
»hall not have the prizes I merit ; some favourite Scholar, convinced of his 
own inferiority and want of pretensions, has been intriguing. 

BER. Who has told you so ? 

FIER. I snspect it. 

BER. Tonr suspicions are offensive. Do you think your masters are 
unjust ? No favour will be shown , every scholar will receive the reward 
he has merited. I teil you again, your donbts are unfounded and offensive, 
a proof of the unhappy consequences of Instruction without urbanity. 

FIER. The old sermon always. 

BER. In a few minutes yon will know your destiny ; tili then you 
have the goodness to wait without murmuring. (Exit.) 

Scene IL 

F1ERVILLE and DENISART. 

DEN. Fierville, you have vexed our master seriously. 

FIER. I ought to have the best prizes. 

DEN. Who says the contrary ? 

FIER. His uncertain and ambiguous expressions. 

DEN. Most of our disappointments arise from the indulgence of hopes 
too ardent, and often ünreasonable. 

FIER. What ! is little Denisart turned philosopher ? 

DEN. No, but I have learned resignation. 

FIER. And how far do you suppose that will carry you in the world? 

DEN. Not to such a brilliant Station as you may attain ; but perhaps 
to a happier one. 

FEER. That the event will prove. You are going humbly to the trade 
to which your father has destined you ; while I more boldly commence a 
brilliant career. I shall enter the Polytechnic school, and shortly obtain 
firesh triumphs in the abstruse branches of science; I will then embrace 
the military profession, or perhaps that of the fine arts. The world will 
be obliged to acknowledge my merit; that -alone will cause me to be 
sought and courted ; and I shall know how to distinguish myself without 
submitting to the degrading and hypoeritical fbrms of what is called poli- 
teness, and urbanity. 

DEN. I hope, for your sake, you may find it so. 

(The bell rings to attemble the icholars for tka distribution.) ' 

FIER. Hark ! that is the signal for my first triumph ; the prizes are 
about to be distributed; come and witness the aecomplishment of my 
prophecy. 

Enter USBEC. 

USB. We only wait for these young gentlemen , to commence the 
distribution. 

DEN. Come, let us go. 

FIER. (to Usbee.) You know what I have promised you : when I quit 
the Polytechnic school, I take you into my Service. 

USB. You are extremely kind, sir. 

DEN. Poor Usbec! you should have some consideration for him and 
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treat him kindly ; he is so unfortunate in being thus separated from bis 
native country. 

FIER. Ay, ay, we shall see. 

Scene HL 

CMhHc i» heard. THE GENIUS OF INSTRUCTION dwendt.J 

(jEN. of INSTR. I am however first at the appointed spot, notwith- 
standing the boasted politeness and exactitude of my dear Urbanity. 
(Soft mutic at a distaneej here he is. He does not make me wait , he 
knows what is due to society. 

(THE GENIUS OF ÜRBANITY detcend» and advances tlowlyand respeet/uUp 
towardt THE GENIUS OF INSTRUCTION.) 

GEN. ofüRB. Hail, Genius of Instruction } 

GEN. of INSTR. No ceremonious Speeches , I beg. 

GEN. of ÜRB. I know my duty. 

GEN. of INSTR. No doubt: but a subject of much more importance 
than compliments requires your attention. 

GEN. of URB. Have the goodness to communicate it. 

GEN. of INSTR. Do not interrupt me. 

GEN. of URB. Tour wishes shall be complied with. 

GEN. of INSTR. Without further preamble then , you cannot be 
ignorant that I have under my protection a youth named Fiervilie. I pre- 
sided at his birth; and frora that moment have never ceased watching 
over him with the utmost solicitude: I have directed his studies; and thls 
Tery day he ought to receive the reward due to his great erudition. Tou 
nowever oppose me and endeavour to fhistrate my de sign s. 

GÜN. ofüRB. Iü 

GEN. of INSTR. Yes ; young Denisart! . . . 

GEN. of URB. I widerstand you. Tes, like you I have here a protege; 
the young Denisart whose steps I have directed since his birth; you 
appear to take umbrage at it. 

GEN. of INSTR. You mistake ; genius has nothing to fear ; besides, 
your pupil without my assistance can have no pretensions; he has no 
Instruction whatever. 

GEN. of URB. It is. true he has learned little more than good breed- 
ing; I have made him imbibe my principles; he is satisfied, and does 
not seek extensive knowledge , for he thinks that a man may very well 
make his wäy in the world without it. 

GEN. of INSTR. Do you then mean to say that I lead to nothing? 

GEN. of URB. I am very far from thinking so , but I maintain that 
extensive learning without the assistance of good breeding , of — such 
ürbanity as eiiables man to live agreeably with his fellow-creatures , and 
to render all men the respect and reverence that is due to them — to 
submit even to injustice — I repeat that without, those qualities (whatever 
be a man's scientific knowledge) , he can have no reasonable hopes to 
succeed in the world. 

GEN. of INSTR. Instruction leads to honours and dignities. 

GEN. of URB. And good breeding to peace and happiness. 

GEN. of iNSTR. Then you don't acknowledge my power, or the 
effects of my influence ? 
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GEN. of ÜRB. I don't deny your influence ; but ... 
GEN. of INSTR. No more. Judge by the scene which is about to pass 
before your eyes. 

THE GENIUS OF INSTRUCTION direets his mirror towards the back of the 
stage where some clouds are seen; they gradually disappear, leaving only 
m sUght ganze curtain, through which is perceived ehe room where all is 
ready for the distribution of prizes. Plaintive music is heard during 
the whole of the scene. THE GENII remain in front, THE MASTER, the 
% PüPILS, PARENTS, etc., are behind the ganze.) 

GEN. of INSTR. We shail now witness the distribution of prizes 
Observe and profit by it. 

BER. First prize of Greek is acfy'udged to Fierville. (He u crowned.) 

SCHOLARS. iBravo ! Bravo ! (Clapping their hande.) 

GEN. of INSTR. Jt is ours. 

GEN. of ÜRB. Patience ! _ 

BER. First prize of rhetoric, Fierville. (He is erowned.) 

SCHOL. Bravo! Bravo! 

GEN. of INSTR. to ÜRB. Well, what do you think of it ? 

GEN. of ÜRB. I wait with patience. 

BER First prize of algebra, Fierville. (Qrowned.) 

SCHOL. Bravo! Bravo! 

GEN. of INSTR. You see'the bravos are all for us. 

GEN. of ÜRB. Tes, but I remark that no one approaches Fierville to 
felicitate him ; he has admirers , but I see no friend near him , to receive 
his trophies and share bis pleasure. 

GEN. of INSTR. He wants none : he is proud to be the bearer of his 
own honours. 

GEN. of ÜRB. What presuraption ! 

BER. Acce&eit of French, Denisart. 

(The scholars iwmediately cröwd about DENISART and wish him jop.) 

SCHOL. Bravo! Bravo! Bravo! 

GEN. of ÜRB. We have our bravos, you hear, and all the scholars 
felicitate my protege. 

GEN. of INSTR. Mediocrity does not excite jealousy. 
■ GEN. of ÜRB. Tou are mistaken : it is because Denisart, by his amiable 
temper and condescending disposition, makes himself beloved by every body. 

GEN. of INSTR. Enough ! It is impossible to convince obstinacy even 
by the most evident proofs. 

THE GENIUS direets his mirror towards the back, the clouds descend and 
conceal the back scenej ' 

Scene IV. 

THE TWO GENII. 

GEN. of INSTR. Perpetual war raust be declared between us. 

GEN. of ÜRB. And why so ? 

GEN. of INSTR. Fetty, insrignificant spirit , dread my wrath. ' I can 
annihilate thee by a Single look. 

GEN. of ÜRB. Be calm ; it is easy for us to be reconciled and to 
ttnderstand each other. 

GEN. of INSTR. I know of no method. 
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GEN. of URB. Ton think it is possible to bring up youth without nrj 
. assistance ? 

pfci GEN. of INSTR. No question of it. 

GEN. of URB. I am of the contrary opinion; let us put it to the test 
the proof will be easily obtained; you have your protege, I have mine; le 
rrc'mc : 118 fbllow them in their career through life , and see which of the two be 

i tfm>; comes the best man in all respects, obtains most honour, and renders mos 

ER ' ** Service to mankind. 

GEN. of INSTR. üseless. 
pnz« : GEN. of URB. Accept, I beg of you, this means of conciliation. 

l GEN, of INSTR. Well, I agree. But time mores slowly, and I an 

~* ed - \ impatient to know the result, though I have not the smallest doubt. 

GEN. of URB. It will be easy to satisfy your impatience ; let ui 
return to the celestiai regions, implore Time to accelerate his march, anc 
to display before our eyes ftfby years of the lires of our two heroes. W< 
shall soon know who is right. 

GEN. of INSTR. Agreed, let us go immediately. 
GEN. of URB. I follow you. 

{Thsy both enter the car in which INSTRUCTION dcscended, and aeeent 
dmring »oft nmtie.) 
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ACT II. 

FIERY1LLE AND DENISART AT THE AGE OF TWENTY ONE. 



Scene a public street. 



(DENISART in a private drete, earrying a bog of money at a eolleeting 
s clerk, notes in his hand.) 

Aim j^fj . DEN. Another house stopped payment. No effeots, no effects again 

that's the most frequent ans wer now. Bad times for bankers. Poor Mr 

holarsj Coutts, who calculated upon these bills for his payments on the 30th 

I am truly sorry for him : so good a master ! Well , let me see where ii 
my next call. 

r a6i"e W Enter FIERVILLE in an ojficer's drese. 

°. r * I FEER. If I don't mistake, you are little Denisart. 

Ve * / DEN. Ah ! Fierville, how are you ? 

HEB. Why, I am very well. 
*** f DEN. I am extremely glad of it. 

HER. And I also. But you are grown quite a man ! 

DEN. A few years at our age makes a great difference. 

HER. (coUUy.) Tou are right. 

DEN. Fierriile , by your coldness you appear to have forgotten ou 
ancient firiendly intimacy ; is it so ? 

HER. Why, indeed, the familiär language of the schools should b< 
am [ forgotten when we quit them. 

DEN. Dost thou think so ? 
[ t0 | HER. Thou ! . . . . thou ! . . . . Tou must break yourself of that habit 

J&y ftiend, it does not become you now. 

DEN. It will always become me to like thee. 
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FIER. Well , what have you been doing these five years , for I don't 
think weVe seen each other since we left school ? 

DEN. Andthou? 

FIER. Againthou! 

DEN. I left school shortly after you. 

FIER. I remember you never had rauch taste for study. 

DEN. Some heavy losses which my father experienced in business 
obliged him to take me from school ; and as he could not afford to keep 
me at home unemployed, I was placed at a banking-house. 

FIER. In what capacity? 

DEN. At first as copying clerk ; that is to copy the letters. 

FIER. That must have been useful in forming your style. 

DEN. I have now a more agreeable Situation. 

FIER. Well, as I hare a Tew moments to lose, let nie hear your story. 

DEN. (aride.) What a haughty tone ! but never mind, Denisart. 

FIER. I suppose you are collecting clerk? \ 

DEN. Tou are joking. 

FIER. Not I indeed. Tour bill case and money-bag ... 

DEN. Show that I know how to render myself useful. 'Tis to-day 
the twenty fifth ; we have a great number of biUs due, and our collecting 
clerks are very,much harassed; so I have offered my Service to assist them. 

FIER. (tronicaüy.) What devotion ! But you don't ask how I am getting on. 

DEN. True: but I see you are in the army; will you condescend to 
inform me? 

FIER. Tes , in two words ; a few months after leaving school I en- 
tered the Polytechnic. There, as every where eise, I bore off the first 
prizes, and I have just obtained a sublieutenancy. 

DEN. I congratulate you with all my heart. 

Enter USBEC, in m livery. 

USB. Sir, I have just delivered your letter to captain Dal bin. He 
says he will take the journey with you , and will be at the place of ap- 
pointment in a few minutes. 

FIER. Very well ; I expect him here. 

USB. (to Den.) Göod morning , Mr. Denisart ; I have the pleasure of 
seeing you in good health. 

DEN. Ah ! good morning, my friend. 

USB. But how are you grown, sir! 

FIER. (angriiy, to ütb.) Will you have the goodness to hold your tongue, 
sir? Do you think I took you into my Service to mix in my conversation? 

USB. I beg pardon , sir. 

FIER. Take care not to repeat it. 

USB. Oh my country! 

DEN. Indeed, Fierville, that unfortunate young man has some Claims 
to consideration ; his unhappy Situation demands kindness; recollect he 
is far from his country, his friends, from all that is dear to him. 

USB. (aside.) What an excellent young man ! 

FIER. All stuff ! Kindness to a Turk ! .... Well, you have my history. 

DEN. Tou could not have done better. 

FIER. True ! and I think you are very wrong not to follow iny 
example : for without the classic« you must not hope to succeed. 
DEN. I owd I have not much erudition. 
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FIER. (!*mgkln§*) Oh ! you need not take the trouble to teil me so. 

Enter CAPTAIN DALBIN. 

FIER But here comes the gentleman I am waiting for. 

DALBIN. Haye I the pleasure of addressing Mr. Fierville? 

FIER. My name is Fierville , sir. 

DALB. Gaptain Dalbin. 

FIER. Ah ! it is you , I expected you. 

DALB. (aside.) What manners ! (to Fierville.) I congratulate you on 
being one of us. 

FIER. Yes , I am among you , though perhaps for a short time , for 
I intend to make my way rapidly. 

DALB. (aside.) No want of vanity or self-sufficiency, however. (to Fier- 
-viüe.) You are extremely modest, sir. 

FIER. I am frank, (to Denisart) My dear fei low , leave us , return to 
your work ; we haye something to say that is beyond your comprehension. 

DALB. (aside.) Insolent puppy. 

DEN. It is you, Fierville, that treat me in this manner ? 

FIER. Come, come, good morning; I shall see you again; (aside,) he 
annoys me. 

DEN. Well 1 1 will leave you , sir : you shall no longer have to blush 
on my aceouni .... perhaps however you will have reason to repent your 
conduct towards me. (to Dalbin) Sir, I am your most humble -servant. (to 
üsbec) Good bye, my friend. 

USB. Farewell, Mr. Denisart. 

£>ALB. (aside.) How ! Denisart .... can it be ! (Bxit Denisart.) 

FIER. At last we are alone: now, sir, to the subject of our meeting. 

DALB. Is not that young man , who has just left you , a^clerk at 
Coutts the banker's ? 

FIER. You are right, he is. 

DALB. (aside.) Insupportable. (to Fierville) It appears to me that you 
have treated him in a very unbecoming manner. 

FIER. ! he is a little fool. 

DALB.- Every body is not of your opinion. 

FIER. Who the deuce will dare to dispute it ? 

DALB. Every body, I teil you, and particularly I yself. 

FIER. You? 

DALB. Yes. I myself, sir. 

USB. (aside.) He'U get himself into a scrape. 

FIER. Enough ! enough nonsense ! 

DALB. Not so much nonsense as you appear to imagine. 

FIER. And by what right do you . . . . ? 

DALB. I'll teil you, sir, in two words. I have frequently heard that 
^roung man spoken of at his employer's , at Mr. Coutt's : his conduct , bis 
industry, his modesty and urbanity have endeared him to that gentleman, 
*uid he prizes him extremely. 

FIER. He has no Instruction, no scientific knowledge. 

DALB. Mr. Coutts knows, and appreciates his merit. 

FIER. It is possible ; tradesmen are generally blockheads. 

DALB. You forget yourself strangely, sir. 

FIER. Oh! you decidedly throw down the gwmttai weA «oXst >3cä 
Ü*tg os arowed champion of little Denisart. 
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DALB. To protect the weak against the powerful, I have ever con- 
sidered as one of the first duties of my profession. 

FIER. And why not say our profeaaton ? 

DALB. I doubt rauch, sir, whether you will remain in the Service: 
a soldier should know politeness. 

FIER. How, sir? 

DALB. And during our short acquaintance I cannot say much in 
favour of yours. 

FIER. A German quarrel this truly. 

USB. (aside.) Worse and worse. 

DALB. Recollect yourself, sir. I arrive at the meeting according to your 
appointment; instead of receiving me-with the customary politeness of a first 
interview, you did not even return my salute; but amused yourself by in- 
sulting, and wounding the feelings of a meritorious young man: in addition 
to that you express your contempt for that honourable and respectable 
body of men, the merchants and tradesmen of your own country. 

FIER. Perhaps, sir, you are the son of a merchant? 

USB. (aside.) He'll oertainly make a bad busintess of it. 

DALB. No, sir; but Mr. Coutts, the blockhead of a banker of whom 
you spoke just now, is my unde. 

FIER. Ah! there's the cloven foot, that's where the shoe pinches. 

DALB. Insolent puppy! a greenhorn like you dare to insult an old 
soldier ! Tou have my card ; to morrow morning you shall receive a lesson 
that will perhaps be of more Service to you than all your boasted science. 
Tou shall learn the necessity of being polite as well as instructed; of 
behaving yourself properly towards every body. You will let me know 
your time and place. • (Exit Datbin.) 

FIER. (tvaiking furiousiy across the stage.) Greenhorn ! dare to call me a 
greenhorn ! 

USB. Pray, sir, be calm. 
FIER. Hold your tongue; do you think 1*11 endure such an insult! I'm 
in a fury! 

USB. Will you then meet him, sir? 

FIER., Do you doubt it? 

USB. Would it not be possible to avoid it ? 

FIER. No, there is no means ; I have been insulted and will be revenged. 

USB. It must be acknowledged, sir, that you gave some provocation. 

FIER. (taking usbec by the coiiar.) And by what right, sir, do you take 
the liberty to comment upon my actions ? 

USB. For your own welfare. 

FIER. (striking him with hi» cane.) Silence! 

USB. Do you dare then to strike me? God! if you were in my country ! 

FIER. Go aböut your business ; I discharge you. 

USB. I will spare you that trouble , for I have already resolved to 
quit a man who cannot control either his passions or his pride. 

FIER. A valet ! 

USB. I was not always so; and you may perhaps live to learn that a 
livery does not vilify a man; as I have to-day learned that a uniform does 
not ennoble him . . . Adieu, we may possibly meet again. (Exeunt.) 
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ACT III. 

FIERVILLE AT THE AGE OF THERTY. 



Scene a Garden, 

MADAM DALBIN enters, with a new/tpaper in her hand , reading the address on the 

envelope. 

MAD. DALB. Yes , it is right : Mr. Dalbin , proprietor of the great 
otton mitt , JBolbec. My dear Dalbin expects his paper with impatience. 
)ne is badly situated for news, in the country; and particularly my dear 
lusband, who has been so much in the World. It is now ten years since 
te quitted the army, for the purpose of condueting this manufactory, 
rhich was all my marriage portion. 

Dalbin ealling from the wing. 

DALB. Mad. Dalbin! 

MAD. DALB. Here I am, my dear. 

Enter DALBIN, in a frock-coat, wearing a decoration. 

t 

DALB. You are a long time, my dear, bringing the paper. 
MAD. DALB. The post has but this moment come in. 
DALB. You have it at last? 
MAD. DALB. Here it is. 
DALB. Give it to me, 1*11 read it in my closet. 

MAD. DALB. You selfish creature, what! you'Il go and read it alone ! 
Do you think I don't wish to hear the news as much as you? 

DALB. Well, my dear, come up stairs and we'll read it together. 
MAD. DALB. Suppose we stay and read it under this arbour? 
DALB. With all my heart. 
MAD. DALB. We shall perhaps see, if this projeet is adopted. 

(They both sit down and read.) 

DALB. Let us see if there is any talk of the famous canal that is to 
nake a sea-port of Paris. (Reading ) u The Giraffe was taken ill last night." 

MAD. DALB. Poor beast! well? .... 

DALB. u It is now clearly ascertained that the comet which appeared 
n the years 1818 and 1825 is the same; it is proved by the calculations 
}f the celebrated astronomer Olbers that, in two hundred and sixteen 
nillions of years , our globe , being in a direct line with the comet , will 
•eceive such a trrrible shock as to cause its total destruetion." 

MAD. DALB. Fortunately we have sufficient time to prepare for it. 
Well, what next? 

DALB. Ah! here we have it: u The canal System is the order of the 
lay; it is not however yet known whether the projeet of rendering iParis 
& sea-port, will be authorized. The idea of this canal was suggested and 
submitted to government by Mr. Fierville, a young man about thirty." 

MAD. DALB. But what of our petition ? 

DALB. u A petition for indemnincation, presented in behalf of the persons 
whose property will be destroyed by the construetion of the projeeted 
canal, has been referred to the minister. An anvwfci V» uotaw&s «^«Nftk? 
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MAD. DÄLB. As usual, nothing new. 

DALB. We shall succeed ,. I have no doubt. Being an old soldier, I 
hare several friends who have some influence with the minister; they have 
spoken to him concerning the project, and also of Mr. Fierville's character. 
He is the same young spark to whom I gave a lesson of politeness about 
ten years ago : the marks of it will last for many years. He is a young man, 
highly instructed, of great talent, and ought to have distinguished himself 
in the sciences. He has not however succeeded, for his manners are so 
rüde and insolent , that he has never been able to make a friend among 
those who could hare advanced him: his assurance and self-sufficiency 
render him insupportable. (a bell u rung.) Somebody rings at the gate. 

MAD. DALB. I'U go and see who it is. (Goe* out.) 

DALB. My dear wife would be in despair at quitting our manufactory, 
and it is very natural. It was here she passed her infancy, her childhood, 
her youth; she has in fact scarcely quitted its roof; no wonder then she 
is almost inseparably attached to it. 

(Re-enter MADAM DALBIN introducing FIERVILLE who is in the uniform of a 
royal engineer.) 

MAD. DALB. This way, sir; (to her husband) a gentleman who wishes 
to speak with you, Mr. Dalbin. 

DALB. Sir, you are extremely welcome ; (aHde) it is my man. 

F1ER. (without saluting.) Mr. Dalbin, I believe? 

DALB. It is I, sir; what can I do for you? 

F1ER. I am engineer and inspector of bridges and highways. My name 
is Fierville. An important project brings me into your part of the country. 

DALB. Well, sir, in what does your project concern me? 

FIER. I am not accustomed to talk of business before ladies. 

MAD. DALB. (aHde.) Impertinent scoundrel; not talk of business be- 
fore ladies indeed! 

DALB. My dear, will you do me the pleasure to re tire for a few moments ? 

MAD. DALB. (to her husband.) Whatever may be his business, don't 
put up with any impertinence ; let him know who, and what you are. 

DALB. Depend on it. 

FIER. (a*ide.) It is certainly the same Dalbin with whom I had an 
afiair of honour ten years ago. 

DALB. Will you hare the goödness to take a seat, sir? 

FIER. Unnecessary. 

DALB. Well, then we will talk standing. 

FIER. Exactly so. 

DALB. (aside.) He is still the same. (To Fierville.) If I mistake not, I 
have already had the honour of seeing you, sir, somewhere or other. 

FIER. It is possible. But to business. An extensive project that I have 
conceived, and of which the execution is confided to me .... 

DALB. The great canal: I believe you will have many difficulties to 
encounter in the execution of your project. 

FIER. , I shall vanquish them ; genius knows none. And pray what are 
those obstacles? 

DALB. Your proposed canal is to pass through my property, and I 
xeruse to give up my factory. 

FIEB. You will be indemniüed. 
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DALB. Who will indemnify the workmen and their poor families? 
Tour yast project is cruel: if you deprive them of their bread, giye them 
at least some other means of procuring it. 

FIER. Let them seek employment somewhere eise. 

DALB. I will never giye my consent to it. 

FIER. Tour motives are easily seen. You know that our canal must 
pass through your estate, you wish to turn it to your adyantage, and to 
make us pay an enormous price. You proprietors are all alike. 

DALB. This manufactory is an heir-loom in our family, it comes to us 
from our ancestors. 

FEBR. That is no concern of ours. 

DALB. But it concerns me, and materially. 

FIER. Come, come, to the point; we have no time to waste in idle 
discussion ! 

DALB. (artde.) Impertinent jackanapes ! 

FIEDEL With money and talent eyery thing is practicable in France. 
We propose then to take a part of your park with your piece of water. 

DALB. How, sir ! my fishpond and fish ? 

FIER. Oh! if you are fond of fishing, the canal will pass before your 
door, and you can fish at your ease. 

DALB. My fish-pond! don't flatter yourself. 

FIER. Then we shall cut down the-little wood on the left. 

DALB. Destroy my wood! and what is to become of the game? 

FIER. You haye a süperb forest about fiye leagues off. 

DALB. It is abominable ! Private property ought to be respected« 

FIER. That is not my business. 

DALB. No, sir, but it is mine, I teil you. 

FIER. Public good must be considered before private interest; we 
should be Philanthropie .... Our work will then cut through your dwelling- 
house and a part of your manufactory. 

DALB. And pray, sir, where am I to live ? 

FIER. Where you please. 

DALB. (angrily.) I will not submit to such an act of injustice. 

FIER. Don't be angry, sir. You will find you must submit to superior 
force; your damages will be paid you, and there will be an end of the affair. 

Enter MADAM DALBIN and deliver» a letter to her hustend. 

liAD. DALB. Here is a letter for you, my dear; arrived this moment 
by express. 

DALB. From Paris , I poreeive ; let us see its contents : {to FierviUe) 
with your permission, sir. {Break» the »eai and reads.) The day is ours. This 
concerns you, Mr. Engineer; {read» to Mm) "In consequence of the numerous 
and just Claims for indemnification, presented to the Council; and consi- 
dering the great difficulties to overcome in carrying into exeoution the plan 
for a new canal, submitted by Mr. FierviUe, an engineer of great talents ; 
it has been , and is deeided , that the project be abandoned. The Council 
haying also learned the vexatious and arbitrary conduet of the said 
engineer towards the proprietors of different estates, has further deeided, 
that he be requested to aeeept his dismissal, the Council haying no further 
occasion to arail itself of his distinguished abiUlies " 
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FIER. It is a piece of treachery! I will maintain my project. 

DALB. (ironicaiiy.) w That is no concern of ours." 

FIER. Accept my dismissal ! 

DALB. "That is not my business." 

FIER. I, who was about to distinguish and elevate myself so for above 
the petty grovelling geniuses of the day. 

DALB. tt We should be Philanthropie." 

FIER. What is to be done now? 

DALB. "What you please." 

FIER. I will return immediately to Paris where, I have no doubt, I 
shall soon overcome all the difficulties raised by cabal and ignorance. 

FIERVILLE is going, but DALBIN stops kirn. 

DALB. A word or two before you go, young man. (To his wife) You 
had better retire , my dear ; this gentleman, you know, is not accus tomed 
to talk of business before ladies ... (to Fierviiie) If, by chance, you should 
take a fancy to fishing, I have yet a fine piece of water exceedingly well 
stocked : should you prefer shooting, I have still a little wood, on the left, 
abounding with game : or if you should wish to pursue the pleasure of 
the chase upon a more extensive scale , I have a süperb forest about five 
leagues off. 

FIER. Good day> sir. 

DALB. Oh sir ! permit nie, sir, to see you to the door, *tis only puerile 
civility and politeness; but as I am aecustomed to those forms . . . 

FIER. I want none of your politeness , sir ; I despise it as I do your 
sneers, which you may perhaps have occasion to repent. (Exewa omnes.) 



ACT IV. 

FIERVILLE AND DENISART AT THE AGE OF FORTY. 



A 



Scene a barücers private counting house; a table covered witha 

. green cloth, books, papers, etc., etc. 

DENISART in a moming-coat; his hair a little gray; he speaks to a Clerk. 

DEN. You know what you have to do, Mr. . . . let it be done with care, 
see that nothing be omitted. In the absence of Mr. Coutts we should be 
doubly zealous, in order that, at his return, he may be convinced of our 
attachment to him and to his fnterest ... go, my friend, and teil the servant 
to show Mr. Usbec in, as soon as he comes. v (Exit eierk.) 

DEN. (alone.) How truly I love Mr. Coutts ! is it possible not to love 
him? 1 have now been twenty years with him, during which time he has 
never ceased to treat me with the greatest kindness. I will remember his 
parting words when setting off for his journey. "Denisart, said he, I leave 
my house entirely under your direction; and as an acknowledgment for 
your long and faithful Services I give you , from this moment , a fourth 
share in our profits; it is time you should have an establishment; and as 
you have passed the prime of life in my Service , it is but just to offer you 
some means of enjoying the remainder of it: u he then put into my hand 
a j>ocket-book containing bank-notes to the amount of three hundred 
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pounds, saying: "There is your first share of the profits." Certainly if all 
servants were faithful , few would fail meeting their reward ; and instead 
öf censuring the meanness of their employers, we should hear them 
praising their generosity. Profiting by the example of Mr. Coutts , I have 
determined to do something for poor Usbec: I have seilt for him; but I 
hardly know how to make him the offer with sufficient delicacy ; happily 
howe'ver in such a cireumstance a little falsehood may be perraitted. 

Enter USBEC in a piain dress. 

USBEC. (modestly.) I believe, Mr. Denisart, you requested to see nie. 

DEN. Ah ! my dear friend, is it you ? 

USB. Yes, sir. 

DEN. I have long wished to see you, why did not you come ? 

USB. I dared not take the liberty. 

DEN. {giving Kit hand.) It is however a great pleasure to see our old friends. 

USB. Indeed it is, sir! 

DEN. (aside.) I don't know how to introduce the subject. (To Usbec.) 
It is a long time, Usbec, since you saw your native country. 

USB. Yes, sir, and you know not how cruelly I regret it. 

DEN. Suppose you were enabled to return to it? 

USB. I thwk I should die of joy. 

DEN. I should think it would produce the contrary effect. 

USB. What do you mean, Mr. Denisart? 

DEN. Listen, Usbec, and don't die of pleasure, for that would deprive 
me of a great deal. 

USB. {with great anxiety.) Do , pray sir , ease my suspense ; what are 
you going to teil me? 

DEN. I haye several times had occasion to speak of you to Mr. Coutts, 
and he has taken great interest in your misfortunes ; he has .... but cou- 
rage, Usbec, courage! 

USB. Speak, I beseech you, sir; I shall have fortitude to hear what- 
eyer you haye to say. 

BEN. Well then , before setting out on his last journey he put into 
my hand a pocket-book containing three hundred pounds , requesting me 
to deliyer it to you. 

USB. To me, sir? 

DEN. Yes, my friend. He thinks that this sum will enable you to 
return to your native country and console your parents. 
USB. Grood heaven, is it possible ? 

DEN. Will you accept it? 

USB. Accept it! Oh, sir, oan I refuse so much happiness? 
DEN. (ffiving the pocket-book.) Take it then and be happy. 
USB. Ah! sir, it is to you that I am indebted for so much beneficence, 
«ad without having done anything to merit it. 

DEN. My friend, if you have forgotten the pains that you took at school 
to ins^uct me, JT haye not. I don't however pretend to recompmse you for 
your care» by offering a paltry sum of vile metal; your precepts have con- 
tributed to my happiness, let me now endeavour to contribute to youra, 

USB. If all , like you , sir , knew how to appreciate the cares of their 
teachers . . . but how can I show my gratitude foi so mut\iV\Ä^ü 
DEN, By continuing to love me. 
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ÜSB. Oh! for ever, for ever. 

DEN. Don't lote any time! go and prepare erery thing for your 
departure; and then come and bid me adieu. 

USB. (much afecteZ.) How s hall I be able to leave you now ? 

DEN. Calm yourself , my friend ; I should also regTet the Separation, 
did I not reflect that you go to your native country, where I hope much 
happiness is in störe for you. (Exit Usbec.) 

DEN. (alone.) Poor Usbec, what pleasure it gave me to witness the 
joy he feit at the idea of being able to return to his country and rela- 
tions: I sincerely hope he may find every thing according to his wishes 
after so long an absence .... I could not have better employed the money: 
to procure the happiness of others is certainly preparing our own (Hearing 

Fierville »peak very loudlp at the wing.) What LS that noise ? 

EIER, (aioud at the wing.) I can't wait, I teil you. 
DEN. Who is that importunate person? 

Enter FIERVILLE in a travelling dress; hie hair a little gray. 

FIER. Mr. Coutts ? 

DEN. He is absent, sir, but I can änswer for him ; what is your business? 
FIER. In that case .... 

DEN. (ofering a chair.) Haye the kindness to sit down a moment; the 
, post is just going off, I must fold up and seal this letter. 
FIER. Be as quick as possible, for I*m in haste. 
DEN. I am at your Service in a moment. 
FIER. I have no time to lose. . 

Enter the CASHIER. 

CASH. Mr. Denisart, the stock-broker is come. 

FIER. (aside.) Denisart! 

DEN. Ask him to wait a moment. 

FIER. (aside.) A stränge meeting this ! 

DEN. (to the cashier.) Here are the letters for the post. (To Fierville.) Now, 
sir, I am at your Service. 

FIER. At last then Mr. Fierville, the engineer, has obtained an 
audience! fortunttte enough! 

DEN. (aside.) Fierville! (to. Fierville) I heg a thousand pardons. 

FIER. Tou say then that I can communicate to you the affair that 
brings me here ? 

DEN. Tes, sir, but I beg pardon, I think I have already had the 
honour of seeing you. / 

FIER. (aside.) Shall'I recollect him? No faith: I am in a hurry; it 
would make me lose time. (To Denisart) I don't remember it. 

DEN. Were not you at the College of Henry the Fourth ? 

FIER. It is possible. . 

DEN. Have you no recollection of my face? 

FIER. (aside.) What a bore ! (aioud) I have seen so many people , and 
been so much in the world since the time you mention! I have not passed 
my life in doing nothing. 

DEN. (aHde.) He won't own that he recollects me; (to FierviUe) go you. 
have not the least remembrance of me? 

FIER. Sir, I am in a great hurry, my postchaise is waiting for me. 
Mjrname ought to have informed,you that I am the celebrated engineer and 
agrJcuHurist. 
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DEN. (aride.) No change in him, I see. * 

HER. I am general agent of a Company established under my aus- 
pices. We are going to colonise the isles. To grub up forests , and fer- 
tilise a desert, are but small difficulties in the eyes of genius^ 

DEN. It is a bold enterprise. 

HER. To eonquer without peril is to triumph without glory. 

DEN. Those enterprises are rery useful when they succeed. 

FIER. I am not come here, sir, to ask your advice. 

DEN. I shall take great care not to pffer you any. 

FEBR. You will do yery right, for I don't want any. 'Tis money that I want. 

DEN. The capital to be employed in that undertaking , has been paid 
into the hands of Mr. Coutts, my partner. 

FEER. (artde.) His partner! . . . That fool has perhaps made a for- 
tune, while I, a man of genius, am seeking one. (to Denisart) I haye a check 
on your house, for a hundred thousand francs; it will scarcely be sufficient 
to pay the workmen that I shall take to my colony. 

DEN. Tou are then going to take away our mechanics ; think, sir, 
first of your own country and her wants , do not deprire her at once of 
your talents and of the assistance of her artisans» 

FEER. But we are wandering from the point in question, the bill. 

DEN. True, the checfc;, the hundred thousand francs , I belieye that 
is what you wish. 

FEER. I belieye it 1S (giving him the check). 

DEN. But I see it is not due tili to-morrow. 

FIER. {asid« ) Perhaps hell refuse payment; I was wrong not to 
recollect him. (To Denisart.) I thought that Mr. Coutts would have advanced 
the sura, and I hope that in his absence ... 

DEN. It is irregulär ; but never mind, have the goodness to follow me, 

FIER. (aside.) It is all right; (to Denisart) come then. 

(Denieart bringe him to the front of the »tage.) 

DEN. Really then you have no recollection of the, College of Henry 
the Fourth ? 

FIER. I believe your cashier's office is that WBj^(pöinting) is it not? 
DEN. Yes, it is, come with me. (Exeunt.) 



ACT Y. 

FIERVILLE AT THE AGE OF FIFTT. 



Beerte an Asiatic gar den; Turkish slaves oecupied in decorating 

the gar den for a festival. 

■^ ÜSBEC, ealiph of Bassora; slaves at the back. 

USB. (advances.) Fierville, the imperious Fierrille, has been my slaye 
titetoten years, and I haye but this moment learned it ! What unaccountable 
destmy brings us once more together ? But for the generosity of the kind- 
hearted Denisart I should still be in France, sighing for my native land. 
There I was seryant to this Fierville, then a young man of twenty yeaxa.» $*& 
of Instruction, and possessing great talent. TS<rw, at t\ife fc££ ofc^Stey * ^»^«wsä 

Gsntt+r, 9agL. Chrestomathie. I. 8. Aufl. \ft 
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Fierville is my slave. My slave ! and one word of mine would be sufficient 
to saYe, ot to destroy bim. Wbo could have imagmed that during my exile, 
my father would become caliph of Bassora, or that I should return and 
succeed to that dignity ? Fierville's misfortunes are perhaps nearly termina- 
ted: the cadi has informed me that, during his slavery, he has occupied him- 
self in the constniction of a steam-boat, with which he assures me I shall 
be able to navigate against the current of the most rapid and dangerous 
• rivers. This enterprise ought , if it succeeds , to procure him his liberty. 
I have ordered a festiral to be prepared, during whiah I will make a trial 
of the boat; but I must first have an interview with my former master 
(To the siaves.) Bring the slave Fierville before me. (To other »law».) Let 
all be ready for the festivaL (Exetmt Wovii.) I am now going to receive the 
man who once had the insolence and temerity to give me a blow. 

Enter FIERVILLE dressed as a Twrkish slave. Two slave* bring him before USBEC. 

USB. Approach, slave! 

FEER. (at the back of the staoe.) Insupportable insult ! 

USB. Approach, Frenchman, I want to ask you some questions. 

FIER. (hauffhtUy.) What do you want? 

USB. No one, in my presence, is permitted to speak in a tone of authority. 
Approach in a respectful manner ; learnto gubmit to the customs of the country. 

FIER. What! prostrate myself at the feet of a man? 

USB. Tour fate has ordained it. * 

FIER. I defy fate. I can brave it. 

USB. Tour manners and discourse surprise me : misfortune ought to 
have rendered you more flexible. 

FIER. Tour chains may bind, they cannot bend me. 

USB. Do you know that I can make you repent your insolence? 

FIER. I know you cannot. 

USB. I can severely punish it. 

FIER. Who prevents you? 

USB. The recollection that I have preserved of yowr country, of France. 
Do you remember a young Turk who was an usher at the College where 
you received your Instruction , and who afterwards became your servant? 

FIER. Well, and what then ? what of him? 

USB. Why, that Turk, that usher, that servant, that Usbec in a word, 
is now before you ; he is the caliph of Bassora ; and you are his slave. 

FIER. What! am I, Fierville, the slave of Usbec? 

USB. While fate, or justice was throwing you prisoner into the hands 
of oorsairs, who sold you as a slave to my father, it was acting much more 
favourably to me; I was enabled to return to my country; and if I did not 
remember with pleasure the kindness and hospitality of your oountrymen 
in general , I might feel disposed to revenge myself for the treatment I 
received from you individually. I might inflict on you a punishment which 
is customary in my country, and that you would have introduced into yown» 

FIER. Who prevents you? 
x USB. The respeot that I owe to myself, and my pity for your misfortoaes. 

FIER. I am-nmoh more wounded by your pity, than alarmed by your 
menaces of punishment. 

USB. Then you don't aoknowledge my power ? 

HEB. Nor you my merit. A man of genius, as I am, may fall into , 
Mlareiy; but prostrate himselfl crawl •* tue £ee\i oi «w m\i&^xsoio\ TL«H«tV 
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USB. Take him away ! his insolence may perhaps provoke me to use the 
power he defies, and ttius overstep the bounds that humanity prescribes to me. 

FIER, {ditdainfuiiy.) That is the calm, the placid Usbec. (Tothetiavet.) I 
follow. 

USB. A moment ! you have constructed a machine which, I am told, will 
resist the rapidity of ourrivers, and enable us to navigate against streams. 

FIER. They hare told you the truth, a rare thing at an eastern court. 

USB. Tour hopes of liberty are founded, I hear, on this invention ? 

FIER. True again. 

USB. Let the machine be tried on this canal during the festival ; if 
it succeeds, yeur wishes shall be accomplished. 

FIEB. And what recompense do you offer? 

USB. Tour liberty; is not that sufficient? Tou shall be permitted to 
return to your own country. x 

FIER. And what should I do there now? No, I will be free and remain 
at Bassora; give me honours here, giye me a palace, giye me slaves. 

USB. Tou ask impossibilities ; the laws of my country expressly 
forbid it ; no foreigner can acquire authority at Bassora ; ask something eise. 

FIER. That is what I ask, and unless you grant it, you shall not 
know my invention. 

USB. I cannot ; you set a price beyond ... 

FIER. What ! would you bargain for the fruits of my talent, as for 
merchandise ? well , I hare changed my determination , I will accept no 
Obligation, I will owe you nothing. 

USB. But I must and will know the merits of this machine. 

FIER Tou will! you will! and how will you, if I refuse to com- 
municate them? 

USB. Slaves, see that he executes my will. (To FierviUe.) I will be obeyed. 

FIER. Don't flatter yourself : you will be deceived. 

Some slaves take FIERVILLE of 

USB. He will reflect and comply ; (to the slaves) let the gardens be thrown 
open, and the festival commence. (He statt himseif upon Ms thront.) 

(Turht throng into the garden on all tides, a Turkish band pittformt militarg mutie. 
All the amutementt of an Atiatic festival ate teen in di formt partt of the 
garden. Towardt the elote of the festival a violent explosion is heard.) 

USB. (deteending frotn hit throne.) What noise is that ? 

A SLA VE (entering with an air of terror.) Tour Highness . . . the slave 

Fierville . . . according to your Majesty's just and merciful Orders, has 
just been conducted on board his machine and ordered to put it in action . . . 
scarcely had it begun to move, when the slave, approaching the machinery, 
oried out u Better die than yield;" immediately touching a part of it, the. 
wfc. ole machine was blown into a thousand pieces. 

USB. And what is become of Fierville? 

SLAVE. He is miraculously saved, he is not even wounded. 

USB. Such are the effects of his incorrigible pride! He prefers slavery, 
and even death, to the idea of becoming docile. (To a slave.) Let Fierville 
be restored to liberty; let him be conducted to the frontiers of my empire, 
and let him thus learn that Usbec the caliph of Bassora does not revenge 
the injuries of Usbec the servant of Fierville at Paris. 
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ACT VL 

FIERV1LLE AND DENISABT AT THE AGE OF SKTY FIVE. 



Scene in the country; on the right is seen an iron gate opemng 

to a cowitry seat at the bottom of a Juli. 

DALB1N and DENISART. 

(DENISART is dressed as a rieh /armer: his long white kair falls on his Shoulder t 
and eovers also a pari of his face. In his button-hole he hos a riband. DALBI5 
appears to be about settenty: he wears an old military frock. They both eome 
down the hill talking.) 

DEN. Tes , my old friend , I confess my regret at not haying studied 
more deeply in my youth. 

DALB. Such is human nature ! never contented. Have not you made 
your way in the world ? 

DEN. It is true that through the kindness of Mr. Coutts I have heen 
able to realize a pretty good fortune. 

DALB. Which you now enjoy in the most agreeable manner. 

DEN. Why, yes, pretty well . . . but . . . 

DALB. Tour prudence and economy have enabled you' to purchase 
this fine estate, and your benevolence and affability make you beloved by 
all the inhabitants of the neighbouring country. 

DEN. Is that alone sufficient to make me happy ? I am now slxty 
fiye years old, and time frequently hangs heavy on my hands, I . . . 

DALB. How could you employ it better than you do ? true happiness 
is to be beloved by our fellow creatures. 

DEN. Tour observations are very just; and yet . . . what shalllleave 
behind me? 

DALB. A name justly respected and revered. 

DEN. Say rather I shall be forgotten^ or my inferiority only remem- 
bered. I own that I feel regret at not being able to transmit to posterity 
a name celebrated by some great and meritorious act. 

DALB. Can it be possible that, with fortune smiling on you — that 
after having fdlfilled your social and commercial duties with exemplary 
honour and probity — you should, in your old age, aspire to a great name? 
Tour ambition comes a little too late. 

DEN. I am not ambitious ; but a little honour is very agreeable. 

DALB. True, that of being, as you are, mayor of the district, and 
this decoration that was given you as a recompense for your improve- 
ments in the useful arts ; they are, I should think, sufficient. 

DEN. Certainly; but .... 

DALB. Believe me , that mark of confidence and esteein is a valuable 
acquisition. 

DEN. I acknowledge it} I am far from undervaluing it; but there 
is nothing to vary the monotonous uniformity of my existence. 'Tis true 
that you come every year and pass some weeks with me; but the rest of 
the year I pass alone a prey to ennui. 

DALB. Tou are really become fncomprehensible; you who were al- 
ways so reasonable, so contented, so simple in your manners ! 

DEN. True , but I feel that the sciences axe necessaxy for the con- 
solation and for the honour of old age. 
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DALB. Really you surprise me. 

DEN. I well remember what Fierville, one of my fellow-students, 
said to me at College. ' 

DALB. And I well remember , and shall not easily forget, his inso- 
lent conduct to me upon certain occasions. 

DEN. Tou must acknowledge he was extremely derer and well 
instructed. 

DALB. Tes; he knew it also, and was like many well instructed 
young men , too fond of showing his Instruction ; but he had not the least 
urbanity, no manners, füll of pride and vanity; in fact his learning served 
but to render him insupportable, and to disgust his best friends. 

DEN. Come, come, he had merit. 

DALB. I am much mistaken if his haughty disposition has not pre- 
"vented him from profiting by it. 

DEN. Tou haye a pique against him ever since you wounded him in 
the duel. 

DALB. No, not I indeed. 

DEN. I haye reason also to owe him a grudge; he disowned acquain- 
tance with me at a certain time : but never mind, don't let us think ofthat. 
Let us return to breakfast, I dare say it is ready, and the walk has given 
me an appetite; besides, my public functions call me to the town-house. 

DALB. (offering Ms arm.) Come, my ambitious young gentleman, I shall 
haye some trouble to keep you within bounds. 

DEN. Well, no more on that head. 

DALB. That's right, keep to that, or I shall scold you. 

' (They enter the iron gate.) 

Enter FIERVILLE in a miserable ragged dress , hie whole appearance bespeaks beggary. 

FIER. Oh Fieryille ! Fierville ! The once gay and proud Fierville, 
reduced to travel from country to country, begging his bread! Death is 
a thousand times preferable. Wandering without a name , disowned by 
every body, despised, I have not a friend to console me . . . indeed how 
should I havy any? I accuse fate, 'tis in vain; experience undeceives me 
when it is too late to retrace my steps, and I am condemned, after having 
boasted of being the most important among mankind, to feel that I am 

the VÜest of them. (He HU down on a beneh.) 

Enter DENISART from the Hde, speaking. 

DEN. I will be with you in a moment. {He advenee* and perceive* FIER- 
VILLE.) What do you want, my friend? 

FIER. (aeide.) Another humiliation! is there to be no end to them? 
(To Denisart.) Overcome by the weight of years and misery, I am compelled 
to ask charity of the benevolent, to prolong a wretched existence. (He 

upproaches DRNISART.) 

DEN. it ender ly.) Poor unfortunate man! how old are you, my friend? 

FIER. Sixty five, sir. 

DEN. The same age as myself. What has reduced you to such misery. 

FIER. My story is too long to relate to you. 

DEN. (aside.) His age and his misery plead for him, and interest me 
in his favour; (to Fierville) but a trifling alms would be of little Service to 
you; come with me, and you shall receive the attention and assistance 
Tour Situation requires. 

FIER. Hare I then found a generous sou\t 
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DEN. Yes, yes, my friend, come along with me. 

FEER. You are perhaps too ready to assist me, you do not know me.. 

DEN. You are unfortunate, and that is sufficient. 

FIER. Irving him *ome papers.) These papers will inform you that I am 
not, perhaps, quite unworthy of your pity. 

DEN. I will examine them since you desire it. (Aßet having read he looks 
attentiveiy at FierviUe.) Do not my eyes deceive me ! 

FIER. What do you mean ? 

DEN. It is Fierville who Stands before me ? 

FIER. It is himself ; but who are you ? 

DEN. Your old friend and oompanion. 

FIER. What is your name? . . 

DEN. Denisart. 

FIER. (with Horror.) Denisart! God! where shall I hide myself! (quitting 
Um predpitateiy.) Let me fly , let me fly from you. This blow only was- 
wanting. 

DEN. Stay, Fierville, stay; listen to me. 

FIER. No ! no ! let me hide myself from shame and dreadful humiliation 
■ DEN. Return, Fierville, come back, I beseech you. , 

FlER. I ought to fly from your presence. My past conduct, my dis- 
dain ... I dare not hold up my head in your presence. 

DEN. Your expressions afflict me ; come, come, let us forget old times, 
or if we remember anything, let it be only our friendship. 

FIER. Can you then forgive my ill treatment of you when we were 
at school? 

DEN. Yes, yes, from my heart I forgive it. 

FIER. And when I met you in the street with your bill-case and 
money-bag? 

DEN. Say no more about it. Let us remember only that we were- 
school-fellows, and show to the youth of the present day the necessity 01 
cultivating friendship , and of not considering as their inferiors those who 
do not make such rapid progress as themselves , but rather to endeavour 
mildly to excite them to emulation. Come, come, my old friend, take my arm. 

FIER. «Is it possible you can feel such beneyolent sentiments for one 
who has treated you so yilely ; -who has despised, and meanly disowned you ? 

DEN. You were then young and inexperienced; besides, where is the 
man who in the course of his life has not committed a fault? 

FIER. I was indeed very culpable, very culpable. 

DEN. Say rery thpughtless. 

FIER. No , my eyes are now opened , I can see all the enormity of 
my conduct, and I feel that my wretched fate is the consequence of it. 

DEN. Fortune has been unfavourable to you. 

FIER. You mistake ; blame not fortune ; never was a more brilliant 
prospect; every thing seemed to smile on me*. endowed with wonderfal 
facility 1 learned, almost without an effbrt, the most abstruse seien ces; 
nothing in fact resisted me: but deprived, as I had been in infancy, of 
matemal cares and attentions, abandoned entirely to study, I never learnet 
the art of offering my opinions with humility or of supporting them with 
modest confidence and inoffensive language. Indeed I was completely void 
of manners. A foolish pride took possession of me, I became insupportable 
to society; the änest projeets, the most ptommug VnY^n^ycA» ^\^\a^vw 
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consequence of my repulsive behavioür; every thing in fact was sacrificed 
to my unbounded vanity, and to a haughtüiess which has caused all men 
to shun me, and I am now lefl miserable and alone on the earth. 

DEN. No, Fierville, say not so : you have still a firiend, who has once 
more found, and will not again lose you. You shall quit me no more. 

FLER. You will then? 

DEN. Yes , I insist on your staying with me, I will share my fortune 
with you, we will live as brothers: and the knowledge that you now 
despise shall contribute to my happiness : you shall entertäin me with the 
sciences that you have acquired,- you shall giye_me some notions of them, 
and I shall perhaps die wiser than I have lived. 

FIER. Your generosity overcomes me. I can scarcely support the idea 
of such unlooked-for happiness. 

(Denisart U leading Mm off, when their at tentio n ie attraeted by the eound of 
mueie. THE GENIUS OF URBANITY and THE GENIUS OF INSTRUCTION de*- 
eend together in a eeleetiai car. DENISART and F1ERV1LLE eontemplate them.) 

GEN. of ÜRB. to GEN. of INSTR. You now see that each wants the 
assistance of the other. 

GEN. of INSTR. It is true ; I acknowledge my error. Henceforth we 
must be inseparäble. You must teach our youth how to live agreeably 
with mankind; and later, I will instruct them how to raise themselves 
above the vulgär; for as a man void of instruction is without consideration 
in the world, so is a man without good breeding incapable of society. 

(To Fierville and DenUart, who have remained silent.) Fierville, Denisart, we have 

caused time to accelerate the march of the events which were to mark 
your existence: let all tHat you have seen serve as a lesson; and let ex- 
perience teach you to walk in the path that Urbanity and Instruction have 
jointly traced for you. A new career is about to open before you. 

(The GENIUS OF INSTRUCTION direct» the ray» of hie mirror on FIERVILLE 
and DENISART, whott dreete» immediately ehange, and they appear ae in 
the firet »eene at the College.) 

SCENE THE {AST. 

The celestial car with the GENII rises slowly and discovers the 
scene of the distribution of prizes eocactly as before. 

FLER. Denisart ! 
DEN. Fierrille! 

(They throw themeelvee into eaeh other' s arme. MR. BERM0N advaneee and 
erowne both of them.) 

Chorus of 8cholars, etc. 

If you follow with ardour your studies at College , 
And modesüy strive to excel in such knowledge , 
Yoü'll ensure much esteem and avoid many woes ; 
You'll have all men for friends, and who would have foes ? 
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1. GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 

God save our gracious Queen, 
Long live our noble Queen, 

God save the Queen. 
Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 

God save the Queen. 

Lord, our God, arise, 
Scatter her enemies, 

And let them fall ! 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ! 
On her our hope we fix : 

God save us all. 

Thy choicest gifts in störe , 
On her be pleased to pour, 

Long may she reign ! 
May she defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause, 
To sing, with heart and voice, 

God save the Queen ! 

grant her long to see 
Friendship and amity 

Always increase! 
May she he sceptre sway, 
All loyal souls obey, 
Join heart and voice, Huzza! 

God save the Queen. 

(National Hymn.) 



2. RULE BRITANNIA. 

When Britein first at Heav'n's command 
Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian Angels sung this strain': 

Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the waves ! 

Britons never shall be slaves! 

The nations not so blest as thee, 
Must, in their turns, to tyrants fall ! 
While thou shalt flourish, great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 

Rule Britannia, etc, 

Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke; 
As the loud blast, that tears the skies, 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 

Rule Britannia, etc. 

Thee haughty tyrants ne'er shall tarne : 
All their attempts to bend thee down, 
Will but arouse thy gen'rous flame, 
But work their woe and thy renown. 

Rule Britannia, etc. 

To thee belongs the rural reign ; 
Thy cities shall with commerce shine : 
All thine shall be" the subject main. 
And every shore it circles, tiiine. 

Rule Britannia, etc. 

The Muses, still with freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coasts repair, 
Blest Isle ! withmatchless beauties crown'd, 
And manly he irts to guard the fair. 

Rule Britannia/ etc. 

(Jame* Thomson.) 
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8. SEA SONG. 

bts of England ! 
d our native seas ; 
g has braved, a thousand years, 
i and the breeze! 
iqus Standard launch again 
another foe ! 
p throagh the deep, 
stormy winds do blow ; 
battle rages lond and long, 
tormy winds do blow. 

s of yonr fathers 
b from every wave ! — 
»ck it was their field of tarne, 
n was their grave : 
ake and mighty Nelson feil, 
ly hearts shall glow, 
»ep through the deep, 
stormy winds do blow, etc. 

needs no bolwarks, 

; along the steep : 

h is o'er the mountain-waves, 

is on the deep : 
iders from her native oak, 
i the floods below, — 
Dar on the shore, 

stormy winds do blow ; 

battle rages, etc. etc. 

or flag of England 

terrific bura ; 

jr's tronbled night depart, 

tar of peace retarn. % 

n, ye ocean-warriors ! 

and feast shall flow 

cne of yonr name, 

storm has ceased to blow ; 

fiery fight is heard no more, 
ttorm has ceased to blow. 

(Thomas Campbell.) 



The Minstrel feil! — bat the foeman's 

chain 

Could not bring that prond soul ander; 
The harp he loved ne**er spoke again, 

For he tore its chords asunder ; 
And said, u No chains shall snlly thee, 

Thou soul of love and bravery ! 
Thy songs were made for the pure and free, 

They shall never sound in slavery." 
' (Thomas Moore.) 



4. THE MINSTREL-BOY. 

trel-boy to the war is gone, 
ranks of death you'U find him ; 
r*s sword he has girded on, 
s wild harp slung behind him. 
song!" said the warrior-bard, 
5h all the world betrays thee, 
d, at least, thy right shall guard, 
ithful harp shall praise thee !" 



5. THE BCRIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As bis corse to the rampart we harried ; 
Not a soldier discharged bis farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, " — 
By the struggling moonbeara's misty fight* 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 
But we stedfastly gazed on the face that 

was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought as we hollow'd his narrow 

bed, 
And smooth'd down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread 

o'er his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's 

gone, 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; — - 
But little he'll reck , if they let him sleep 

on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half our heavy task was done, 
When the dock Struck the hour for retir- 

ing; 
And we heard the distant andraTidovö.^^N 
| That the foe w&% &M^«t^ %rv\i%^ 
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Slowly and sadly we laid him down 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory, 
We carved not a line and we raised not a 

stone. 
Bot left him alpne with his glory. 

(Charles Wolfe.) 



6. KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF 
CANTEBBURT. 

An ancient story 1*11 teil yon anon 

Of a notable prince, that was called King 

John; 
And he mied England with main and with 

might, 
For he did great wrong , and maintain'd 

little right. 

And 1*11 teil yon a story, a story so merry, 
Concerning the Abbot of Canterbury ; 
How for his house-keeping , and high re- 

nown, 
They rode post for him to fair London town. 

And handred men, the king didhear say; 
The abbot kept in his house every day ; 
And fifty gold chains , withont any doubt, 
In velvet coats waited the abbot about. 

"How now , father abbot, I hear it of thee, 
Thon keepest a far better house than me, 
And forthy house-keeping and high renown, 
I fear thou work'st treason against my 

crown." 

M My liege ," quo* the abbot , U I wonld it 

were known, 
I never spend nothing, but what is my own ; 
And I trust, yonr grace will do me no dear, 
For spending of my own true-gotten gear." 

* Yes, yes, father abbot, thy fault it is high, 
And now for the same thou needest must 

die; 
For except thou canstanswer mequestions 

three, 
Thy head shall be smitten from thy body. 

And first," quo* the king, u when I'm in 

this stead, 
With my crown of gold so fair on my head, 
Among all my liege-men so noble of birth, 
Thou must teil me to one penny what I 

am worth. 



Secondly, teil me, without any doubt, 
How soon I may ride the whole world about; . 
And at the third question thou must not 

shrink, 
But teil me here truly what I do think." 

* , these are hard questions for my shal- 

low wit, 
Nor I cinnot answer your grace as yet : 
But if yon will give me but three weeks 

space, 
m do my endeavour to answer your grace. " 

"Now three weeks space to thee will I 

give, 
And that is the longest time thou hast to 

live; 
For if thou dost not answer my questions 

three, 
Thy lands and thy livings are forfeit to me." 

Away rode the abbot all sad at that word, 
And he rode to Cambridge, and Ozenford; 
But never a dootor there was so wjse, 
That could with his learning an answer 

devise. 

Then home rode the abbot of comfort so 

cold, 
And he met his shepherd a going to fold : 
M How now, mylord abbot, you are welcome 

home ; 
What news do you bring us from good king 

John?" 

u Sad news , sad news , shepherd , I must 

give; 
That I have but three days more to live: 
For if I do not answer him questions three, 
My head will be smitten from my body. 

The first is to teil him there in that stead, ■ 
With his crown of gold so fair on his head, 
Among all his liege-men so noble of birth, 
To within one penny of what he is worth. 

The second, to teil him, without any doubt, 
How soon he may ride this whole world 

about : 
And at the third question I must not shrink, 
But teil him there truly what he does 

think." 

"Now cheer up , sir abbot , did you never 

hear yet, - 
■piat a fool he may learn a wise man wit? 
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Lend me honet, and serring-men , and 

your apparel, 

And I'll ride to London to answer your 

quarre!. 

Nay frown not, if H hath been told unto me, 
I am like yoor lordship, as ever may be : 
And if yon will bot lend me yoor gown, 
There i» none «hall know na in fair London 

town." 

"Now horses , and seräng men thou shalt 

hare, 
With sumptuous array most gallant and 

brare; 
With crosier, and mitre, and iochet, and 

cope, 
Fit to appear *fore our father the pope." 

"Now welcome , sir abbot ," the king he 

did say, 
TS well thou'rt come back to keep thy 

day; 
For and if thou canst answer my questions 

three, 
Thy lifo andthyliringboth saved shall be. 

And first,when thou seest me here in this 

stead, 
With my crown ofgold so fair on myhead, 
Among all myliege-men so noble of birth, 
Teil me to one penny what I am worth." 

Tor Unrty pence our Saviour was sold 
Among the falte Jews, as I have been 

told: 
And twenty-nine is the worth of thee, 
For I think , thou art one penny worser 

than he." 

The king he laughed , and swore by St. 

Bittel, 
"I did not think I had been worth so little ! 
— Now lecondly teil me , without any 

doubt, 
How soon I may ride this whole world 

about.*' 

"Ton must rise with the sun, and ride 

. with the same, 
Until the next morning he riseth again ; 
And then yoor grace need not make any 

doubt, 
But in twenty-four hours you'll ride it 

about." 



The king he laughed , and swore by St. 

John , 
"I did not think, it could begone so soon! 
— Now from the third question thou must 

not shrink, 
But teil me truly what I do think." 

"Yea, that shall I do, and make your 

grace merry: 

Tou think, I*m the abbot of Canterbury ; 

But I*m his poor shepherd , as piain you 

may see, 

That am come to beg pardon for him and 

for me." 

The king he laughed , and swore by the 

mass, 
'TU make thee lord abbot this day in his 

place !" 
"Now nay, my liege, be not in such speed, 
For alack ! I can neither write nor read." 

"Four nobles a week then I will give thee, 
For this merry jest thou hast shown unto 

me; 
And teil the old abbot when thou comest 

home, 
Thou hast brought him a pardon from 

good King John." 
(CHd EnglUh BaUad.) 



7. THE NEGRO'S CÖMPLAINT. 

Forced from home and all its pleasures , 

Afric's coast I left forlorn : 
To increase a stranger's treasures, 

O'er the raging billows borne. 
Men from England bought and sold me , 

Paid my price in paltry gold; 
But, though slave they have enroll'd me, 

Minds are never to be sold. 

Still in thought as free as ever, 

What are £ngland*s rights, I ask, 
Me from my delights to sever, 

Me to torture, me to task? 
Fleecy locks and black complezion 

Cannot forfeit nature's Claim ; 
Skiiis may differ, but affection 

Dwells in white and black the same. 

Why did all-creating Nature 
Make the plant tat ^\v\^\i ^«^ \a^\ 
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Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 
Sweat of ours mnst dress tbe soil. 

Think, ye mästen iron-hearted, 
Lolling at your jovial boards; 

Think how many backs have sroarted 
For the sweets your cane affords ! 

Is there, as ye sometimes teil us, 

Is there one, who reigns on high? 
Has he bid you bny and seil us, 

Speaking from bis throne, the sky? 
Ask him, if your knotted scourges, 

Matches, blood extorting sorews, 
Are the means that duty urges, 

Agents of his will to use ? 

Hark ! he answers — wild tornadoes, 

Strewing yonder sea with wrecks , 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, 

Are tbe voice with which he speaks. 
He, foreseeing what rexations 

Afric's sons should undergo, 
Fix*d their tyrants* habitations 

Where his whirrwinds answer — No ! 

By our blood in Afric wasted, 

Ere our necks received the chain ; 
By the miseries that we tasted, 

Crossing in your barks the main; 
By our sufferings, since ye brought us 

To the man-degrading mart; 
All sustain*d by patience, taught us 

Only by a broken heart. 

Deem our nation brutes no longer, 

Till some reason ye shall find 
Worthier of regard and stronger 

Than the colour of our kind. 
Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 

Tarnish all your boasted powers, 
Prove that you have human feelmgs, 

Ere you proudly question ours ! 

(William Cowper.) 



8. THE DIVERTING HISTORT OF 

JOHN OILPJN. 

Showina how he went farther than he intended, 

and cameeafe home again. 

John Gilpin was a Citizen 

Of credit and renown , 
A train-band captain eke was he 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, 
Though wedded we have been 



These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 

To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 

All in a chaise and pair. 

My sister, and my sister's child, 

Myself, and children three, 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 

On horseback after we. 

He soon replied, I do admire 

Of womankind but one, 
And you are she, my dearest dear, 

Therefore it shall be done. 

I am a linen-draper bold, 

As all the world doth know, 
And my good friend the calender 

Will lend his horse to go. 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, That's well said; 

And for that wine is dear, 
We will be furnish'd with our own, 

Which is both bright and clear. 

John Gilpin kiss'd his loving wife ; 

O'erjoy'd was he to find, 
That though on pleasure she was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. ' 

The morning came, the chaise was brought, 

But yet was not allow'd 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was j>roud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stay'd, 

Where they did all get in ; 
Six precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the 

wheels, 

Were never folks so glad, 
The stones did rattle underneath, 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin at his horse*s side 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again ; 

For saddle-tree scarce reach*d had he, 

His journey to begin, 
When turning round his' head he saw 

Three customers cpme in. 
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te came ; for loss of time, 
;h it grieved him sore; 
F pence, fall well he knew 
irouble him mach more. 

g before the customers 
tited to their mind, 
ty screaming came down stairs, 
ine is left behind !" 

! quoth he — yet bring it me, 
hern belt likewise, 
bear my trasty sword, 
do ezercise. 

•ess Gilpin (carefnl soul !) 

stone bottles found, 

6 liqnor that she lored, 
3p it safe and sonnd. 

e had a cnrling ear, 
i whieh the belt he drew, 
a bottle on each side, 
e his balance trne. 

all, that he might be 
d frorn top to toe, 
)d cloak, well brush'd and neat, 
tfully did throw. 

lim monnted once again 
s nimble steed, 

7 pacing o'er the stones, 
ution and good heed. 

g soon a smoother road 
i his well-shod feet, 
ng beast began to trot, 
äjall'd him in his seat. 

ld softly ! John he cried, . 
in "he cried in vain ; 
became a galop soon, 
of curb and rein. 

g down, as needs he must 
nnot sit upright, 

1 the mane with both his hands, 
e with all his might. 

who never in that sort 
ndled been before, 
g npon his back had got 
ader more and more. 

tt Gilpin, neck or nought : 
rent hat and wig ; 
xeamt, when he set out, 
ing such a rig. 



The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and bntton ftuling both, 
At last it flew away. 

Then might all people weirdiscern 

The bottles he had slong ; 
A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or snng. 

The dogs did bark, the children scream'd, 
Up flew the Windows all ; ' 

And every soul cried out, well done! 
As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who bat he ? s 
His fame soon spread aroond, 

He carries weight ! he rtdes a race ! 
'Tis for a thoüsand poond ! 

And still, as fast as he drew near, 

'Twas wonderfal to view, 
How in a trice the tarnpike men 

Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head roll low, 
The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shatter'd at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteons to be seen, 
Which made his horse's llanks to smoke 

As they had basted been. 

But still he seem'd to carry weight, 

With leathern girdle braced; 
For all might see the bottle-necks 

Still dangling at his waist. 

Thns all throngh merry Islington 

These gambols he did play, 
Until he came nnto the Wash ' 

Of Edmonton so gay ; 

And there he drew the wash about 

On both sides of the way, 
Just like onto a trnndling-mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton his loving wife 

From the balcony spied 
Her tender hasband, wondering mach 

To see how he did ride. 

Stop , stop , John Gilpin ! — Hcre's the 

hoase — 

They all at once did cry; 
The dinner waits, and we are tired; 

Said Gilpin — ^ «ial\ 
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Bot yet his hone was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there ! 
For why? — his owner had a house 

Füll ten mile8 off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong; 
So did he fly — which brings me to 

The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin ont of breath, 

And sore against his will, 
Till at his friend the calender's 

His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amaied to see 

His neighboor in such trim, 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate , 

And thns aocosted him : 

What news ? what news ? yonr tidings teil ! 

Teil me yoa mnst and shall — 
Say why baxeheaded-you are come, 

Or why you come at all ? 

Now Oilpin had a pleasant wit, 

Änd loved a timely joke; 
And thns nnto the calender 

In merry gnise he spoke ; 

I came becanse yonr horse would come, 

And, if I well forebode, 
My hat and wig will soon be here, 

They are npon the road. 

The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 
Betnrn*d him not a Single word, 

Bat to the house went in ; 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig : 

A wig that flow'd behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them op, and in his. tarn 

Thns shpw'd his ready wit, 
My head is twice as big as yours, 

They therefore needs must fit. 

Bat let me scrape the dirt away, 

That hangs npon yonr face ; 
And stop and eat, for well yoa may ' 

Be in a hongry case. - 

Said John, It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world woold stare, 

If wife shonld dine at Edmonton, 
And I shonld dine at Ware. 



So torning to his hone, he said, 

I am in haste to dine; 
'Twas for your jrieasore, yon came here, 

Yoa shall go back for mme. 

Ah! lackless speech, and bootless boast! 

For which he paid fall dear; 
For, while he spake, a braying a&s 

Did sing most loud and clear ; 

Whereat his hone did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar, 
And gallop*d off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig ; 

He lost them sooner than at first, 
For why? — They were too big. 

Now mistress Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the coontry far away, 

She pull'd ont half-a-crown; 

And thus nnto the yöuth she said 
That drove them to the Bell , 

This shall be yours , when yoa- bring back 
My husband safe and well. 

The yonth did ride, and soon did meet 
John Coming back amain : . 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 
By catching at his rein; 

But not performing what he meant, 
And gladly woold hare done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster ran. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went postboy at his heels, 
The postboy's hone right glad to miss 

The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen npon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
With postboy scampering in the fear, 

They raised the hue and cry: — 

Stop tbief ! stop thief ! — a highwayman! 

Not one^of them was mute : 
And all and each that pas»*d that way 

Did join in the pursuit 

And now the turnpike-gates again 

Flew open in short space ; 
The toll-men thinking as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race. 
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And so he did, and won it too, 

For he got firet to town ; 
Nor stopp'd tili where he had got up, 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, long live the feing, 

And Gflpin, long live he ; 
And, when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I he there to see ! 

{William Cowper.) 



9. THE PAUPER'S DEATHBED. 

Tread softly — bow the head — 
In rererent Silence bow — 

No passing bell doth toll — 

Tet an immortal sonl 
Is passing now. 

Stranger ! howerer great, 
• With lowly reverence bow; 
There's one in that poor shed — 
One by that paltry bed — 
Greater than thou. 

Beneath that beggar's roof , 

Lo ! Death doth keep bis State : 
Enter — no crowds attend — 
Enter — no gnards defend ' 

This palace gate. 

That pavement damp and cold 
No smiling conrtiers tread; 

One silent woman Stands 

Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 

No mingling voices sound — 

An infant wails ahme; 
A sob. snppressed — again 
That short deep gasp, and then 

The parting groan. 

Oh! change — oh! wondrou* change - 
Bnrst are the prison bars — 

This moment there so low. 

So agonised, and now 
Beyond the stars ! 

Oh ! change — stapendoos change ! 

There He$ the sonlless clod : 
The eun eternal breaks — 
The new immortal wakes — 

Wakes'with his God. 

(Mrt.Soutk*!/.) 



10. THE MONKEY. 
(From dketokc» of Natural HUtory., 

Monkey, little merry fellow, ~ 
Thon art Natore's Pnnchinello ; 
Fall of ran as Pack coald be — 
Harleqain might learn of thee ! 

In the very ark, no doubt, 
You went frolicking about; 
Never keeping in yoar mind 
Drowned monkeys left behind ! 

Have you no traditions — aone, 
Of the coort of Salomon? 
No memörial how ye went 
With Prince Hiram's armament? 

Look now at him ! — slyly peep ! 
He pretends he is asleep; 
Fast asleep apon his bed, 
With his arm beneath his head. 

Now that postnre is not right, 
And he is not settled quite ; 
There ! that's better than before — 
And the knave pretends to snore. 

Ha ! he is not half asleep; 
See, he slyly takes a peep. 
Monkey, though yoar eyes were shut, 
Toa coald see this little nat. < 

Ton shall bare it, jpigmy brother ! 
What, another ! and another ! 
Nay yoar cheeks are like a sack — 
Sit down, and begin to crack. 

There the little ancient man 
Cracks as fast as crack he can ! 
Now good-bye, you merry fellow, 
Natore's primest Punchinello. 

. {Mary Howitt.) 



11. THE ORPHAN BOTS TALE. 

Stay, lady, stay, for mercy's sake, 

And hear a helpless orphan's tale, ' 
Ah ! sure my looks most pitywake, 

'Tis want that makes my cheek so pale. 
Tet I was once a mother's pride, - x 

And my brave father's hope and joy; 
Bat in the Nile's proad fight he diedU 

And I am uvw >ä vc^ca^^i . 
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Poor fooüsh child ! how pleased was I 

When news of 27elson*s victory came, 
Along the crowded streets to fly. 

And see the lighted Windows flame ! 
To force me home my mother sought, 

She could not bear to see my joy ; 
For with my father's lifo 'twas bought, 

And made me a poor orphan boy. 

The people's shouts were long and loud, 

My mother, shuddering, closed her ears ; 
"Rejoice ! rejoice!" still cried the crowd; 

My mother answered with her tears. 
"Why are yon crying thus," said I, 

"While others laugh and shout with joy ?" 
She kissed me — and with snch a sign ! 

She called me her poor orphan boy. 

"What is an orphan boy?" I cried, 

As in her face I looked, and smiled; 
My mother through her tears replied, 

"You'll know too soon, ill-fated child!" 
And now they* ve tolled my mother' s knell, 

And 1'm-no more a parent's joy; 
lady, I have learned too well 

What *tis to be an orphan boy ! 

* 

Oh ! were 1 by yonr boünty fed ! 

Nay, gentle lady, do not chide — 
Trust me, I mean to earn my bread; 

The sailor's orphan boy has pride. 
Lady you weep ! — ha ? — this to me ? 

You'U give me clothing, food, employ! 
Look down, dear parents ! look and see 

Your happy orphan boy ! 

(Mrs. Opie.y 



12. ODE TO THE GERMANS. 
(1812.) 

The spirit of Britannia 

Invokes, across the main, 
Her sister Allemannia 

To burst the Tyrant's chain : 
By onr kindred blood, she cries, 
Bise, Allemannians, rise, 

And hallow'd thrice the band 
Of onr kindred hearts shall be, 

When your land shall be the land 
Of the free — of the free ! 



With Freedom's tion-bfcnner 

Britannia mies the wares ; 
Whilst yonr "Broad Stone of Honour" 

Is still the camp of slaves. 
For shame, for glory's sake, 
Wake, Allemannians, wake, 

And thy tyrants now that whehn 
Half the worid shall quail and flee, 

When your reahn shall be the realm 
Of the free — of flie free. 

Mars owes to you his thunder 

That shakes the battle-field, 
Yet to break your bonds asnnder 

No martial holt has peal'd. 
Shall the laurell'd land of art 
Wear shackles on her heart? 

No ! the clock ye framed to teil 
By its sound, the macch of time ; 

Let it dang oppreasfttn's knell 

O'er your clime — * o'er your cBme! 

The press's magic letters, 

Thajb Messing ye brought forth, — 
Behold ! it lies in fetters 

On the soil that gare it birth : 
But the trumpet must be heard, 
And the charger must be spurr'd ; 

For your father Armin's Spirit 
Calls down from heaven, that ye 

Shall gürd you for the fight, 
And be free ! — and be free ! 

{Thomas Campoell.) 



13. WE ARE SEVEN. 

A simple child, dear brother Jim, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What shöuld it know of death? 

I met a little cottage-girl : 
She was eight years old, she said; 
Her hair was tnick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic woodland-air 
And she was wildly clad ; 
Her eyes were fair, and rery fair; 
Her beauty made me glad. 



"Sistere and brothers^ little maid, 
How many may you be ?'* 
"How many ? Seven in all,*' she said» 
And wondering looked at me. 
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erhere are they? I pray yon teil?" 
swered, "Seven are we, 
ro of U3 at Conway dwell, 
ro are gone to sea. 

' us in the churchyard lie, 
:er and my brother, 
the churchyard cottage, I 
near them with my mother." 

ay that two at Conway dwell, 
'o are gone to sea, 
are scven ! — I pray you teil, 
maid, how this may be?" 

id the little maid reply, 
i boys and girls are we. 
us in the churchyard lie, 
h the churchyard free.' 



»t 



un about, my little maid, 
mbs they are alive ; 
are in the churchyard laid, 
e are only five." 

grayes aregreen, they may be seen," 

tle maid replied, 

e Steps or more from my mother's 

door, 
ey are side by side. 

cking there I often knit, 
chief there I hem, 
ere upon the ground I sit — 
id sing to them. 

ben after sun-set, sir, 
it is ljght and fair, 
my little porringer, 
,t my supper there. 

st that died was little Jane, 
she moaning lay, 
d released her of her pain ; 
en she went away. 

he churchyard she was laid ; 
l the summer dry, ; 
er round her grave we played , 
ther John and I. 

len the ground was white with snow, 

eould run and slide, 

ther John was forced to go, 

» lies by her side." 

tter, engl. Chrestomathie. 1. 



"How many are you then," said I, 
"If they two are in Heaven?" 
The little maiden did reply, 
"0 master ! we are seven." 

"But they are dead , those two are dead ! 
Their spirits are in Heaven V 
'Twas throwing words away : for still 
The little maid would have her will, 
And said, "Nay, we are Seven !" 

(William Wordtworlh.) 



14. THE GRAYES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

They grew in beauty, side by side, 
They filled one house with glee — 

Their graves are severed far and wide 
By mount, and stream, and teä ! 

The same fond mother beut at night 
O'er each fair sleeping brow, 

She had each folded flower in sight, — 
Where are those dreamers now? 

One midst the forest« of the west _ 

By a dark stream is laid; 
The Indian knows his place of rest, 

Far in the cedar*s shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea, hatli one, 
He lies where pearls lie deep ; 

He was the lov'd of all, yet none 
O'er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where southern vines are 

dress'd 

Above the noble slain ; 
He wrapt his colours round his breast, 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one, o'er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves by soft winds fann'd ; 

She faded 'midst Italian flowers, 
The last of that bright band. 

And parted thus, they rest who play'd 
Beneath the same green tree, 

Whose voices mingled as they pray'd 
Around one Parent knee ! 

They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheer'd with song the Hearth — 

Alas for love, if thou wert all, 
And nought beyond — oh Earth ! 

(Mrs. Hernan*.) 
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' 15. THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 

Child, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away ; 
Mother with thine earnest eye, 
Ever following silently ; 
Father, by the breeze of eye, 
Call'd thy harrest work to feave; 
Pray ! — ere yet the dark hours be, 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 

Traveller, i* the stranger's land, 
Far from thine own household band; 
Mourner, hannted by the tone 
Of a voice from this world gone ! 
Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell, 
Sailor, on the darkening sea, 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 

Warrior, that from battle won 
Breathest how at set of snn ; 
Woman, o*er the lowly slain 
Weeping on his buria) piain ; 
Te that triumph, ye that sigh, 
Kindred by one holy tie ; 
Heaven's first star alike ye see — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 

(Mrs. Hemans.) 



16. THE STAR. 

Oft I wonder if yon star 
Be a Shilling world afar; 
Or a proud and glorious san 
Blessing all it smiles upon; 
Whether peopled with a race 
Treading o'er its azure face, 
Subject unto change as we, 
Heirs of immortality ! 

Have they raptures, hopes and fears, 
Warm regrets and bitter tears, 
Cares, afflictions such as ours, 
Frlendship's charms — affection's powers? 
Can they joy and sorrow feel 
For each other's woe or weal, 
Do their weary spirits crave 
Befage in the silent grave ! 

Spring and sammer, do they shed 
Beauty, fragrance o'er the mead, 
When the sun-beam bursts the flowers 
Wreath'd around the shaded bowers? 
— 'Tis impossible to teil 
What within its orb doth dwell, 



Seated far, oh far too high, 

For its Toices to reply. 

Now, as through a glass we see 
Darkly and imperfectly, 
Infinite nrast be the dream, 
To encompass such a theme ; 
When the shades of death are cast, 
When the throb of life is past, 
Then the secrets of the skies, 
To our knowledge shall arise. 

(Anonymous.) 



17. THE CAPTIVE KNI6HT. 

'Twas a trumpet's pealing sound ! 
And the knight look'd down from the Pay- 

nim's tower, 
And a Christian host, in itspride and power, 
Through the pass beneath tiim wound. 
Cease a while , clarion I clarion wild and 

shrill, - 
Cease ! let them hear the captive's voice, — 

be still ! 

"I knew 'twas a trumpet's note ! 
And I see my brethren's lances gleam, 
And their pennons wave, by the mountain 

stream, 
And their plumes to theglad wind float! 
Cease awhile ! clarion ! clarion wild and 

shrill , 
Cease! let them hear the captive's voice,— 

be still ! 

"I am here, with my heavy chain ! 
And I look on a torrent sweeping by, 
And an eagle, rushing to the sky, 
And a host, to its battle piain ! 
Cease awhile, clarion! clarion wild and 

shrill, 
Cease ! let them hear the captive's voice, — 

be still ! 

"Must I pine in my fetters here? 
With the wild wave's foam , and the free 

bird's flight," 
And the tall spears glancing on my sight, 

And the trumpet in mine ear ? 
Cease awhile , clarion ! clarion wild and 

shrill , 
Cease ! let them hear the captive's voice, — 

be still! 
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•They are gerne! they have all pass'd byJ 
They in whose wars I had borne my pait ! 
They that I loved with a brother's heart, 

They hare left me here to die ! 
Sound again , clarion ! clarion , poor thy 

blast! 
Sound ! for the captive's dream of hope is 

past!" 

(Mrg. Hemans.) 



18. LOVE 'OF COUNTRY. 

% 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to hiraself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land : 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burn'd, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn'd; 

From wandering on a foreign Strand ! 

If such there breathe, go mark him well : 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can Claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, andpelf, 
The wretch* concenter'd all in seif,' 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown* 
And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprang, 
Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung. 

Caledonia ! stein and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand, 

Can e*er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rngged Strand ! 

Still, as I yiew each well-known scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been, 

Seems as to me, of all bereft, 

Soje friends thy woods and streams were 

left; 
And thus I love them better still, 
Even in extremity of ill. 
By Tarrow's stream still let me stray, 
Though none shouldguide my feeble way; 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Although it chill my wither'd cheek ; 
Still lay my head by Teviot stone, 
Though there, forgotten and alone, 
The bard may draw his parting groan. 

(Sir Walter Scott.) 



19. THE WARRIOR'S DEATH 80HG. 

"Away, away ! your ca.ro is vain ; 
No leech could aid me now ; 
The chill of death is at my heart, * 
Its damp upon my brow. 

Weep not, I shame to see such tears 
Within a warrior's eyes; 
Away! how can ye weep for him 
Who in the battle dies ? — 

If I had died with idle head 
Upon my lady's knee, — 
Had Fate stood by my silken bed, 
Then might ye weep for me. 

But I lie on my own proud deck 
Before the sea and.sky; 
The wind thal sweeps my gallant sails 
Will have my latest sigh. 

My banner floate among the clouds, 
Another droops below ; 
Well with my heart's best blood is pald 
Such purchase of a foe. 

Go ye and seek my halls, there dwells 
A fair-hair'd boy of mine ; 
Give him my sword, while yet the blood 
Darkens that falchion's shine. 

Teil him that only other blood 
Should wash such stains away; 
And if he be his father*s child, 
There needs no more to say. 

Farewell , my bark ! farewell my friends ! 
Now ning me on the wave ; 
One cup of wine, and one of blood, 
Pour on my bounding grave." 

(Mist Landen.) 



20. AS SLOW OUR SHIP. 

As slow our ship her foaroy track ~ 

Against the wind was cleaving, 
Her trembling pennant still looked back 

To that dear isle 'twas leaving. 
So loath we part from all we love, 

From all the links that bind us ; 
So turn our hearts, where*er we rove, 

To those we've left behind us ! 
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When , round the bowl , of vanished years 

We talk with joyous seeming, — 
With smiles that might as well be tears, 

So faint, so sad their beaming; 
While memory brings as back again 

Each early tie that twin*d us, 
Oh, sweet's the cup that circles then 

To those we've left behind us ! 

And when in other climes we meet 

Some isle or vale enchanting, 
Where all looks flowery, wild and sweet, 

And noaght but love is wanting ; 
We think how great had been our bliss 

If Heav'n had but assign*d us 
To live and die in scenes like this, 

tVith some we've left behind us ! 

As trav'llers oft look back, at eye, 

When eastward darkly going, 
To gaze upon that light they leave 

Still faint behind them glowing, — 
So, when the close of pleasure's day 

To gloom hath near consign*d us, 
We- turn to catch one fading ray 

Of joy that's left behind us. 

{Thomas Moore.) 



21. THE OLD FAMILFAR FACES. 

I have had playmates , I have had cora- 

panions, 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful 

schooldays, 
All, all are gone, the old familiär faces. 

I have been laughing, I have been carous- 

ing» 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom- 

cronies, 
AH, all are gone, the old familiär faces. 

I loved a love once, fairest among women ! 
Closed are her doors on me, I must not 

see her — 
All, all are gone, the old familiär faces. 

I have a friend , a kinder friend has no 

man; 
Like an ingrate, I left my .friend abruptly ; 
Left him , to muse on the old familiär 

faces. 



Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of 

my childhood; 

Earih seemed a desert I was bound to 

trayerse, 

Seeking to find the old familiär faces. 

Friend of my bosom., thou more than a 

brotber, 
Why wert not thou born in my father's 

dwelling? 
So might we talk of the old familiär faces. 

How some they have died, and some they 

have left me, 
And some are taken from me ; all are 

/ departed ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiär faces. 

(Charles Lamb.) 



22. THE SEVEN SISTERS. 

Seven daughters had Lord Archibald, 
All children of one mother; 
I could.not say in one short day 
What love they bore each other. 
A garland of seven lilies wrought; 
Seven sisters that together dwell ; 
But he, bold knight as ever fought, 
Their father, took of them no thought, 
He loved the wars so well. 

Sing mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie ! 

Fresh blows the wind, a western wind, 

And from the shores of Erin 

Across the wave, a rover brave 

To Binnorie is steering ; 

Right onward to the Scottish Strand 

The gallant ship is borne ; 

The warriors leap upon the land, 

And hark ! the leader of the band 

Has blown his buglehorn. 

Sing mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie ! 

Beside a grotto of their own 
With boughs above them closing, 
The seven are laid, and in the shade 
They lie like fawns reposing, 
But now upstarting with afrVight 
At noise of man and steed, 
Away they fly to left, to right — 
Of your fair household, Father Knight, 
Methinks you take small heed ! 
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Sing mournfully, oh! mournfully, 
The solitude of Binnorie ! 

Away the seven fair Campbeils fly, 

And over hill and hollow 

With menaee proud, and insult loud , 

The youthfol rovers follow, 

Cried they, 'Tour father loves to roam : 

Enough for him to find 

The empty house when he comes home ; 

For ns your yellow ringlets comb, 

For tis be fair and kind !" 

Sing monrnfully, oh ! mournfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie ! 

Some dose behind, some side by side, 

Like clouds in stormy weather, 

They ran, and cry, "Nay let us die, 

And let ms die together." 

A lake was near; the shore was steep: 

There never foot had been ; 

They ran, and with a desperate leap 

Together plunged into the deep, 

Nor ever more were seen. 

Sing moururally, oh ! monrnfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie ! 

The stream that flows out of the lake, 
As through the glen it rambles, 
Repeats a moan o!er moss and stone, 
For those seven lovely Campbells. 
Seren little islands, green and bare, 
Have risen from out the deep : 
The fishers say, those sisters fair 
By fairies are all buried there, 
And there together sleep. 

Sing monrnfully, oh ! mournfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie ! 

(W. Wordrworth.) 



28. THE PALMER. 

open the door, some pity to show, 
Keen blows the northern wind ; 

The glen is white with the drifted snow, 
And the path is hard to find. 

No Ontlaw seeks yonr Castle gate, 
From ohasing the King's deer, 
Thongh eres an Ouüaw's wretched State 
Might claim compassion here. 

A weary palmer, worn and weak, 

1 wander for my sin ! 



O open for our Lady's sake; 
A pilgrim*s blessing win ! 

1*11 give you pardons from the pope, 
And reliques from o'er the sea, — 
Or if for these you will not ope, 
Yet open for Charit) . 

The hare is crouching in her form, 
The hart beside the bind ; 
An aged man, amid the storm, 
No shelter can I find. 

You hear the Ettrick's sullen roar, 
Dark, deep and strong is he, 
And I must ford the Ettrick o'er, 
Unless you pity me. 

The iron gate is bolted hard, 
At which I knock in vain ; 
The owner's heart is closer barr'd, 
Who hears me thus complain. 

Farewell ! Farewell ! and Mary grant, 
When old and frail you be, 
You never may the shelter want 
That's now denied to me. 

The Ranger on bis couch lay warm, 
And heard him plead in vain : 
But oft amid December's storm, 
He'll hear that voice again : 

For lo ! when through the vapours dank 
Morn shone on Ettrick fair , 
A corpse amid the alders rank, 
The palmer weiter' d there. 

(Sir Walter Scott.) 



24. THE UNIVERSAL PRATER. 

Father of all ! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Thou great first cause, least understood, 
Who all my sense confined 
To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myself am blind; > 

i 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 
To see the good from ill ; 
And binding nature fast in fate , 
Left free tive Vkubko. itä.. 
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Anhang n. 



What cooscience dictates to be dQne, 
Or warns me not to do, 
This, teach me more than hell to shun, 
That, more than heaven pursue. 

What blessings thy free botinty gives, 
Let me not cast way; 
For God is paid when man receives, 
To enjoy is to obey. 

Tet not to earth's contraeted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 
Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round : 

Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presnme thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 

If I am right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay; 
If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way ! 



Save me alike from foolish pride, 
Or impions discontent, 
At aught thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught thy goodness lent. 

i 

Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To bide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 

Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since qoicken'd by thy breath ; 
Oh lead me whereso'er I go, 
Through this day's life or death ! 

This day, be bread and peace my lot: 
All eise beneath the sun, 
Thpu know*st if best bestow'd or not, 
And let Thy will be done. 

To thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ! 
One chorus let all Being raise ! 
All Nature's incense rise ! 

(Alexander Pope.) 



ÜKlörtfn>frjftd)ni|? onb }rttrrlum|fi. 



r angf. = angelfäcfc 

altyodfjbeutfcfc, 
pntologifdj, 
familiär, 
pridj. 



9tb fürjungen. 

frf. = fränfifä, 

frj. = franjöftfc$, 

it. = italienifdj, 

mljb. = mtttefljoctybeutfdj, 

Iat. = lateinifdj, 

irr. = irregulär, unregelmäßig. 



griedj. = griedtffd), 
fdjtog. = fcfyoeiiertfö, 
fcro». = vroringiett, 
juf. gef. = jufammengefefct, 
guf. gej. = jnfammengegogen, 
\jcr\v. = wnKutbt. 



ERSTER ABSCHNITT. 
2efeftü*e füt anfanget. 



^ 



(Seite 1. 

I walk, idj gelje, toanble. 
, aufregt. 

rr.) idj tljue, (I did, ic$ 
I have done , idj ija&e 
m). 

same, baffelbe. 
mber. 

; , (gutoärtä) gerietet 
t. 

93ein, guß. 
idj. 

e, (irr.) idj felje (I saw, 
ilj, I have seen, icfy t)abe 
len). 

id) lj$re (I heard, I have 
d). 
id) für)(e (I feit, I have 

j, fdjmecfen. 
1, riedjen. 
;all, nennen, rufen, 
eye, baö Singe. 
, boö Dljr. 
tongne, bte 3unge. 
;e, bte 9lafe. 



®tiU 1. 
the pain, ber @>c$mer$. 
10. auy, irgenb ein. 
the body, ber äotyer. 

12. to hnrt, »erleben, tvelje 
tfjun. 

joy, greube. 

13. sorrow, jtummer. 
fear, gurdjt. 

the dog, ber $unb. 

14. pleased, gufrieben. 

15. uneasy, unruhig, 
to threaten, broljen. 

16. a whip, *ine *Ptitfdje. 

17. I can, idj fann (I conld, id) 
fonnte). 

I speak, (irr.) id) fprectye (spoke, 

spoken). 
to express, auöbrücfen. 

18. to utter, (äußern) tton ftcfy 
geben. 

but, aber. 

they cannot, ($uf. geg. au£ can 
not) fte fönnen ntcr)t. 

19. by, burdj. 
to bark, Bellen, 
to howi, ^etilen. 

a Jook, eht 93üd. N 



(Seite 1. 
20. to hang, (irr.) Ijängen, 
Rängen laffen (I hang, hang), 
down, hinunter, 
tail, @>c$n>ang. 
between, gtoifdjen: 

22. I think, (irr.) icfc benfe. 
(I thonght, thoaght.) 

23. the gift, bie ®abe. 
almighty, allmächtig, 
great, groß, 
goodness, ©üte. 

24. to bestow on, «erleiden. 

I give , (irr.) idj gebe (I gave, 
given). 

25. animals, ®efd)ö>fc. 

26. withoat, oljne. 

brate, un»ernünftige$ Xfyux. 
27 1 understand,(irr.)idj&er(telje 
(I understood, anderstood). 
why, tvantnt. 
the window, baö genfler. 
the door, bie Sfjüre. 
28. the chimney, ba$ &amut. 
a stove, ein Ofen. 
I make, (irr.) tdj) madfre (I made, 
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WorterrerzeichniBi. 



1. a pitcher, ein SBafferfrug. 
a handle, (eine Jjpanbljabe), tin 

£enfel. 
the blade, bte klinge. 
a knife, ein SWeffer. 

2. edge, fRanb. 

the shoe, ber <&ä)uf). 
leather, gebet, 
tin, £inn. 

3. cloth, £udj. 

4. neither — nor, Weber — 
nodj. 

a cat, eine Stallt. 

I know, (irr.) idj tt>etß , ic$ fenne 

(I knew, known). 
this, biefer, these, (Plur.) biefe. 

5. always, immer. 

I am permitted, man erlaubt 
mir. 

6. I please, irf) gefalle. 

I do what I please, iä) tf)\ie 
toaö mir gefaßt. 

I ought, idj füll, idj follte, I 
ought to do, iä) füllte tljun, 
I ought to be, iä) fotrtc fcr>n. 

parents, (Eltern. 

the teacher, ber Sefyrer. 

7. I desire, iti) tDÜnfdje. 
obedient, gefyorfam. 
diligent, fteigig. 
attentiye, aufmerffam. 

8. I observe, icr) bemerfe. 
like, gleicr), dr)nlicr). 

the carnation, (Don gleifd&farbe) 

bie ©artennelfe. 
both, beibe. 

9. the flöwer, bie 93lume. 
the smell, ber ©erudj. 
fine> fdt>i5n- 

10. a root, dm 2Öur$el (Dgl. 
auöreuten). 

the leave, (et. £attb) baö 93latt. 
the stem, (et. (Stamm) ber 

Stengel, 
to grow, (irr.) toadjfen, D. frg. 

croitre (I grew, grown). 
from, von, auö. 
a bud , eine Jtnofre , Dom frg. 

bouton. 
I come, (irr.) ictyfomme (I carae, 

come). 

11. into, in (mit bem &ccu- 
fa«D). . 

for & sbort time, auf etne furje 

ßeit. 
theo, bann. 



®titt 2. 
to fade, Dertoelfen. 

12. unlike, ungleich 

to differ, Derfd&ieben fetyn. 

13. for, (als (Sonjunftion) benir, 
(als $rä>fttion) für. 

the kind, bie 3trt. 

14. the thorn, ber £orn. 

15. to compare, vergleichen, 
to distinguish, unterfrf) et ben. 

19. how maoy, tote mele (how 
much, toie Diel). 

the year, ba$ 3abt. 

the month, ber SWonat. 

21. taught, Don I teach, (irr.) 

icr) lettre (1 taught , taught), 

Dom lat. doeeo. 
the time, (feg. temps) bie 3*it- 
the day, ber £ag. 

20. a week, eine 2ßocr)e. 

21. halfa year, ein Ijalbeö Saljr. 

22. a quarter of a year , tin 
S3tcrte(iar)r. 

26. thirty, breifig. 

28. aldne, allein, blöd. 

29. all the rest, alle Uebrigen. 

30. there are, (ba jlnb) eö gibt 
(ebenfothereis,baöfrg.ilya). 

32. past, »ergangen, vorüber, 
to be at an end, $u (Snbe fetyn. 

33. a new one, ein neueö (baö 
one jieljt ftatt ber SBieber* 
Ijolung Don year). 

I begin, (irr.) ict) beginne (I 

began, begun). 
the first, (et. gurft) ber erjle. % 

34. that, jener (Plur. those, 
Jene). 

the neighbour, ber 9lacr)bar. 
the friend, ber greunb. 
relations, SBertoanbte. 
to wish, nrimfct)en. 

35. each other, einanber (each, 
jeber). 

health, ©efunbljeit (et. £eil). 
happiness, ©lücf. 

36. a Century, ein 3>aljrljunbert. 
to count, gd^len. 

the birth, bie ®eburt. 
Lord, £err. 

38. Saviour, (frang. Sauveur, 
fetter) £eilanb. 

now, nun, jefct. 
more than, meljr aU. 

39. since, feit, feitbem. 
blessed, gefegnet, abriefen, our 

bleßsed Lord, uu^tt %t\W\>. 
upon, auf. 



<Stiit 2 u. 3. 

40. the last, ber lefcte. 

41. the weather, baö ®ett«f. 
often, oft. 

yery cold, fcl)r Ja lt. 
the snow, ber @>djnee. 
I fan , (irr.) i% falle (I feB, 

fallen), 
water, 5Baffer. 
frozen Don to freeze , (irr.) cjc 

frieren (it freezes , it froze, \ 

frozen). 

42. into ice, gu (Siö. 

®ctte 3. 

1. after, nac$. 

not quite, (9lbDerb) nidjt ganj. 

2. to melt, fdjmeljen. 
it snows, e$ fc^nett. 

little, (5lbDerb) roenig, (afe3fo 

jectiD) Hein, 
seldom, feiten, 
the tree, ber ©aum. 

3. the blossom, bie S3Iütr)e. 
the svallow, bie @cr)roalbe. 
they make their appearance, 

jle erfcfieinen, fommen ju»' 
S3orf(^ek. 

4. someflowers, einige ^Blumen, 
especially, befonberö. 

the snowdrop , ba$ &ti)Utt'> 

gU(f(etn. 
the violet, bad 33eilc^en. 
the primrose , bte $rime(, 

(S^üffelblume. 

5. the bloom, baä ©tü^en, bte 
»lütlje. 

pleasant, angenehm, licblicr). 
spring, (et. Don entf^ringen) 
ber grü^ling. 

6. the sun, bte <Sonne. 
hot, t)etg. 

7. to cut down, abf^neiben 
(irjr. I cut, itr) fdjneibe, Icnt, 
t(t) fcr)nitt, cut, gefömtten). 

to make into hay, |U«§eu ma^en. 
to dry, troefnen. "■ 

8. the heat, bte $i$e. 

to ripen, gur Steife Bringen, 
useful, nü^tict). 

9. such as, (folerje roie) gttm 
«eifpiel. 

the strawberry, (toörtl. @tr»V 
beere) bie drbbeere. i 

the currant, (bie Äorint^e) bie^ 
3o^anniöBecre. _ 

lwMtasci<s , ^xVV<^<j^«becte| 
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Wörterverzeichnis«. 
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StlU 3. 
ipeach, $flrft$. 
ilO. plnm, Pflaume. 
1 eherry, Äirfdje. 
i apple, Slvfel. 
[fear, Sirne. 

jU. orchard, (entflanben au$ 
• agf. ortgeard) £)B{lgarten. 
1 12. the produce , bie Grgeug* 

4 ntffe. 

I{13. to gather, fammeht (verto. 

mit bem beuifdjen gatten, 

vereinigen). 

fcrmer, (fr), fermier) tyäfyttx, 

Sanbmann. 

14. the harrest, (ei. £erBjt) 
btc (Stritt. 

»ekle, ©td&el. 
icythe, (Senfe. 
Ibind, (irr.) idj Binbe (I bound, 

bound). 
■p, auf, to bind up, gufammen 

btnben. 
hige, groß, (bemtlmfange nadj). 

15. sheaf, (Storbe. 
to carry, tragen (fortfdjaffen). 
the barn, bic <5djeune. 
*here, n>o. 

16. to thresh, brefd&en. 

17. I put, (irr.) i$ lege (I put, 
put), to put into, hineinlegen, 
^incintfyun. 

I seil, (irr.) i$ »erTaufe (I sold, 
sold), vergl. baö bcutfcr)c 
@olb. 

18. the miller, ber SWütfer. 
ground, gemahlen, von I grind, 

(irr.) tdj maljle (I ground, 
gronnd). 
ftour, SWeM (feinere« Wltty, gum 
Unterfd&ieb vonmeal, grobe« 

to clear, (ei. Öar mad&en), reis 
ntgen, fäuBern. 

19. to plough, pflügen. 
«eed, ©amen. 

20. the ownar, ber Gigentyü* 
mer, öefujer, VMtown, eigen. 

such as, feldje tveldje. 

21. to want, brausen, nötljig 
fyaben, he does not want, er 
brauet nidjt. 

l take, (irr.) idj iteJjme (I took, 
k taken). 
fee market, ber äftarft. 

23. thus, «tfbtefetUt, fo (auö 
this tntßanben). 

26. Ihre, i$UU, torfne. 



(Seite 3. 
different, verfdjieben. 
floor, (vergl. Slur), ftufjBoben, 

(Stocftverf. 
27. level, (frg. niveau) eben, 
again, lieber, nneberutn. 
above, oberhalb, über. 

29. the ground floor, dfrb* 
gefdjofj, parterre. 

I say, (I said, said) iä) fage. 
the house is said to have, man 

fafgt, baß ba$ $au$ Ijabe. 
as many — as , eben fo viele 

— als. 
story, ©toeftverf (verlv. mit 

stair, Sreppe). 

30. beneath, (von neath, nie- 
ber) unterhalb, unter. 

the cellar, ber Jteller. 

31. each, jeber. 
to consist, befielen, 
room, (von [Raum) 3immer. 
high, tyodj, higher, highest. 

32. generally, getvötynlitf;. 
the garrets, <£)adj)jhtbe , btc 

39ü!jne (vertv. mit SBarte). 

the attics, £adjfammer (urfvr. 
ein flad)e$ 3)adj im griedji* 
föen [attiföen] (Style). 

to cook, fod)en. 

33. to boil, (frang. bouillir) 
# fieben. 
to roast, (frg. rötir, vgl. röften) 

braten. 

meat, baö gur ©Veife beftimmte 
gleifdb (von frg.mets, ©toeife, 
©eridjt), e$ unterfdjeibet ftcfy 
lvie ba$ frg. viande von flesh, 
frg. la chaire, baö Rleifdj ber 
Spiere im allgemeinen. 

food, (gutter) (Sbeife. 

34. kitchen, «ftüdje. 
I sleep, (irr.) tdj fct)lafc (I slept, 

slept). 

35. bed-room , Settgiminer, 
©djlafgimmer. 

I sit, (irr.) idj jtfce (I sat, sat). 
to sit in a room , firf) in einem 

3immer aufhalten, 
parlour, SQBolmfhtbe (ivörtl. vom 

frg. parier, <§>tored)gimmer). 

36. poor, (frg. pauyre) arm. 
thankful, banfbar. 
even, (et. eben) fogar, felbft. 

37. to serve for, bienen gu. 
sitting-room, 2Bor)tuimmu. 

/ 38. thosewho,bieiema,tuYöe\ä)t. 
/enough, genug. 



®titt 3 u. 4. 

39. to keep, (irr.) Ijaften (I 
kept, kept). 

coals, ©teinfol)len. 

40. every, jeber. 
home, £eimatf;, %a\t8. 

41. to belong, gehören. 

the landlord , ber $au«beft^et 

(and) SBirtlj, ©ut^befi^er). 
sometimes, manchmal. 

42. a lodging, (frg. logis) ?Bof)* 
nung. 

to pay, Begasten, 
money, ©elb. 

1. permission, drlauBniß. 

2. rent, ^audgin«. 
several, mehrere. 

6. duty, $jÜc^t. 

7. to honour, e^ren. 
to obey, geljord)en. 
to love, lieben. 

8. kind, gütig. 

9. to order, befehlen, 
to help, Reifen. 

10. claim, Slnfvrudj. 

12. power, Äraft, SWac^t. 

15. pea, (Srbfe. 

16. bean, 93ol)ne. 
cueumber, ©urfe. 
radish, Sftettig. 
parsley, ^eterfilie. 
celery, Sellerie. 

17. weeds, llnfraut. 

18. small, Hein. 

19. upon, auf. 
raspberry, Himbeere. 

20. wallnut, SBallnuß. 

21. fit, tauglid). 

I eat, (irr.) id) effe (I ate, eaten). 
wholesome, gefunb. 

24. wheat, SOaigen. 
barley, ©erfte. 
oats, J&afer. 

rye, »oagen. 
veten, bte Sßirfe. 

25. turnip, SÄübe (iveigc). 
potato, Kartoffel. 

26. therefore, bcötvegen. 
crops, Siüa)te (crop vcr». mit 

rupfen, baö ^bgeruvfte). 

27. to supply, verfemen, 
to delight, ergoßen. 

28. white, h>eif. 

20. \Xi* toÄ»»Vx ^j^'x>iw 
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®titt 4 u. 5. 
30. I stand, (irr.) id) fieije (I 

stood, stood). 
firm, feff. 
because, weil. 
deep, tief. 

32. trank, Stamm. 

I rise, (irr.) id) ergebe mid), 
ftetge auf, (1 rose, risen). 

33. to clothe, Befleiben. 
bark, Sfcinbe (et. ba$ ©ergenbe). 
coat, SÄocf, tfleib. 

brauch, 9l)t. 

to spread forth, ftdj ausbreiten. 

34. twig, 3toeig. 

35. but, nur. 
* thick, bi<f. 

36. slender, bünn. 

38. bads are to be seen, «ftnoö* 

pen ftnb jufe^en. 
to open, fid) offnen, 
by degrees, (®rab) fhifentoeife, 

allmdlig. 

40. to adorn, fdjmutfen. 

to screen from, fd)üfcen vor (et. 
screen, einSdjrein,S<$ränf). 

41. to burn, brennen. 

I lose, (irr.) tdj verliere (I lost, 

lost), 
before, elje, Bern. 

42. to wither, (et. tternnttern) 
Wtoelfen. 

to dry up, auftrocfnen, auö* 
trotfnen. 

Weites» 

1. to injure, befdjdbigen. 

I become , (irr.) id) toerbe (fr j. 

devenir) (X became, become). 
sickly, frdnflidj, »on sick et. 

fted), franf. 

2. to die, ffcerben. 

5. shape, ©eftatt (et. to shape, 
[Raffen, geflalten). 

6. a sparrow, ein (Sterling. 
a frog, ein grofdj. 

7. a spider, eine Spinner 
a snail, eine Sdjmecfe. 

8. quadruped, »ierfufjig. 

9. to mean, (et. meinen) Be* 
beuten. 

foot, gufj, feet, güfje. 

10. only, Blo$, nur. 
wiug, (Sdjnnnge) glugel. 

11. feather, geber. 

to lay, legen (1 Jaid, laid). 
ehe egg, ba$ @i. 
12. bird, ®o$et (et. Brüten). 



Seite 5. 
13. hair, $aax. 
but, (nad) einer 9tt%ation) fotu 

bem. 
to cover, Bebecfen. 

15. «cale, Sdju^e (et. scale. 
Scala, Leiter, letterartig auf* 
gelegt). 

I fly, (irr.) fliegen (I flew, 
flown). 

16. to move, ftd^> Betoegen. 

17. purpose, 3n?ecf. 
fin, ginne, glojjfeber. 

20. its hind legs, feine Hinteren 
Seine. 

21. more useful, mu$lid(jer. 

to move about , ftdj umfyerBe* 
ftegeu. 

22. to leap, (et. laufen) ljü>fen. 
both — and, fotooljl — ald 

aucf). 
26. red, rotlj. 
whitish, n)ei(jli<§. 
28. to creep, frieden. 

30. almost, Beinahe, 
peculiar, BcfonberS, eigenfljunw 

lid&. 
voice, (frj. voix) Stimme, 
tbe lark, bie fcetdje. 

31. the nightingale, bie 9lad)s 
tigall. 

I sing, (irr.) id) finge (I sang, 

sung). 
the magpie, bie (Slfter. 
to chatter, fötoafeen. 
the cock, ber £a$n. 
to crov, frdljen. 
the peacock, ber $fau. 
32.to scream, freifd(jen, freien, 
the goose, bie ©anö. 
to hiss, giften, 
the owl, bie @ule. 
to hoot, freifdjen, Ijeulen. 
to bark, Bellen. 

33. to snarl, fnurren, murren, 
the ass, ber (Efel. 

to bray, freien. 

the goat, (et. ®ai$) bie 3iege. 

the sheep, ba£ Sdjaf. 

to bleat, Blöden. 

34. the pig, baä Sdjjtoein. 
to squeak, quiefen. 

the horse, baö $ferb. 

to neigh, toie$ern. 

the cow, bie jfrilj. 

to low, (for. läu) f Brüllen, Blöfen. 

to roar, btMexi. 

35. to mew, tftlautu. 



Sette 5 ti. 6. 
to croak, quatfeit. 
the cricket, bie ©rille, k 

£eimdjen. 
to chirp, Jtrpen. 

36. to seem, fdj einen. 

37. to provide, »erfeljen. 

38. bristles, Sorfien. 

39. shell, Sd&aale, SWufd&el 

40. tarne, galjm. 

41. I seek, id) fudje (I sougl 
soughtX 

to kill, tobten. i 

42. beasts of prey, Stau 
tljiere. 

to devour, (frg. devorer) ft 
fdjliugen. 

®eite 6. 

1. the herb, baö Jfraut. 

2. grain, ßorn, Äernen. 
to poison, vergiften. 

4. fowl , ($uf. geg. au$ SBog 
N £ulm. 

fowls, uBerljaupt ©effögel. . 
barley, ©erjie. 

5. kind, $fet. 

the bee, bie $8iene. 
to live on, leben von. 
the juice, ber Saft. 
caterpillar, Staupe. 
7. the ape, ber £ffe. 
the snake, (et. S($ne(fe) \ 
Solange. 

11. feelers, güljlljörner. 

12. I draw, (irr.) id) jte^e 
drev, drawn). 

I thrust, id) ftoffe (I tfani! 
thrust). 

13. tired, mübe. 

14. the hare, ber $afe. 
for instance, gum 93etft>tel. 

16. to hunt, (et. jungen) jag( 

17. bat, glebermauö. 
dormouse, ba^ SWurmeli^t 

bie £afelmau$ (et. »on de 
mir, fdjlafetr, bie fd^lafen 
SWau«). 

18. whole, gang, 
to wake, trafen, 
tili, bie. 

20. I defemj myself , t$ ^ 
t^etbige mi^. 

against, gegen. 

21. muddy, lotljig, truBe, » 
mud, Äot^ (et. SWober). 

22. \,o ^\osa^ (Jt^^onrsurfi 
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©ette 6 ä. 7. 
■^ flounder, bie ©utte, ber 

fclonber, ber jptattftfcr). 
E drive , (irr.) tdj treibe (I drove, 
driven). 
weasel, ba£ SBiefet. 
pole-cat, ber Sftiö. 
the mole, ber SWaulwurf. 
cow, Stuf). 
i clothes, (fj>r.fto$d) Jtfeiber. 
mutton, ^antmelfteiftr). 
beef , £)$feitffeif$, Stäub* 
»etfcf). 
beef, Sfönböbraten. 
the hide, (et. bie $aut) 
baö Seil, 
skin , bte $aut (»gl. fdjin* 
oen, bte #<rot abgießen), 
to tan, gerben. 
Aoe, (ft>r. fdjulj) @cr)ulj. 
t, ©tiefet. 

I draw, (irr.) tdj gielje (I 
drew, drawn). 
plougfa, fpr. plau) ber $ffug. 
I give, (irr.) i<r) gebe (I 
gave, given). 
cfeeese, jtöfe. 

87. I ride, (irr.) tc3t> reite, faljre 
(I rode, rode). 

arriage, Sagen. 

88. the ass, ber (Sfel. 
ftoong, ftarf. 

89. a heavy load, eine fdjwere 
Labung, Saft. 

nrift-footed, (»on swift, f<r)nell) 
fönejKfüfHg, betyenb. 

40. the rein-deer, (man fdjreibt 
aucr) rane-deer) baö Sftenn* 
fyier (ober beffer Sfceljntljier). 

the sledge, ber ©glitten. 

®ette 7. 

2. the song, ber ©efang. 

3. to fill, pillen. 

F to destroy, (frg. detruire) ger* 
t flöten. 

| 4. Termin, Ungeziefer, ©etoürm . 
!■ 5. lizard, (Sibedjfe. 
[ 6. I keep, (irr.) i<r) Ijalte, be* 
Ijalte (I kept, kept). 
poultry-yard , - ®e|Iügek£of, 
-. #üljner))of, wa poultry, ®e* 
I ffügel, frattj. poule, baö 
* §uljn, unb yard, (et. ©arten) 

«of- 

6: water-foiri, $8affewogel 

fc daek, bte (Sttte (et. von to 
dock, toudfrtn. 



<&t\tt 7. 
pond,(njaljrf(f)einlicb vom griedj. 
itovtög, 3Reer) £eidj. 

8. bull finch, ber 99lutffof. 

9. cage, «tfäftg. 

the eagle, (frg. aigle) ber 9lbler. 
vulture, ©eier. 
hawk, £abicf)t. % 

10. to come within the reach of, 
in ben 93erei<r) fommen »on. 

11. the country, (frg. la con- 
tree) ba$ Sanb. 

12. all the year round, baS 
gange Saljr (Ijerum) Ijinburtr). 

to live upon, leben von. 

13. to render a service, einen 
£ienft leiten. 

weeds, 'llnfraut. 

to consume, ttergeljren. 

14. the carcass, (ttom it. car- 
casso , ©ertype) ber tobte 
ßöxptx eine« Spiere*, bad 
£a$. 

dead, tobt. 

15. unwholesome, ungefunb. 
the bee, bie S3iene. 

16. to störe, aufhäufen (von 
störe, SSorratljöfammer, 
grudjtboben , ttern?anbt mit 
story, <g>tocftt>erf). 

bee-hive, ©ienenforb, SBienen* 
ftoef (hive ttern\mit„£aufen"). 

17. shell-fish, <Scr)aalt1jier. 
eatable, eßbar. 

the oyster, bie 9lujter. 

18. the lobster , ber Kummer, 
(großer ©eefrebö). 

the crab, bie JtraWe, ber fleine 
€>eefrebS, ber <Stranbfceb$. 
mother-of-pearl, *Perlenmutter. 

19. the handle of a penknife, 
ba$ §eft eines gebermefferS. 

sometimes, manchmal. 

21. sponge, (frang. eponge) 
©djtoamm. 

22. rock, (frg. roc, rocher) 

«ei«, 
the hole, (et. Ijoljl) baö &>(*). 

24. the leech, ber Blutegel, 
a sort, eine 2lrt. 

25. sick, (et. flcdt» Tranf. 
to suck. faugen. 

26. the hog, ba$ ©djtoein. 
deer, föotfynMlb, £irfcr), 9ter). 
29. harness, (et. «&arnifcr)) 

*ßferbgefdjin. 
trank, £rulje, Jttfte, 5to^tx (,"tt 
». frg. tronc, <Stamm). 



<&t\U 7 u. 8. 

31. the seal, (et. norbbeutfdj. 
<Sal^unb) ber ©ee^unb. 

32. the oil, ba8 Oel. 
to burn, brennen. 

33. the whale, ber 3ÖattfEf(r). 

34. thickly, 5lbtterb con thick, 
bief. 

35. soft, fanft, toeidj. 
downy, flaumig (»ondown, bie 

2)une, ber glaum). 
für, $elg, vorn frg. fourrure, 

5ßelgtt)erf. 
short, (frg. court) furg. 

36. to scrape off, (et. fdjrapen) 
abfebaben. 

the hat, ber %ut. 
3S. the hare, ber §tffe. 
-the rabbit, ba$ Jtanintr)en. 
the turkey, baö Srutfyutjn (et. 

titrfifc^eö $u^n). 
39. the partridge, (frg. perdrix) 

JÄeb^u^n. 
the pheasant, ber $afan. 
41. marl, SJlergel. 
clay, Seftm, %1)imexU. 
chalk, (et. tfalf) treibe. 

@eite 8» 

1. bricklayer, SWaurer (von 
brick, frg. brique, SBacfftein, 
unb to lay, legen). 

to mix, »ermifdben. 
lime, (et. 8ebm) tfalf. 

2. mortar, Mörtel. 

to sprinkle, (et. fiprenfeln, be^ 

fprengen) (treuen, 
wet, (^ro». tt)atfcr)tta§) na$. 
the writing, baö ©^reiben, bie 

<Sdjrift. 
to prevent, (frg. prevenir) gu&Ot* 

fommen, »er^inbem. 

3. toblot, auöloTdjen, befleffen, 
$:intenfle!fe machen. 

to strew, (treuen. 

4. the Dotter, ber £ö>fer (üom 
frg. pot, %opf). 

to build, (et. bilben) bauen, 
oven, $8acfofen (stove, <Stuben^ 

ofen). 
the wall, (et. Sali) bie »lauer, 

bie SG&anb. 

5. cottage, (frg.) $üttt. 

6. to beat, (irr.) fcljlagen (I 
beat , [ftr. bi^tl ieft fdjlaa.e, 
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®titt 8. 

7. wrought , »on to work , an 
betten , »erarbeiten (I work, 
I wrought, wrought). 

plate, (platte) Heller. 

dish, @<$üffel, ©erid&t, <Speife 

(et. Xfä, bad Bufgetifd&tc). 
jug, ber Äntg. 
cnp"* (frj. ooupe) Saffe, Ober* 

raffe, 
saucers, Unterteile (et. ©auce* 

gefdß). 

8. earthen wäre, irbene 5Daare. 
11. rough, rolj, xaul), grob. 
drawing, 3eidmen, 3eidimung. 
13. shape, ©ejtalt. 

to grind com, Äom mahlen, 
to grind knives, SWeffcr fdjleifen. 

15. scissors, (and) scissars) 
@<§eere. 

the hatchet, ba8 Seil, 
grindstone, (Sd&leifjtein. 

16. free-stone, (toärtl. freier 
(Stein) tin feiner ©anbflein 
gum SBauen. 

chiefly, $auptfäc$lic$. 

17. church, Rixifyt. 
castle, (Schloß. 
bridge, Sörücfe. 

public hall, öffentliche #alle, 

dffetUItct)e^ ©ebäube. 
marble, SRarmor. 

18. chimney-piece , (roärtlid? 
ßammfrücf) Äaminaeflmö. 

19. the bust, bte 93üfte. 

20. flint, (glintenftein) äiefel, 
geuerflein. 

pavement, *ßffajrer. 

21. street, Strafe in ber (Stabt. 
road, (Straße, £anbftraße. 

24. chalk-flmt, Äiefelerbe. 
25: slate, (Schiefer (et. &on to 

slit , fcfylifcen , nm$ fid) leicht 

fd&%n läßt). 

27. the roof, ba$ $)aä). 

28. I write , (irr.) id) fd&retbe 
(I wrote, written). 

29. cestly, fofibar. 
beautiful, fdjtfn. 

30. precious stone , (Sbelfrein. 

32. the glazier, ber ©lafer. 

33. emerald, (gmaragb. 
ruby, 9htbin. 

34. yellow, gelb, 
violet, toeild&enblau. 

35. the turqaoise, (fpx. törftß) 
ber ddßte perßfdße Üürfiß. 
tight Mae, IjeUblau. 



®titt 8 u. 9. 
36. rock-salt, ©teinfalg. 
brirostone , (entftonben au$ 

93retrnjieiu) ber ©djroefel. 
40. City, große ©tabt, (Stabt 

mit ©iföofäftfc. 
town, (et. 3aun, umjäunter 

Ort) (Stabt im allgemeinen. 

(Seite 9. 

4. shop, (et. (Sdjuppen) gaben 

OBerfaufSlofal). 
6. king, .ftönig, kingdom, Stö* 

mgreidt). 
metropolis,(SD'hitterjiabt)J&anp^ 

(labt (befonberS etncöJReidjed, 

baö meljrere£auptfiäbte f)at). 

10. building, ©ebäube. 

11. to live, leben, roofynen. 

12. between, (»on two, groei) 
groifdjen. 

meadow, (et. Statte) SBiefe. 

14. to rear cattle, SÖieljgudjt 
treiben. 

15. to dwell, (et. weilen, fcer* 
weilen) roofyneri. 

16. outside, (Stußenfeite) außer* 
fjalb. 

17. to sow, (sowed, sown) fden. 
grain, Stoxn. 

18. arable land, Slderlanb. 
clover, Mtt (et. Älcbefraut). 

19. it is suffered to grow, man 
läßt e0 warfen. 

to cut, (cut, cut) fdjneiben. 
21. to eat off, abfreffen. 
a pasture, eine SBaibe. 
24. to enclose, einfd&ließen. 
a fence, (tton defence, 93ertr)et5 
bigung) tin 3«nn. 

27. brambles, 93ufdjroerf, ©e* 
firuppe. 

a heath, eine $aibe. 

28. a tract of land, ein <5tric$ 
?anbe$. 

29. soft, (et. fanft) toeidj. 

to endeavour, (et. frg. devoir, 
5tfic$t) ft« ctrca* gur WW 
machen, |tdj bemühen. 

30. bog, (Sumpf, 27loor. 

31. a spot, tin Ort. 

32. a swamp, (et. fdjtoemmeu) 
ein überfd&wemmteS ?anb, ein 
SWorajr. 

a pool, (et. $ful>l) «Pfüfce. 

33. to frequent, befudjen. 

34. crane, Jfccanxä). 
heron, 3fteif)tx. 



<&titt 9 tu 10. 
snipe, (Schnepfe, 
plover, (t>om lat. plüvia, ffttoäp 

ber Sfcegenpfetfer. 
moor-hen, SBafferljttljn. 
thence, baljer. 

36. rush , (frang/ roseau , tat 
ruscum, SBinfe. 

37. basket-maker, Stoxhmafa 
the lake , (lat. lacus) ber See, 

38. the swan, ber (Sdjhwm. 

39. to subsist on, leben von. I 
to aböund, (frg. abonder) tB 

Ucberfluffe uorljanben fei}«. 

41. to gush, (et. gießen) l)tm 
fpringen. 

42. spring, £luette. 

43. to give rise, Urfpl 
geben. 

riyulet, (biminut. toon rii 
9luß) ein ^lüßc^en, 33a$. 

Qtitt 10. 

1. to travel, reifen (toon trarafl,] 
Tltyt, Arbeit, mit ber 
früher »erbunben mar). 

2. broad, breit. 

3. high-road, ^oc^fhaße, 
ftraße. 

narrow, enge. 

to branch from, (tt)ie ein 3* 

ausgeben t*on ermad. 
to lead, (led, led) fuhren (c 

leiten). 

4. by-road, 9le&enftraße. 
cross-road , Äreugflraße , ?e!^ 

meg. 
6. mode, &rt. 
to get, (got, got) gelangen. 

6. on horseback, gu $ferk 
(toöttt. auf be$ $fetbe« fffr 
efen). 

by means of, »ermittelfl. 

7. carriage,(et.Äarren)S©agen. 
to saü in a ship, auf einem 

©d&iffe fahren (fegeln). 
business, (fpr. biffuteß) ®efd)&fl 
(vom frg. besogne, besoin). 

9. coach, ihxtfdje. 

to drive, (dröve, driven) treu 
ben, einen SBagen fuhren. 

10. stage-coach, (toörtl. ®i& 
tiondfutfdbe) ^oftfutföe. 

to set off, abfahren, 
daily, tdglid). 

11. to carry, tragen. 
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®titt 14 u. 15. 
ü$ barf »oljl fagen , toaljr* 
f$eüili$. 
mount, 93erg, hrirb meifiend 
vor tarnen gebraucht ; g. 33. 
Mount Aetna , Mount St. 
Bernhard. 
|iO. instance, (Staub, Sage, 
gall , ©eifviel, in most in- 
stances, mbenineifiengällen. 
itream , (<Strom) im engl, nur 

al$ Heiner Stuf gebraust. 
41. flat, platt, ftod&. 
;-nace, (lat. spatiam) ©trecfe, 
. SRaum. 

fe eitend, (lat.) ausbreiten. 

fctance, (lat.) (Entfernung. 

R;42.. to consist, (lat.) befielen. 

jf mdulating , (lat. unda, ©eile) 

toeflenförmig. 

®ette 13. 

11, downs, JDünen. - 1 ) 
ftömean, (pevowäv, gebenfen, 
lat. memini, Von mens, ® eifi) 
meinen, lj eigen, bebeuten. 
i Table Mountain, ber Tafel- 
berg, bilbet baö Vorgebirge 
ber guten Hoffnung; er ifi 
4180' t)0%. 

to raise, ergeben, vertvanbt 

\ to rise, ftdr> ergeben ; vgl. ber 

■ 9Kefe, ba$ Reifen; baö ffieiö 

= @djöf ling. 
■ rtove, über. 
^1 country, ©egenb. 2 ) 
j'J. tree, 93aum. 3 ) 
•. wood, (gufammengeg.) SBalb, 



(Seite 16. 
£olj ; bagegen holt, altengl. 
für £olj, ©e^ötj, 2öalb; 
nodj Reifen in SRorfolf ihr* 
fdjemvälber cherry holts. 
desert, (lat. desero) verlaffener 
Ort, (Sinöbe, SBüfie. 

8. to intersperse, (lat. spargo, 
sparsus) einfireuen, untere 
mengen. 

9. park , et. $ferdj , umfdjlofc 
fener 9taum , latein. parcus, 
SBilbgarten. 

lawn , (alte ©d&reibart launde, 
frg. lande, £eibe) freier 9ta- 
fenvlafc in einem ©e^olje. 

10. sand-bank, bank, allge^ 
meiner 9kme für (Srfyoljung, 
baljer Ufer , ©anbbanf , @r- 
jungen im 93oben ie. 

heap, Raufen (vergl. leap, 

laufen), 
tide, glutjj. 4 ) 
to blow, (irr. blew, blown) blas 

fen, toeljen. 
14. hid , von to hide (irr. hid, 

hid ober hidden), verbergen, 

(et. &ut, $ütU), to heed, 

|üten. 
dangerous, (frg. danger, ®e* 

faljr, lat. damnum, (Stäben) 

gefätjrlicij. 
ship, (frg. esquif, lat. scapha) 

©tfiff. 
16. ravine, J&oljltveg, ßluft, 

gu unterfdjeiben von ravin, 

Staub, graf; frang. ravin, 

ravine, ffialbftrom, urfvrüng* 



(Seite 15. 
liä) latein. rapere, rauben, 
reifen. 

defile, (frj. defile, von fil, ga- 
ben, $fab burdjS ©ebirg) 
£o1jliveg., 

term, SBort, 9ludbru(f, fonfttvie 
ba$ SBort Termin. 

18. cliff, Älivfee, «oit flivven 
= bauen, fvalten/audj fteilcö 
Seifenufer überlaufet , $. 93. 
Dover Cliffs. 

20. to bear, (irr. bore, borne) 
tragen, y&qeiv , lat. ferre, 
alt. baren = tragen , vergl. 
93aljre, engl, bier, unb ge- 
boren. 

mind, (lat. mens) ©cijt, tobear 
in mind, im (Seifte tragen, 
nidjt vergeffen. 

21. to take, (irr. took, taken) 
nehmen, to take up, ein* 
nehmet. 

room, JÄaum, $lafc, 3tminer. 

23. very, beim (Superl., all«» 
größte. 

24. The Pacific, baö (Stille 
SDleer. 6 ) 

28. freshwater, tvortl. Srifdfc 
tvaffer, (Süftvaffer; fresh, 
(lat. frigidas, it. fresco, frj- 
frais) frifd&. 

29. to take for, für ettvaö neh- 
men, galten. 

30. gulf, (xoAÄog, Sufen, ®olf, 
SWeerbufen ; bay, 99ud&t (et. 
von biegen). 

| as to, toaö betrifft. 



*) 2)iefeö SBort begeidjnete früher eine £ötye übertäubt, befonberö ausgebreitete Ebenen auf 

ber £ölje von bügeln ober bergen, (fo i(i e$ l)ter ju nehmen). $>ie engere S3ebeutung ijt <Sanb* 

£ |igcl an ber SWeereöfüjie (tvoijer 2)ünfird^en), ober über bem 9öaffer erhabene (Sanbbänfe ttne 

f The Downs an ber Jtüfie von Äent. $gl. audj Lugdunam Bat., bie ©tabt fielen. IDa^er aud^ 

P down, eine 93etoegung von oben naä) unten, nieber, hinunter. *) frj. contree, vom lat. contra, 

C gegen ; ba$ , tvaö bem SSlicf entgegen liegt , tvie auc^ ® egenb von gegen abftammt ; im @ngl. 

: eountry, auä) ein ganjeö fianb. 3 ) ^'ovg, lat. trabs, halfen, fcrov. ber Xram = ©alfen ; auf 

L' i^nlicje SEÖctfc tji baö engl, beam, boom, halfen, auö Saum entfprungen. 4 ) @tym. Stit, 

r |aiq)tfd^li^ einzelne Steile von 3eit, g. 93. Whitsuntide, $fing(ten ; bann bie 3eit, tvo bie dbU 

«üb glutlj eintritt, ba^er bie (Sbht unb glutlj felbjl. 6 ) bnt, abgefürgt von nothing bat, ni^td 

oll. But f)at gtveierlei Urfbrung, baljer aud^ feine gweifa^e ©ebeutung von auf er, unb aber, 

»ämlidj 1) vom angelf. beutan, to be ouC, außerhalb fett,n, ba^er but = without, unless, auf er, 

lat. extra, praeter; alfo nad^ ber Negation = alö , ntd^tö alö, nid&tä auf er. 2) vom angelf. 

> botan, ^injüfü^en, ba^er bie 33ebeutung von überbied, aber, baö auti) von über ^erfommt, lvie im 

fn. mais, unb tt. ma, vom lat. magis, me^r. 3>n biefer 53ebeutung tourbe^ früher butgum Unter« 

fdjjieb bot gefd^rieben. 6 ) body, angelf. bodig, bie J&ö^e, ©tatur eineö SWenfd&en, bertförVer, ber 

' 4M>tbeftanbt^eil, bie SWaffe ; vertvanbt bamit fmb bie 8ßöxUx\ ^u\U , ^>S&&> ,^»ä^ , ^ 

tirnVify mmm fax &ef&$t; oberpf&i^. ber £eä)t=&&xvtv, *«x. ttx^VWfii , Vjwft-VÄ* 
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Seite 12 u. 13. 
41. a serjeant, (man fdjreibt 

au$ sergeant) ein Sergeant, 

Unterofjtgier. 
a drummer, ein Trommler.' 

@dte 13. 

1. some, einige, 
faculty, gftljtgfeit. 

2. to name, nennen. 

4. a sbirt, (et €>djürge) ein 

#emb. 
stockings, «Strumpfe. 

6. black, fcfylvarg. 
feit, gilg. 

worn , getragen , von to wear, 
(am Äör^er) tragen (wore, 
worn). t 

7. to plait, (lat. plecto) flechten. 

10. to anderstand, (under- 
stood, unejerstood verfielen. 

11. to rise, (rose, risen) auf* 
jteigen. 

to set, (set, set) untergeben. 

12. evening, Stbenb. 
white, ivöljrenb, fo lange. 

13. darkness, ginfternijj. 
to depart, [Reiben. 

18. shape, ®e(klt. 

19. to lose, (lost, lost) verlieren. 

20. to die, (Serben , verwetten. 

21. to put forth, treiben, 

22. to sprout, fyroffen. 

23. to cause, verurfadjen. 
heat, .&i#e. 

most beautiful, ciufjcrjt fdjön. 

25. hops, «&otofen. 

to gather, einfammeln. 

26. to decay, (vom tat. cado, 
fallen, abfallen) vertvelfen. 

27. to think about, nadjbenf en 
über. 

29.. I remember, id) erinnere 

midj. 
prayer, Gbebtt. 

30. to attend to, awfmerf en auf. 

31. to behave, jtd) betragen. 
37. bat, glebermauö. 

39. to crack, (fragen) flatfcfyen. 
a whip, eine *j$eitfd)e. 

to neigh, tvieljern ($ferb). 

40. to murmur, murmeln. 

41. ta tick, tiefen (von einer 



®t\U 13 u. 14. 
watch, Safdjenuljt. 
the bark, baö ©eilen. 

42. the report of a gun , ber 
©djufj eineö ©etvetyred (einer 
Kanone). 

43. the bell, bie ©locfe. 
2. smooth, glatt. 

6. the scent, ber @erud). 

7. the dislike, ber Sßibertvillen. 

(Seite 14* 

1. a story, (abgef. von history) 
eine fleine ©efdjidjte, dx- 
gälflung. 

9. some time since, vor einiger 
3eit. 

10. a stranger, (frg. etranger) 
ein grember. 

13. to cipher, (et. begiffern) 
rennen (in ber einfachen 
Slritljmetif). 

15. figure, 3a$t. 

17. teacher, Seljrer. 

19. to undergo punishment, 
(Strafe erleiben. 

20. taaght, von teach, teuren, 
to try, verfugen. 

21. to answer, beantworten. 
24. lesson, (lat. lectio) (gtud 

gum SSorlefen, Aufgabe gum 

Semen, Seftion. 
26. sarface, (lat. supra unb 

facies) Oberftäd&e. 
continent, (lat. baö 3ufammen* 

Ijaltenbc) geftlanb. 
26. island , (isle land , Snfek 

lanb) Snfel ; griedj. dvdXiog, 

im SJleer beftnblicfy ; lat. in 

unb.salam, Sfteer; it. isola; 

frg. ile. 
peninsula, (lat. paene, beinahe) 

£albmfel. 

28. quite , völlig , gang ; vom 
frg. quitte, begaijlt, frei. 

to join, (lat. jüngere, frg. 
joindre) verbinben. 

29. main , (lat. magnas) baö 
größte, vorneljmjfc, tvidjtigjie. 

main land, £au]ptlänb, geplant). 
the main, baö lveite 3Jleer, bie 

offene (See. 
isthmus, (io&fios) @rbguna,e, 

(Srbenge. 



<&titt 14. 

narrow-, (von near, na 
(vgl. -frf. nal?rlic$ = 
fdjtväb. närig = geig 

strip, (Streifen. 

connect (lat.), verfnityf 

30. together, gufamm 
to gather, verfammelr 
angelf. gatherian; )px 
tern=verfammeln; t 
gatten = verbinben. 

cape, (lat. caput) £au$ 
gebirge. 

promontory, (lat) 93orc 

to jut , (vom frang. jet< 
jacio, werfen; nac§ 
von to shoot, fdjie§e: 
naefy auffdjiefjen)tyervc 
to jut out, Ijmauöracj 

32. literally, (lat.) bu# 
Wörtlid). 

he ad, (angelf. heafod) 
headland, tin nue eh 
jtcfy erljebenbeö £aub. 

33. coast, «ftüjle (lat. 
ffitbbe, ®nU). 

shore , 3Reereö* unb gl 
©eftabe; fr», ecore, 
Ufer; exe^og, feflec 
trodeneö £anb, Ufer. 

whether, ob. l ) 

rock, geig; frg.roc, ttat 
lat. rupes, goyy, 
Äluft. 

35. hill, (gufammengeg.) 
mit high, Jjodj, ter 
hill wirb aber audj flu 
Serge gebraud&t, g.3 
viot Hills. 

36. plenty, (lat. plen 
gülle, Jeljr viel. 

other, (tTfQog, lat. alt 
autre) ber anbere. 

world, (eigentlich badäBä" 
torov. Söerlb) 2öett. 

37. little, (fäwg. lufcel: 
Hein, gering. 

top, (norbbeutfdj. $oto ffi 
3itofel) ©itofel. 

38. to dare, &aQ$6a> i 
mutljig fetyn unb fy 
altb; trauen, unb 2$ 
"fül>ne£:ljat;ba$erW 
dtoa& fragen; I.da 



£ ) CFigentlUfy toeldjeö von beiben; bad bamü "ottvoaubte beut(dje toeber tourbe e^tnu 
inbireft fragenb unb »ergletc^enb gebraust*, *$.. au^\al.\3ÄÄT,\B^xt>^\>^v^,xÄapasa. % 
*amt engt, either, einer von beiben, entoebex, ü©iüiw % Umx\>wV^w. f x&^^ • 
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(Seite 14 it. 15. 
wl tdj barf tootylfagen, toaljr* 
£ f$eütli$. 

rsonnt, 93erg, toirb metßend 
tor tarnen gebraucht ; g. 33. 
Mount Aetna , Mount St. 
|k Bernhard. 

Bo. instance, (Staub, Sage, 
K galt, 93cift>iel, in most in- 
B •tancesjtnbenmetftengätlen. 
fjtream , (<Strom) im engl, nur 
£• ot£ Heiner glug gebraust. 
*41. flat, vlatt, fladj. 

te, (tat. spatiam) @trecfe, 
Staunt. 

extend, (lat.) ausbreiten, 
ice, (lat.) (Entfernung. 
. to consist, (lat.) befielen. 
[tndalating , (lat. unda, äBelle) 
wellenförmig. 

®eite 13. 

downs, £)ünen. l ) 
Itdmean, (fievoivav, gebenfen, 
lat. memini, von mens, (Seift) 
meinen/ Ijetßen, bedeuten. 
[1 Table Mountain, ber £afel* 
betg , Btlbet ba$ Vorgebirge 
ber guten Hoffnung; er ift 
4180' $0«. 

to raise, ergeben, vertoanbt 
to rise, ftdt> ergeben ; vgl. ber 
»tefe, ba$ Reifen; ba$ ftetd 
= (Sdjögting. 
fcbove, über. 
1 country, ®egenb. *) 
f'5. tree, Saum. 3 ) 
6. wood, (gufammengeg.) SBatb, 



Wörterverzeichnis«. 

(Seite 15. 
#olg ; bagegen holt, altengt, 
für £otg, ®e$ötg, 2Balb; 
nodj ljeifjen in SRorfolf Jftr* 
fd&entoätber cherry holts. 
desert, (lat. desero) verlaffener 
Ort, @inöt>e, SBüfie. 

8. to intersperse, (lat. spargo, 
sparsus) etnffreuett, unter; 
mengen. 

9. park, et. $ferdj, umfcrjtofc 
fener 9taum, latein. parcus, 
SBilbgarten. 

lawn , (alte (Schreibart launde, 
frg. lande, £eibe) freier 9to- 
fenvtafc in einem ©eljolge. 

10. sand-bank, bank, allge- 
meiner 9tame für (Srljöfyung, 
baljer Ufer , ©anbbanf , @r- 
tjöljungen im ©oben ie. 

heap, Raufen (vergl. leap, 

taufen), 
tide, gtutl). 4 ) 
to blow, (irr. blew, blown) blas 

fen, toeljen. 
14. hid , von to hide (irr. hid, 

hid ober hidden) , verbergen, 

(et. £ut, %ütU), to heed, 

ijüten. 
dangeroas, (frg. danger, ®e* 

faljr, lat. damnum, (Schaben) 

gefätjrticr). 
ship , (frg. esquif , tat. scapha) 

©*iff. 
16. ravine, £otyttoeg, ßtuft, 

gu unterfdjeiben von ravin, 

Slaub, §rag; frang. ravin, 

ravine, SBalbjfrom, urfvrüng* 
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lidj latent, rapere, rauben, 

reifen, 
defile, (frg. defile, von fil, %a; 

ben, $fab burdjö ©ebirg) 

£oljltoeg., 
term, SBort, Stuöbrud, fonfi tote 

baä SBort Xetmhu 
18. cliff, ^ti^e, t)Oit flippen 

= bauen, fvatten, ancr) fteiteö 

gelfenufer überhaupt , g. 93. 

Dover Cliffs. 

20. to bear, (irr. bore, borne) 
tragen, yeqeiv , lat. ferre, 
alt. baren = tragen , vergl. 
39a1jre, engl, bier, unb ge* 
boren. 

mind, (lat. mens) ® eifi, to bear 
in mind , im ®ei)ie tragen, 
nidjt vergeffen. 

21. to take , (irr. took, taken) 
nehmen, to take up, tin* 
neunte-*. 

room, JÄaum, $lafc, 3immer. 
23. very, beim (SuVerl., aller» 

größte. 
24.' The Pacific, baö ©title 

3Reer. 6 ) 

28. freshwater, toöttt. grifer)* 
waffer, (Süfjtoaffer; fresh, 
(lat. frigidus, it. fresco, frg. 
frais) frifcär). 

29. to take for, für tttoaö nelj* 
men, Ratten. 

30. gulf, (xoArfog, ©ufen, ®olf, 
ätteerbufen ; bay, 93u<r)t (et. 
von biegen). 

as to, toaö betrifft. 



*) £>iefe$ ©ort begetcr)nete früher eine J&ör)e überhaupt, befonberS ausgebreitete (Sbtntn auf 
ber £ölje von £ügetn ober bergen, (fo tft eö J)ier ju nehmen). 2)ie engere ©ebeutung tft @anb* 
|»get an ber SWeereörufte (tooijer 2)ünfirc^en) , ober über bem äöaffer erhabene ©anbbdnfe tote 
The Downs an ber Jtüfte toon Äent. S3gt. au^ Lugdunam Bat., bte @tabt Serben. 3)a^er audjj 

- down, eine Setoegung »on oben nac|> unten, nieber, hinunter. a ) frg. contree, »om tat. contra, 
gegen; bad, toaö bem 93ticf efttgegen liegt, tote audj ®egenb »on gegen abftammt; im @ngl. 

^ country, aucr) ein gangeö ?anb. 3 ) ^ipvg, lat. trabs, 93at!en, ^ro». ber £ram = halfen ; auf 

{ 4|nli*e Seife tft baö engt, beam, boom, halfen, auö Saum entforungen. 4 ) @t^m. 3ett, 

-] ^an)>tfddr)ltdr> eingetne Z1)tiU »on 3ett, g. 93. Whitsuntide, «Pftngften 5 bann bte 3eit, too bie (SBbe 

«tb glutt) eintritt, ba^er bie (SbU unb gtut^ felbjx. 6 ) but, abgefürgt von nothing but, nid^tö 

- atö. But f)at gtoeterlei Urfrrung, ba^er au# feine gweifac^e ©ebeutung von auger, unb aber, 
? n&mtiä) 1) vom angetf. beutan/to be ouC, auper^alb fe^n, ba^er but = without, unless, auf er, 
■? tat. extra, praeter; atfo naä) ber Negation == alö , nid&tä atö, nit^tö auger. 2) vom angelf. 
idf botan, ^tngüfüaen, baljer bte Sebeutung von überbteö, aber, ba$ aud^ von über tjerfommt, toie im 
4 S^. mais, unb tt. ma, vom tat. magis, me^r. 3>n btefer ©ebeutung tourbe^ früher but gum Unters 
> f^teb bot getrieben. 6 ) body, angelf. bodig, bie^ö^e, ©tatur eine« 2)tafäen, ber^«3rver, ber 

i $iu}>t&efianbtyeit, bie SWaffe; vertoanbt bamit fmb bte SßöxUx; ^uU^ , *tatt\*t ,^ta^, ^ 
1 fyrili$e Warnen ßt ®efd$e; ^er^fditg. ber »e^t=Ä4xvu*, U\\. ttx^\JWB| , Vjä^V»» 
f ha <&%nüTkib$en. 
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®eitt 15. 

mach the same thing , fafi: 
einerlei ; rauch wirb mandj}* 
mal für giemlidj getrauet, 
alfo: fo gtemlidj baffefbe. 
to look, (pro», lugen) flauen, 
feljen ; to look for, Jüchen. 

34. map, &mbfarte. *) 

36. strait, (it. stretto, frang. 
etroit, Tat. strictus) enge; 
a strait, eine Meerenge, nidjt 
gu oerwecfyfeln mit straight, 
gerabe, von fhracfö, firecfen. 

neck, Warfen, £alö. 

37. Channel, natürlicher ilanal, 
3Äeerfanal, glufjbeet n. bgl. ; 
canal,fünjUidjer2Baffergang, 
ßunftftrom. 

38. wide, mit, breit. 

39. creek, (von crack, ber 9tifü, 
bie ©galten, bat>er ein 9Riß 
an ber Jftifte) eine fleine 
93ucfyt, ©djlupfljafen , eine 
Äreef, <Sdji(F<*länbe. 

deal, $ijetl/ a great deal, um 
ein Sebeutenbeö. 

41. road, road-stead, bieOteebe, 
Slljebe, 9lnfer£la|$ im Speere 
inber^ejDer^üfte. 2 ) 

42. .anchor, ayMQa, 9lnfer; 
©runbbebeutung, frumm ge* 
bogen, to ride at anchor, vor 
9tnfer liegen. 

42. kind, ©attung, 21rt. 3 ) 
Yarmouth, wflrtt. SJlunb, 3ttün* 



<&<itt 15 u. 16. 

bung be* gluffeö Tar, beögl. 

Portsmonth , Efmouth , Ply- 

mouth K. 
jhaven, £afen, (Seehafen; frg. 

havre, »om beutfcfyen tjaben, 

enthalten, 
harbour, (et. Verberge; it. al- 

bergo, frg. anberge), aud) in 

biefer 39ebeutung früher im 
. (Sngl. gebrannt, jefct met>r 

für ©djiffö berge) £afen. 
44. frith , (fprtd? firth) fd&otti* 

fdjer üftame für breite gtufc 

münbungen. 4 ) 

®eite 16* 

1. sonnd, feilte SWeerenge. 6 ) 
shallow, (fdjat) feidjt; shallows, 

Untiefen, feilte ©teilen, 
bottom, ©oben. 

2. plummet, (vom frg. plomb, 
tat. plumbum, 33lei)@enfblei. 

current, (frang. courant) ©tri)* 
mung. 

3. to empty, (lat. demo, weg* 
nehmen) ausleeren. 

5. mile , eine englifdje Steile 
von 5280 guf ober 1760 
S)arb$; 69 % engl. leiten 
geljen auf einen Slequator* 
grab. 

church, {avQiaiiijt baö $auö beö 
£erm, fcfyott. kirk) Jtirdje. 

dock , $>ocf e , fünfltidjer §afen 



<5titt 16. 
ober 93afftn neben bem ctg« 
liefen £afen , $um 51uölat 
unbSluöbeffern berS^tffe. 1 

light-h'ouse, ßeudjt^auS, h 
tljurm. 

raft , gflofü (nadj So^nfon m 
lat. ratis , bod^ eljer gru 
fdjjen Urforungö, von o'< 
@parrwerf, SDadj; ange 
hrof, halfen, roo^er aua) ball 
engl, rafter, (Starren, rootj 
£adj, unb baö beutföe (Ref 
eljebem eine Sfciltye, $«* 
rühren.) 

14. skin, £aut (vgl. fdjinbe» 
= bie £au* abgießen). 

15. to wear, (irr. wore, wora) 
<pbqcü, anbete engt, gormti 
bear, tragen; unb groat to 
wear, am Setbe tragen, tote 
Kleiber, Ärone, ©a)»ert} 
to bear, eine £aß tragen, 
ertragen. 

food, gutter, ©peife, »onto 
feed, füttern. 

16. knowledge, ^enntntp. 

19. black, fdjwarg. 7 ) 

20. king, Äönig, altbeutft 
chunni, ©eföted)t, alfo Öt* I 
fd?ledjtöljerr, (Stamm^err. J 

representatives, <§>tell»ertretet.i 
people, (latein. popnlas) Soff, i 
?eute. 

21. climate, Ätima. •) 



*) Sßte im frg. mappe-monde , nac§ iljrer 9Ce^nlidr)Fett mit einem gufammengelegten $ifty 
tudj, oom lat. mappa; chart, ©eefarte, card, ©^iel^-unb Slbreffenfarte, charter (frg. chartre), 
grei^ettöbrief, SBerfaffungöurhinbe , n>ie bie ifagna Charta. z ) 2)ad beutfd^e SBort wirb w» ' 
©^wen! öom angelf. räed, bereit, abgeleitet, fommt aber »a^rf^emlüjet *om angelf. ridan, 
engl, to ride, reiten, Ijer, baö früher im JDeutföen unb je^t nodj) im (Engtifdjen ben allgemerarn 
^Begriff beö ga^renö, Sortgetrageniverbenö auf einem 2Bagen, ©t^iff, ^ier; SBaffer k. Ijatte; 
ba^er road-stead = eine <&t&ttt for riding at anchor. 95on biefem allgemeinen ^Begriff fommt 
audj road, frg. route, unb tooljl nic^t na^> Hilpert »om 9luöreuten beö ©eftrü^^Ö. s ) urfrrünjL 
yiveiv, lat. genere, angelf. cennan, g'eugen, roac^fen, feimen; ba^er toie genus, ©efdftlea^t, t» 
(Sngl. kind, gebraucht ioirb; üerwanbt bamit ift engt, kin,* kindred, aSerwanbtfc^aft, bad beutfd}e 
SÖort ^inb, unb bie groeite ©ebeutung »om engl, kind = gütig. *) (Bx wirb von 3oljnfon, ^it-' 
^jert u. 21. oom lat. fretum abgeleitet, baö aber me^r Meerenge, (Sanal, bebeutet; watjrfd^einttdjeT 
fommt ber Sflame, wie baö engl, ford unb ffanbinattifdje fiord, »on gurt ^er, ba$ nic^t bloö eine 
feilte Uebergangöjklle bebeutet, fonbern im £). SX aud& baö f&ttt eineö $lujfe$. 6 ) »onto 
sonnd (frg. sonder) , mit bem ©enfbtei erforfdjen ; urfpr. wo^l »on <§>anb , ber fic^ an bem mit 
%tit be(tri(^enen (Senfblei anhängen muß. 6 ) ©ewö^nlic^ (Inb um bie ©affmö große Saarenlag« 
errietet; man unterfc^eibet dry-dock, trodfene 2)., mit gluttljüren gum (Sintaffen unb Slnfoerre* 
ber %lut; wet-dock, naffe 5)., offen, o^ne glutt^üren. 7 ) vom angelf. bleo, garbe im. SÜlge* 
meinen; ba^er bie SDörterblue, blau, bän. blaa, bunfetbtau unb fdjwarg, fobann blaß, blei4 
beten Urfprung in Bliden, gldngen, gu fudjen t^t. *) *X.t|jux, Yo^xtt. gUv&utia^ ba^er Neigung bei 
@rbe gegen ben fiotjit von bem Slequatox an , wto tu xva^ ttm ^xa^\>\^x^\^8Ä%\^^ 
' "to SBärnie unb mttetung, Mlima 
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wate, (angelf. watan , it. 
|t guastare, frg. gater) toüjre. 
pBS. to worship, anbeten ; vom 
k" angelfddjf. weorthscype = 
t- : Äertfjföaft ; baljer alSSljren* 
rttel ber SWagijtratöperfonen 
^ jefct no($ your worship , unb 

* al$ Anbetung. 

pH. to bow down , fEdjj nteber* 
J" Beugen — bow, (ft>r. bau) 

* SBerbeugung ; bow, (for. hoff) 
ber Sogen. 

-jtocks, <Stocf, 93aumjramm, 
. «totf. . 

England, mlat. Anglia, 
flg. Angleterre, iral. Inghil- 
tenra , ba$ £anb bei: 9(ngel* 
fadtfen. 

L powerfal, mächtig, (power, 
fr}, pouvoir, it. potere, lat. 
- posse, fönnen). 
■odern, neu (tat. modernus, 

von modo, vor Jturgem). 
p 27. speck, gletfen; urfyr. ifi 
au<§ baöbeutfdje SGBort @^ecf 
= ©tuet glecf. 

29. territory, Sänbergebiet. 

30. oak, ©idje. 

; to strike, (fhettfjen) fd&lagen. 
t2l. lofty, ergaben, von to lift, 
[ in bie £ölje Ijeben, baljer 
fe- Wort, lift = bie «uft. 
F15. her power, Säubern, große 

6töbtc toerben im (§ngl. oft 

tveibltty bcr)anbelt. 
36. sqnare, (ttal. squadrato) 

€tnabrat. 

40. both — and, fotoor)! — aU 

41. to acknowledge, werfen? 
nen. 



«ette 17. 

3. piety, grtfmmiüfeit (pity, 
3Ättleiben). 

5. whole, gang, oAog, altb. 
f)til = gang, unverfeljrt; im 
@ngl. tn 3ufammenfefeungen, 
j. 33. wholesome, Qeüfam, 
gefunb. 

7. to be fond of , ettvaö gerne 
Ijaben, gerne tfyun. l ) 

8. to seem, (fr$. sembler, lat. 
simulare, dljnlic§ mausen)/ 
fdjeinen. 

to conjure up, ^eraufbefd&too'ren, 
hervorrufen. 

9. as it were, gleidjfam. 
deed, Xf)at. 

ancestors, (tat. ancestor, 23or- 
gdnger) SBorfatyren. 

10. empire , (lat. Imperium) 
Äatferretifc, grojjeö Sfceidj. 

11. size, Umfang, (et. gtvetfel* 
r)aft, vielleicht altfrg. assise, 
bejrtmmteö 2fcajj ; bann baö 
beutfdje <§afc , feftgcfcfctc 
©röfie). 

unbounded, grenjenloö. 
amazing, erftaunltc^ (von maze, 
fcabtyrtntlj, Jßertvirrung). 

12. Manchester, bie (Snbung 
ehester unb cester in engl. 
(Stdbten fommt vom latetn. 
castrum, Äajlell, gejhmg, 
r)er, SBiucJefter , SBorcejier. 
3W. liegt in £ancafl)ire *), 
b. lj. ©raffdjaf* &mcajrer. 

wealthy, tvojjlfyaj&enb. 3 ) 

13. cotton, (fyrlfdj cot, arab. 
alcoton) ro$e ©aumtvofle, 
baljer ber barauö bereitete 
3eug, Äattun. 



®«tt 17. 
Bristol , in ®loucejierfljire , am 

$von , ber fld) in bie SRun* 

bung beö Fevern ergießt, 
seaport, @ee!)afen. 4 ) 
Birmingham, (bie Gnbung ham 

= Ijetm), liegt in ©artvid* 

fttre. 

Sheffield,(field= gelb,)in8)orfc 
fl)ire,berüljmte<Sta$lfabrifen. 

15. hardwares, (Ijarte Sföaaren) 
©fem, ©taljl*, SWetalltvaa* 
ren. 

Leeds unb Bradford , beibe in 

«Porfföire. 
Coventry, VonConvent, jttofter 

liegt in 2Bart»i<ffljire. 

16. riband, 93anb (fr$. ruban, 
altfr. rubent, eigentl. xotffii 
$anb). 

Kidderminster , minster = 
Sanfter, vonfir$.lat.mona- 
sterium , liegt in ©loucejter« 
fttte. 

17. equal, glei<§ (fronj. egal» 
it. uguale, lat. aequus.) 

carpet, gug re^id). •) 

18. porcelain, *ßor$eHan. •) 
potteries, $o>fertvaaren , von 

pot, $otf, mit 33otte, SButte 
vertvanbt. 

19. remember, (it. rimembrare, 
rimemorare, vom lat. memor) 
jt<§ erinnern. 

on aecount of, tvegen. 

20. Oxford, (ford = fürt). 
Cambridge, (^Brü(fe über ben 

glufl (&am). 
Canterbury, (bury auöborough, 

S3urg) liegt in Äent. 
22. Cathedral, (von^xa^^a, 



4 ) fond , (fd?ott. fon) fyi$t tvörtl. tr>6rtc^>t , albern , unb tft vern>anbt mit ran , Sü&emljeit, 
©))afl. SÖir fagen auc^ in ettoaö vernarrt fe^n. Soljnfon fagt, er %abe bie öttymologie biefeö 
Sorten nid^t ffnben fonneu, ^tl^ert leitet eö vom latein. vanus unb bem beutfo^en SBa^n ob., 
*) 2)aö SBort shire, ©raffc^aft, fommt vom angelf. sceran, f^neiben, feilen, §er, von bem bie 
beutfdjen SBörter (Schere , (Sparte , «Scfjur , fdjarf , unb baö frang. dechirer ^erfommen ; ba^er 
ihire = Slbftfmüt, ^etl eineö Sanbed; fte^t ed allein, tvirb eö fdjeir auögefprod^en , ange^dngt 
aang Jur$ fd^ir; ben fqlgenben engl, ©raffd&aften tvirb eö nic^t ange^dngt : Dfcorfolf, ©uffolf, 
Üffer, ©uffer, Äent, @urre^, ©orntvall, SBejhnorelanb, Sumberlanb, JDurljam, 9lort^umberlanb. 
*) von wealth, vom angelf. valdan, beutfef) n>alten, ba^er ©eivalt, 9^etdjt^um; naä) Slnbem von 
▼eal, 3Öo^l, bad au& well, unb ivie baö beutfd^e njo^l, urftjr. von n>ollen, abgeleitet tvirb. *) port 
toirb fiatt harbour l>au^tfdc^l. gebraust , tvenn bie €>tabt bamit begeid^net tvirb ; audj für glu^ 
(afen, }. 33. port of London, port of Bristol. 5 ) it. carpetta, von ber (Stabt (Sairo, tvo fie urf^r. 
Verfertigt tvurben. e ) vom ^ortug. porcella, @c^ale, porca, ^Benudmufc^iel, beren ©Idtte 33 e ran* 
laffung gum 9lamtn $orgellan gab. (Sine merftvürbige Slbleitun^ fttbt 3o^oti — \m v*».*«Bk 
aonees, toeit e$ von folget ®üte fe\), baf eö übet fyutoett S^tt\cca^\)«ax^\ 

Glatter, engl. Chrestomathie. I. ^^ 
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Seite 17. | 

©ifc,) Jtird&e, tt?etc^e ber (Sifc 

eine« $if$of* ift. 
Archbiahopric, (Et*btötfjum, von 

arch, a^p, G*J' beögl. arch- 

fiend, Ctigfeinb. 
Woolwich, (bie (Snbung wich 

vom lat. vicus, SDorf. 

23. arsenal, 3eug$auö. & ) , 

24. dock-yard, <Sc$iff$bauljof, 
©eemagagin. 

25. bomb, ©ombe, von ßopßoe, 
bumpfer £on, baljer nodj im 
ital. rimbombo, SQßieberljaÜ'. 

mortar, (frg. mortier, lat. mor- 

tarium, aJlötfct. 
cannoD, Kanone, (ital. canone, 

b. f). große canna, grojje 

0W$re). 
Cbatham, @tabt in Jlent. 
27. Sheerness, unterhalb ©ja* 

iljam, auf ber Isle of Sheppey. 
Portsmouth , in ßampfljire, 

ber bebeutenbfre JWegGljafen 

Gfaglanbä, mit ber SWjebe 

©pitljeab. 
Plymouth, in JDevonfljire , mit 



(Seite 17. 
bem Berühmten Breakwater, 
(SBafferbredjer), £afenbamm. 

28. Chelsea, f.'tv. gelegene £8or* 
flabt Sonbonö. 

29. Greenwich, @tabt, 4 engl. 
SWetlen unterhalb 2onbon, an 
ber £ljemfe, mit £erfd)el8 
(Stermvarte, burd) bie bie 
(Engldnber ben erften SWeri* 
bian gieljen. 

30. disabled, (unfähig, von 
able, lat. habUis, frg. abile) 
für ben SDienfi untauglich. 

31. to yield, toeityn, nac§* 
flehen. *) 

32. sky, Fimmel. 3 ) 
Council , Sfcatijöverfammlung, 

counsel , ber gegebene Sfcatjj, 
Sfcatljgeber, latetn. conciliam 
ober consilium. 
brave, tapfer. 4 ) 

33. parsuit, (fr}, poursuite, von 
suivre, ital. seguere, latein. 
sequi) Verfolgung, 93etrei* 
bung. 6 ) 

37. though, (bodj, {ebod?).ob* 
gleich 6 ) 



(Seite 17. 

38. formidable, (lat.) { 
ti$, graufenljaft. 

fox, gud&ö. 7 ) 

badger, (altfrg. bedour) 

otter, Otter, vierfüg igeö 

tljier, gu unterfdjeii 

Otter = flaue <Sc$lc 

im. (Engl, adder ^eifl 

39. polecat, (polnifct) 
3ltiä. (Mustelaputc 

40. too, (gu, allgu, nc 
gleichfalls. 

41. bull-dog, (ber S3uD 
93ullenbeifjer. g 

game cock, ,£ampf()a) 
game, (Spiel, angelf. 
<Sd)erg,prov.®dmel= 
rotHe, unb ber ®ar 
Zu% tfifcel. 

42. sport, (Spiel, (urie 
diporto, für jebe 93el 
im freien, 3<*gb, f 
SBettrennen , £alm 
u. bgl. 

bull-baiting, €>tier$e$e 

figbt, fechten. 

45. timber, 93auljolg 



*) Sfcact) (Einigen vom latein. ars, jhtnft , bad im Mittelalter audj Jtriegöm affine 1 
nacr) Zubern von arcus, 93bgen, aber nac§ 5)ieg fommt e$ vom arab. darcenab, *ßlafc für 
leeren. *) vom angelf. gildan, bellen; biefe SBebeutung ljat gelten noefj in ben 2Bön 
gelten, vergelten ; baljer bie 3bee M Seggebend, 8iefernd, (the tree yields fruit), beö Iftad 
■) urfprgl. o*iua, ©chatten, baö aber eigentlich SDecfe, £ütte bebeutet; altencjl. skie, fy 
©chatten , SBolfe ; jefct toirb sky für baö £immel8geto6 , lbe gebraucht ; ber §tmmel als i 
ber Seligen Ijeifjt heaven. *) it. bravo , vielleicht von xauf) abzuleiten , wie bronco , JH 
rank, (Strunf; überhaupt ftnb au8 ben 3eiten ber ^o^enftaufen f)tx viele beutfdje ,£ riegöa 
ntS 3tal. unb baburd) inö grang. unb (Enal, übergegangen , g. S&. it. guerra , frg. guem 
war, von SBirre; it-arnese, £«rnifc§; it. guastare, frj. gater, engl, waste, vermüften; i: 
frg. epee, Späten, Schwert je. 6 ) 2)aö franj. pour ifl in Bufammenfe^ungen im (Sngl. 
Sorben, par hingegen per — § 33. purvey von pourvoir, purchase vom altfrg. poux 
purport von pourporte, bagegen perfume von parfume, perforce von par force u. d^nl. ( 
Soofe leitet ed vom angelf. thafan, gugebeff, ah*j eö ift aber augenfc$einlid) unfer boc^, 
auc^ im (Engl, nidjt blöd ald(Son)., fonbern aueb ald 5lbv. gebraucht, $.33. 'tis dangeroui 
to treat me in tbis sort (3)ri?ben) , ed ift jeboer) geföl)tlicr> , mxä) fo gu be^anbeln. Thot 
thoh gefproc^en; über bie 5luÖfpra^e bed ough merfe man ft$ folgenben S3erö, to 
ffebenerlei Art lautet: 

Though (tl>o) the though (toff) cough (foajf) and hiecough (^ittop) 
plough (plau) me through (t^ru^), 

O'er life's dark lough (load^)) my course I still pursue. 
b. $. obgleich ber gd^e Ruften unb bad Sluffloflen mic^ bur$pf[ügen , fo verfolge icr) boef 
Sauf über beö bebend bunflen (See. 7 ) Sefannt ift bie gum <Sä>erge aufgefteO 
mologie biefeö urfprünglicr) ang^lfdc^ftfc^en Sorted ; man leitet eö von alant^ (cjrtecr). 
0u<$6) ab, unb Idfit e£ folgenbe 33erdnberungen erleiben: alopex, lopex, opez, pex, p 
fox — guetyd!! •) bull, ber 93uHe, (Stier, von bullen, brummen; baljer S3ruminoc^d h 
fc^en; steer bebeutet im (Engl, nur einen Jungen £)$fen, 9ttnb. 9 ) to bait, bäigen, b. 1 
major, fiaper föett, jagen, jfefct im $eutföen tun uoä) 'com ^a^w mt ^^^<^tu übli 
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Seite 17 u. 18. 

Jimmer ber (Stoff jum 

i, baljer 3immermann, 

rn. 

te, 3fate ; franj. orme, 

mnus. 

Seite 18. 

fdje, fron ber afdjgrauen 

b, 93ud?e; Iat. fagus' 

, (Sgetdje. 

latein. granum) Jloro, 

nfom; grain of the 

i, ©etreibe. 

s, SBergtoerfe, 2Rinen ; 

r$. mener, fuhren, alfo 

lidj ® ang in bem 93erg* 

ry, ©teinbrudj. *) 
fag,.ba , n.fog= (Sturm), 
SRebel. 
Ijeilfam, gefunb. 

!S. Z ) 

ling, giefjenb; gushing 

q, ©iefcbacr). 

:, (it. nuca, fr$. nuque, 

0, @cf e, ffiinfel. 

je, (lat. pax) griebe. 

ists, fluftreifenbe. 

p-stool,-gclbfluljl. . 

ily, fct)on. 

tetch, eine (Sfi$$e jeicr)* 

>rd Haven, in ber ®raf* 
Sßembrofe, anber<Süb* 
>on ffialeö. 
rs not, eö tr)ut nifytä, 
aü , fegein , im <Scr)iff 
i. 

is saying agreatdeal, 
ill friel Reifen, 
ide, fror 9lnfer liegen, 
irystwith, in (Sarbigan* 
Söejtfüfie fron 2Balee\ 
i, (Sübfüfie fron SBaleö. 
nel , (toallif. gwlanen, 
srian, 2BoHc ; Iat. lana). 



(Seite 18 u. 19. 

30. to make for, ben 2Beg ner)* 
men narfj. 

31. Holyhead, toeftttdje (Spifce 
ber 3nfel Slnglefep. 

to cross f .(n)örtI. freugen, burd)* 
freugen) über einen gluj, 
über'ö SWeer fahren. 

33. to conquer, erobern (lat. 
conquirere, guf. fudjen, juf. 
treiben). 

34. subdue, (latein. subdo) 
unterwerfen. 

35. to defeat, (franj. defaire, 
fron dis unb. facio) beftegen, 
fdjlagen. 

Ueweliyn, baö 11 im 5lnfang 
ber ©übe ttrirb im ÜÖaüijtfc^en 
hrie dl gefproct)en. 

Seite 19. 

1. Scotland, gewöhnliche Slblei* 
tung fron öxdtog, $)unfelljeit, 
Sfcebellanb, ober fron oxv&ijs, 
(Sctytlje, rotjer Sftenfdj; ift 
übrigens celt. UrfprungS, 
nämlicr) scuite = SGBanberer. 

2. hardly, mit SJht$e, fc^tt?crltd^, 
faum. 

3. chief, (latein. caput) Obers 
ljaupt, Häuptling. 

plaid, 5DlanteI ber SBergfdjotten, 

fron grog- unb buntquarrirtem 

ffiollengeug. 
philibeg, aucr) filibeg (gacl.), eine 

3lrt <Sct)ür$e , bie bie 99erg* 

flotten ftatt ber ^Beinfleiber 

tragen, 
petticoat , Unterrock fron petty 

(frg. petit) , Hein , unb coat 

(et. ßutte),. Sfcocf. 

4. to forget, frergeffen; in biefem 
Sßorte fyabtn toir nocf) ba$ 
bem engl, get enrfprectyenbe 
geffen, (angelf. getan, er* 
reichen). 

bonnet, (fr$., vielleicht from beut* 
fcr)en 93unb, 93inbe) äßüfce. 



(Seite 19. 

5. cap, (fron caput) Äofcfbe* 
becfung, SRüfee, Stoppt, audj 
£aube (fron £aupt). 

6. steep, jktl (frermanbt mit bem 
beutfct)en ©taufen = jietler 
SSerg). 

crag, (Fornifdj Karak, gael t 

creag) flippe, 
to scream , (anbere gorm fron 

screakunb screech) freifc$en, 

fdjreien. 
eagle , Slbler , front latemifdjen 

aquila. 
to fly, (irr. flew, flown) fliegen. 

7. to rash, (et. Ijerauöraufcfcen) 
frürgen. 

8. moor , ba$ Sttoor , meidend 
Jjocr)gelegene$ , funtyffaed 
Sanb, ättoorlanb, 2Rarf#* 
lanb, ®egenben für bie vüfc 
lere ober niebere 3agb, Leibes 
geffügel. 

deer, SRot^nrilb, red deer, ^trfdr) 

(et. $ljier , in biefem (Sinne 

g braucht eö noc^ (S^affi).). 
IL Lowlands, D^ieberlanb, 

(low, niebrig, fron to lie, 

liegen), 
level, (frg. niveau, fron libella, 

SBaffertoage) , wafferred&t, 

eben, fladr). 
12. crop af com, ©etreibeernte 

(fron to crop, et. rupfen, ab* 

fiplpen, abbauen). 
19. waves, SBogen. a ) 
22. Edinburgh, toirb getoö^n* 

lict) Edinboro* gefrro^en unb 

manchmal aucr) fo gefd^rieben. 

24. Holyrood, (toörtl. baö Uu 
(ige Äreuj) $alajr ber fc^ots 
tifct)en Könige am Süße be0 
2Crtl)ur (Seat ju (Sbinb. 

25. Glasgow, toörtl. baö ®tafc 
gdu. 

28. gloves, Jpanbfc^u^stockings, 

(Strümpfe. 
31. Loch, Wott. 9lame für 



frj. carriere , from lat. quadra, 33ierecf, ©runbftein, platte, ba^er auet) im $)eutfct)en 
letn, alfo ein Ott, too Cluabern erhalten werben, . (Steinbruch SGBeitgefuc^t ftnb ba^er 
itungen from irtfe^en carrig, unb toallif. carn, tarnen für (Stein. *) Wales, h)ie bad 
Valais, Sßalliö, £I)aIlanb; bteö ift bie getfrö^nlic^e Ableitung; J&il^ert hingegen toeiöt auf 
rt toelfdj bin, baö urfpr. gaelifct), gallifdj, celtifc^ bebeutet unb jefet überhaupt Sllleö, toai 
pa nic^t teutonifer) , nifyt flafrifc^ , mcr)t finnifet) unb nic^t türüfej ift ; ba^er im grang. 
odj> Pays de Galles tyifyt. 5)ie @inn)o^ner fron Wales nennt ber (Sngldnber Welshmen. 
altbeutfc^. n>ebeiw emporheben unb fc^toingen, ba^er baß SGBebeopfer (4 SWof. 11), toeldjed. 
Ijoben unb gegen t>ie frier SÖeltgegenben ^ff$\»uu^e& toux^. 
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Stitt 19 u. 20. 

lake, bad ch wirb alö jiarfer 

®uttural auSgefor. 
Ben, fdjott. 9Zamc für ©erg. 
Ben Neviß, wärtl. bei @c$nee* 

Berg. 
25. to allow, erlauben; Ijier: 

man gibt allgemein ju. 
hardy, tyart, ftarf/ füfyn, mutljig. 
30. cheap, Wollfett, (efym. 

Äouf, f aufbar) ; ba$er Cheap- 

side, bie große äaufftraf e in 

Sonbon. 

®eite 30« 

1. to pave, (frg. paver) feftojtern. 
to grind, (altbeutfdfr grinben = 

mahlen) jerreiben. 

2. dust, ©taub. 

mud, (et. SWubber , - Sftober) 

naffer äotty. 
4. Staffa, 93afalt*3nfel in bem 

breiten wefll. 93ufen ber Snfel 

SRull an ber SEöeftrufte ©cfcott* 

lanbö. 

6. com, üftünje ; (audj als arcfyit. 
9fo8brucf , tote baö frj. coin, 
bie <5cfe , aber nur bte einer 
SJlauer, fonft $eif t bie (Scfe 
corner). 

7. druidical, von druid, ^riefter 
ber celt. 33«3tfer, »on Sgvg, 
93aum, weil (le in bunflen 
J&ainen Üjre feierlichen ®e* 
frraud&c ausübten. 

10. James, auö tt. Giacomo, 

3afob. 
12. actofParliament, bie*ßar* 

lamentöafte. l ) 

19. peep, neugieriger, verflog 
tener, flüchtiger «lief. *) 

20. big, groß; vielleicht von 
biegen, bancr)ig, etn>. Ijerauä* 
gehobenes unb baburdj} groß« 
geworbenes. 

21. to lie, liegen (irr. lay , lain). 



(Seite 20 u. 21. 

23. lost, von to lose (irr. lost, 
lost), verlieren, altb. »erliefen, 
baljer ba$ Verließ , ein Ort, 
in bem man verloren ijr. 

24. for the want of, auS 2Jtan* 
gel an. 

shelter, <Scr)ufc. 3 ) 

25. Connaught, rr>eftltd^e, Mon- 
ster, füblidje$ßrovin$3rlanbö. 

27. flock, (eine SWenge bti ein* 
anber beftnblidijer lebenber 
®efc3r>d^fc) bie beerbe. 

28. to feed, (irr. fed, fed) für* 
tern. 

beef, £>c$fenffcifdj. 4 ) 

29. pig, jungeö (Sdjtoein, gerf el, 
prov. 93rtgge. 

ought, follte (urfor. 3tnfcerf. 

von to owe, fd&ulbig fein), 
slate, ©tiefer, von to slit, 

fdjlifcen, toa$ flc$ leicht 

fölifcen lögt. 
34. linen, (for. linnen) £ein* 

toanb, lat. linnm. 
37. Lord Lieutenant, £orb 

(Statthalter. 
41. handsome, fct)ön. 6 ) 

@eite 31* 

1. reckless, forgloä, unbefum* 
mert/ vom altengl. to reck, 
rennen, in 9lnfcr)lag bringen, 
flc$ um ettoaä betümmern. 

2. excitement, Aufregung, 
prodigal, verfd(>toenbertfc(>. 

8. seeptical, ffeptifdj, gtoeifel* 
füc^tig. 

devout, fromm. 

9. zealous, eifrig. 

10. a bigot, ein grontmler. 

11. faithfal, treu. 

12. save, fld&er. 

giddy, fd&winblidj, unbeftänbig. 
shuffling, wanfelmütljig , un* 
reblidj. 



@ette 21 u. 22. 
12. a cheat, ein ^Betrüget. 

14. .advice, Ofcatlj. 
slow, langfam. 
fearless, furd&tloö. 

15. preeipitate, übereilt, 
nice, genau. 

1 6. circamspect, be$tttfara. 

19. middle size, mittlere ©rfffc] 
awkward, unbe$ülfli<$. 

20. shabby, (fcr)abig).armfe! 
costly, foftfiriefiej. 

21. fickle, flatterhaft, 
ragged, (g $art) gerlunuJt 

22. clownish, bfiurifcfc, J>1« 

23. easy, (leidet) gewanbi. 

24. proud, ftol}. 
26. to conceal, verbergen, 
to divnlge, auöfyrengen, beffl 

matten. 

28. close, verfd&loffen. 

29. vanity, (Sitelfeit. 
to boast, ftdfc> bräften. 
to despise, verachten. 

33. prompt, fd&nell, bereit. 

34. vindictive, rad&efüc$ria. 
40. submissive, untertourjtg. 

<&titt 32* 

7. asmatterer, tin obcrftöifc 
licr)er 2Renfd&, tin ßalbgt* 
lehrte*. 

18. Worthies, berühmte SM* 
ner. 

19. to owe, verbanfen. 
opnlence, SBo^l^aben^eit. 

20. well-conditioned, rcof/lt* 

Waffe«. 

21. the reeiprocation of the 
tides, 2Bec&fel ber (SbU uni 
glut. 

22. hence, ba^er. 

23. to threaten, bro^en. 
to remove, entfemei^. 

Lord Mayor,Dberburgermetfte 

24. bold, ffi^n. 



r 



l ) bill, ift ber bem Parlament vorgelegte ©efeftantrag, act, ber jum ©efeft erhobene $arla* 
mentSbefdjluf? . *) getoö^nlic^ abgeleitet t)on bem $i^en ober pfeifen ber {ungen ^ü^ner , totim 
f!e aud i^rem (Si gum erftenmat ^erüorgutfen ; ba^er to peep im <5ngl. über^au^t jum 35orföem 
(ommen bebeutet; ^. 53. the day begins to peep. s ) to shelter, (S$u^ fuc^en; nadj «feil)), »et* 
manbt mit S3er)dlter r aber iv»ar)rfct)einlid^ von shield, <5($ilb, toie to shield fefet nodj Befd^ü^eit 

iieigt. 4 ) JDur^ bie »orne^men Normanen würben für bie (Steife bie ödsten Zf)ittnamtn in (Snfl* 
anb verbrdngt, ba^er beef, mutton, veal, pork <fec. 6 ) some aU (Snbung tntfpxifyt unferem 
$>etttfdjen fam, ba^er bie Urbedeutung, ^anbfam, einer, ber Ui ber $anb i% bereit, gefdjitft, toofo 
gemalt, fdj>i5n. 3n «Spenfer trifft man: a handsome thief, tin geraubter fbith 
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ZWEITER ABSCHNITT, 
©efptddve unb bramatifdje ©cenen. 



8, fTOeereSufer. 
•eljenöljerr, gürft. 
tiäd&tig. 
StauB. 
Äüfic. 

rous, frurmifd). 
(e. 

eBot. 

, (ft>r. Bufm) 99ufen. 

iöfci)utten. 

r, ein ©effet. 

ette 24. 

den duty , eine tter* 

, fd&ulbige «Pflicht. 

toälgen. 

, n>agen, jlc$ unter- 

regard , Sfcücffldjt 

djnefl. 
tljorljeit. 
tiBen. 

b (<SuBjonct.). 
h, ftmfcen. 
tig. 
mm. 

paffer, ©ifcfyt. 
mnt, l ) falfc^cr 
i)(er. 

i Setrogener , to be 
B of one, fldj »Ott 
t hintergehen laffen. 
lme, fidj anmaßen. 
3elt. 

antenance , ein \viU 
feljen. 

d fettered , gefeffelt 
mben. 

ts, £elbentfjaten. 
in, 2Jteud)elmörber. 
est, tteraBfdjeuen. 
lplain, ftcf> BeHagen. 
at defiance, Xrofc 



«Seite 24-26. 
38. to injure, (Schaben gufugen. 
41. to endure, ertragen, 
to inflict, »errängen. 

eette 29. 

I. at all, üBerijaufct. 

4. to silence, gum (Stiflfdjtoei* 

gen Bringen, 
to deign, erniebrtgen, ftc^r)erab^ 

laffen. 
to converse, »erfeljren. 
10. she speaks-of me, too, fte 

fyridjt gleichfalls toou mir. 

II. valiant, tapfer. 

12. to scorn, toerfdjindljen. 
to boast, fid) rühmen. 
14. still, immerhin. 

16. to blast, aernid&ten. 

17. to ravage, »erljeeren. 
to kill, tobten. 

18. merely, Blo$. 

to gratify, Beliebigen, 
insatiable, unerfdttlict). 

19. Single, eingig, einzeln. 

21. to strip, (et. aBfheifen) Be? 
rauBen. 

22. hamlet, SBetler, $>orf. 
27. to subvert, umtoerfen. 
to found, grünben. 

to cherish, pflegen, unterfrüfceiu 
31.' ferocious, grimmig, toilb. 
mankind, 3JtenfcBengefd?l*cf;t. 

33. to repay, erfefcen. 

34. mischief, Unheil (Schaben. 

35. to use well, gut Betyanbeln. 
Exit, (lat.) er geft aB. 

(Seite 26. 

7. retired, (gurücfgegogen) ein? 
fam. 

8. spot, Ort. 
retreat, ©infamfeit. 

9. tangled, (getoo'Jjnlidjer en- 
tangled) »ernucfelt. 

tbicket, JDtcfidjt. 

to fence in, einzäunen. 



Seite 26 u. 27. 
11. pursuit, Verfolgung. 
14. smoke, (et. fc§mauc#«i) 

fftauä). 
to bend the steps, bie <S(^ritte 

lenfen. 
thither, borten. 

21. now a days, tyeutgutage. 

22. come along, f omm mit mir. 
24. weary, mube. 

to chop wood, #olg fyaefen. 

26. cake, Jhidjen. 

27. to dip, et. taufen, bafjer 
untertauchen. 

28. barn, (Sdjeune. 

29. to entreat, anflehen. 

30. shelter, 3uffu#t$ort. 

36. a true-born Englishman, 
ein achter (Snglänber. 

37. tö hate, Raffen, 
wicked, gottloS. 

38. cattle, 33te^. 

<&eite 27. 

1. keartily, von gangem £ergen. 

4. I fight, (foaght, fought) iä) 
fedjte, Fämpfe. 

5. to bless, fegnen. 

9. to kneel down, nieberfnieen. 
to pray, Beten. 

13. he is thought to be dead, 
man Ijält i§n für tobt. 

14. sad, traurig. 

15. to share, tljeilen. 
loaf, JöroblaiB. 

16. too nungry to be nice , gu 
hungrig, um lecferljaft gu 
fe^n. 

18. hark ye, $orc§! 
husband, dljmann, ©ema^l. 

19. charitable, Barmljergig. 
a sin, eine (Sünbe. 

22. he looks ßtrong, er ffcljt 
jtarf auö. 

23, anything you choose, aHe$ 
tr»ad Üjr h)oftet. 



iog>avTtis, todrtl. Setgengeiger , b. Ij. ein SlngeBer , toflctyer Verden toibet ba« ®cBot 
ine feigen auö bem ®ebiett »on Sitten fufyceu utfo *u\au\«& \tiSta. , ««^^» , v&^ *^ 
trjaupt, ein falftfet <S<fymtifyUx. 
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Seite 27—29. 
to set about, jtd) an tttoat 
machen. 

26. to tie up, jufammenbinben. 
faggots, Sfceidbünbel. 

neatly, reinltd), Ijübfö. 

27. to be used to, an ettoad ge* 
toöljnt fetyn. 

I am afraid, t<$ befürchte. 

awlprard, unbe$ülflic$. 

29. to thatch, £dufer mit (Strolj 

beeren, 
to blow off, ^intoegtoeljen. 

32. to weave rushes, SBinfen 
Jetten. 

33. basket, Äorb. 

35. to Stack hay, $eit auf? 

fd^td^ten (stack, #eufd&ober). 
37. here's a fellow! baö ift ein 

fauberer SWenfcr). 

39. to rab, abreiben. 

40. to watch, Sldjtung geben auf. 
to milk the kine, bie Äftlje 

melfen. 

®eite28. 

4. to stain, bejleden. 

7. to appoint, todljlen, be|tim* 
men. 

8. shepherd, ©d&dfer. 
to rescne, retten, 
flock, $eerbe. 
rarenous, tyeifüljungrig. 

9. jaws, Aachen. 

14. blunt, (nrtrtl. jtumfef) berb. 
16. pail, SÖBaffereimer, ®elte. 

18. mercy on us, ®oit fety und 
gndbig. 

19. lazy, trdg, faul. 

23. to be in love, toerliebt fetyn. 

26. kettle, JTeffel, Pfanne. 

27. pr*ythee, für I pray thee, 
iti) hittt bicr). 

hold thy tongue, fei ftille ! (r)att'ö 
3Äaul !) 
v 37. bare ground, natfter^Boben. 
38/ noise, Hrmcn. 
trampling, (Stampfen. 

39. see what is the matter, 
fielj roaö e0 gibt. 

40. heaTen forbid, ber $tmmel 
aer^üte. 

41. I had rather, idj würbe 
lieber. " 

.2. mercy defend as, @0tt ftef) 
mtiteH 



<&eitt 29 it. 30. 

8. to shut up, einf<$tteffen. 

to make a sally, einen Stoefatt 
ma^en. 

9. to slaughter, (et. fcr)Iacr)tcn) 
niebermefceln. 

to gasp , (nadj 2uft fdjnaWen) 
ben <$eift au$$auä)en. 

11. raven, Sftdbt. 

12. panic-struck, von panifdjem 
©d&recfen ergriffen. 

15. that tongue of thine, beine 

3unge. 
to undo, vernieten, inS tlnglücf 

frurgen. 

20. to goess, erraten. 

23. tidings, (3eitung) ftafy 
rieten. 

27. to lift, in bie £% $eben. 
29. to skulk, (beffer to scalk) 

lauern. 
31. fastness, fefler £)rt. 
to flock to, in €>$aaren gerbet* 

jlromen. 
39. to mean no härm, e$ nidjt 

b«3fe meinen. 
41. to afford, geraderen, 
distress, (frg. detresse) Wloty. 
43. to reward, belohnen." 

®eite 30. 

1. to face the enemy, fld) bem 
geinbe gegenüberfienen. 

haughty, gocjmutljig. 
I vow, iä) gelobe. 

2. to sheath the sword, baß 
(Sdjrocrt in bie <5<$eibe jletf en. 

4. dove-like, (taubendljnliä)) 

wie bie Xaubt. 
14.a workingfarmer, ein^Bauer. 
a gentleman farmer, ein reifer 

$dc§ter, $errenbauer. 
labourer, £agl$ljner. 

15. scarce, feiten. 

16. to.clear wood, SBdlber 
listen. 

to drain marshes, (Sümpfe txo- 

den legen. 
.17. 6tubborn, Ijartndtfig. 

21. Utensils, SÖerfjeug. 

to fall to work , ftdt> an bie 9lr* 
htit ma$en. 

24. to grow com, Jtorn pflanzen. 

25. to grind, (ground, ground) 
mahlen. 

28. amillwright,gRu$lenbauer. 

29. as foT, ftaft Utt^St. 
34. fence, 3<um. 



6ettc 30-32. 
furniture, ^auögewtije. 

35 . our timber is growing, 
Sau^olg fieljt nodj amltai 

36. to feil trees, ©dutneSi 
to saw planks, ^Bretter ftp 
to shape posts, 5>fofteu bc^ffli 

40. able hands, tüpfle & 

41. a blacksmith, ein Öl 
fd)mieb. 

<3>eite 31. 

1. to do without, entbe^m 

2. bellows, 99la$balgen. 

3. anvil, 8mbo$. 

to set up a forge, eine©<$i 
errieten. 

4. by the bye, im SBorBeijj 
gefagt (a propos). 

6. a log house, ein 99fotf( 

9. lime, Stall. 

10. to try, fcerfudjen. 
14". a raw hide, ein xotyi 
16. to dress, guridjten. 

18. wages, SDienjiloljn. 

19. a tailor, ein ©d)neib* 

21. a holiday suit, ^eft 
fleiber. 

22. you are not above men 
(Sie galten ed nid^t 
3>ljrer SBürbe ju fliden. 

to botch, jttfammen(rurfen 

23. me must not mind, 
muffen und ni$t0 bc 
mad^en. 

patched, getieft. 

30. hemp, ^anf. 

31. cheap, n>o^lfetl. 
to import, einführen. 

35. you will break us, €>i( 
ben und rutmren. 

36. to starve one, einen 
ger jierben laffen. 

42. hair-dresser,$aarf&)ti 

43. to shave, r öftren. 

44. to crop the hair, M 
abfluten. 

®eite 32. 

3. to stand by itself, attei 

fielen f^nnen. 
6. health, ©efunb^eit. 

8. surgery, ®^irurgie. 

9. we are likely to get 
derben ttaljrfcfjetnltdji ( 
ten. 
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te 32 u. 33. 

irth your while , e$ 

ü^e totxtf). 

rer, ein SfcedjtSge* 

o law, procefftren. 
dervalue , gering* 

, junge ßeute. 
>ople, fdjlidjte ?eutc. 
a point , ftdj etwad 
ernten, auf etwaö 

mean time, mittler* 

p the aecounts and 

bie SÄed&mmgen unb 

fuhren. 

»ose to attend upon 

e welche ju Slmen 

roollen. 

hase, faufen. 

ad fair, recfyt unb 

anbei, ©efdjäfte. 
Slnftebler. 
Bolföfiamm. 
er by trade, ein be* 
ger <&oVoat. 

litt 33. 

Bilbbrät. 

t großer Slnjaljl &or* 

ance, Sebenöunter* 

fcammerbiener. 
nducement can we 
toa$ !ann und ba$u 

2 

♦ 

11 have th^credit of, 
Sfynen bie @r)re ein? 

us, brotlig. 

prehend, »erflehen. 

, begriff. 

afier. 

Sdjanbe. 

tanding, SScrftanb. 

Ider, eingetragen* 

, um gu. 

> , ein £l)}mg , 93or* 

Dns-house , 5lfftfen* 



eridfrtticfye Unter; 
evidjt 



®eite 34. 

2. ingeoious, ftnnreicb. 
to point out, anbeuten/bejetefc 

neu. 

7. token, J?enn$eidjen. 
to bear a relation to , f$ be* 

gießen auf. 

3. to weigh, erwägen. 

9. apairofscales, eineSEBaage. 

10. office, $hnt. 
12. she is blindfolded , eöftnb 

tljr bte klugen oerbunben. 
15. though, jeboä). 
17. well objeeted, bein (Entwurf 

ift richtig. 
inoonsistent , im SBiberforuct) 

fieljenb. 
19. to drop, fallen laffen. 

22. Cupid, (Supibo, fciebeögott 
ber röm. 2Jtyt!jologie. 

23. bow (ft>r. bü^) and arrow, 
Sogen unb $feil. 

24. gross absurdity, grobe 911* 
bewirft. 

it is not countenanced by, 
(wärtl. e$ wirb ntd&t tjebulbet) 
man trifft fein JBeifmel batjon 
bei w. 

26. archer, 93ogenfdjüfce. 

29. it means, e$ bebeutet. 

31. scythe, ©enfe. 

32. hour-glass , @tunbenglad, 
(Sanbuljr. 

33. to interpret, auslegen. 
38. to mow (fi>r. mofy) down, 

niebermäljen, abmalen. 

40. wide-wasting, (weit unb 
breit »erwüfienb) aKe$ ser* 
Ijeerenb. 

sway, (rüörtl. <Sct)wung) ÜJiad&t, 

©eWalt. 
to sweep down, wegraffen. 

41. mower, (üJtäljer) ©Knitter. 

42. a simile, (fi>r. ftmile, nid?t 
jimeil) ein ©leidjniß. 

the scriptures, bie $eil. ©djrift. 

2. wings, Schwingen. 

®ette 33. 

3. bald, faljl. 
a single lock, eine cinjtge £od e. 

4. I have been told , man tjat 
mir gefagt. 

6. to last, bauern, währen. 

8. swift, fdjnell, flinf. 

12. weapen, (ftx. YDtW^%&d&t*\ 

13. apick-axe,SÖ\Äe, ( S>V^«^A 



Seite 85 u. 36. 
suitable, fcaffenb. ' 

14. gradual, allmdlig. 

15. to make it out, e$ (jerauö* 
bringen. 

16. to puzzle, in S3erlegen!)ett 
fefccn. 

it relates to, ti hz%\A)t ftd) auf. 

17. to seize, ergreifen. 

18. to recoTer, wieber gewinnen. 

19. fbre-lock, aorbere goefe. 

21. sugar-loaf, 3u<ferT)ut. 

22. grocer, ©fcejerety&nbler. 
shop, Saben. 
mortar, SWärfer. 
27. implement, ©erdty, 3u- 

bcljör. i 

31. a sailer, ein SKatrofe. 

33. button, jfcnopf. 

34. badge, JfcennaeidSJen, SRetfe 
mal. 

35. navy, $lotte, SWarine. 

44. the oommission (of an 
officer), £nftel(ung0£$atent, 
Seftollung. 

45. it's piain, ed ift flar. 

®eite 36. 

6. I have got, iü) Ijabe. 

7. to try, fcerfudjen. 

9, summit, ©ifcfel. 
a steep cliff , ein ftetfer Reifen. 

10. to plant a ladder against, 
eine Seiter anlegen an. 

cloud, SBolfe. 

13. he is got high , er ijt fyoti) 
fyinaufgefommen. ' 

he wants, er möchte gerne. 

14. to venture up, ftd; Ijinauf* 
Wagen. 

16. hoödwinked, (wörtl. einen 
^ut über ben SBinf) mit *>er* 
bunbetten Singen. 

17. to cross a torrent, über 
einen ©iefübadj fefcen. ' 

stepping-stones, freinerne <Stu* 
fen, <Scr)rittfieine. 

20. fool-hardiness , ^ollfü^n^ 
fyit. 

an extingnisber, ein £öfc^^orn, 

8ic^tr)ttt(r)en. 
26. props, (Stufen, 
to saw through, bur$f£gen. 
29. cratcb, Sttnät. * * 
31. instability, Unbeftänbigfeit. 
42. to pore over, vertieft (eun 
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®tiit 36—38. 
33. a candle, ein $ify. 
34. 1 am at a loss for that, bai 
lann idj mir mdjt erfldren. 

39. walking-stick, (gtyagierflotf . 

40. crooked, gefrümmt. 
43. deception, $dufcfyung. 
at once, fogleüty. 

®tite 37. 

, 2. ghadow, (Statten. 
3. I fancy, idj bilbe mit ein. 

5. sower, @dmann. 

to scatter seed , (Samen aud* 
ftteuen. 

8. hope, Hoffnung. 

9. to reap, ernten. 

14. luminous , leudjtenb , lidjt. 

15. brightness, ©lang. 

16. straightness, ©erabtyett. 
a plum-line, ©enfblei. 

18. uprightness, Sfafrid&ttgfeit. 

19. rectitude, föeblidjfeit. 

20. stability, «Dauer, 
pillar, @dule. 

21. to disentangle, lodtoitfeln. 
to reel off, abtoinben, abljafyeln. 
perplexed, fcertoorren. 

skein of thread, (aud) skain 
gefdjr.) ©hang 3n>irn ober 
©ara. 

24. brooding, brütenb. 

30. demurely, crnftr)aft. 

31. bxidle, Bügel. 

33. confinement , @tnfd)rdn* 

fung. 
36. discretioD, SBefonnentyeit. 

(Seite 38. 

6. estate, &mbgut. 

10. to spoil, toerberben. 

11. 1 am sorry, e$ tljut mir £etb. 
12. to agree, übereinfKmmen. 

16. a sportsman, ein Sagblteb* 
$aber. 

to join in an association, TliU 
glieb eineö SSereinö toerben. 

17. the game, ba$ 2ötft>. 

18. club, et. tfolbe, Äeule, ba* 
Ijer ettoag burdj ^Bereinigung 
(Starfeö, ein jtlub, gefa)lof* 
fene ©efeflföaft. 

21. a close unsociable temper, 
ein »erfd&lo ffenee\ungefettigeö 
©emüty. 

22. niggardly, fniefrig, geiatg. 
24. bis style ofliring, btt&lp 

tvanb fi&t feine £autyaltun$. | 



Stitt 38 u, 39. 

25. petty economy, fteinlidje 
Styarfamfeit. 

26. charity, aBo$lt$dtigfeit. 

27. it was but, eö fear erft. 

34. well stocked, tooljl befefct. 
deer, 9fofljn)ilb. 

35. venison, ftleifdj fcon $odj* 
n?ilb. 

36. frugal, fyarfam. 

38. rautton, $ammelfieif<$. 

39. to be sure, atterbmgä. 
41, to bear ill-will, einem übel 

tnoÖen. 

<&eitt 30. 

1. he is wrong, er r>at Unredjt. 

4. to have a horse upon sale, 
tin *ßferb gum 93erfauf au$* 
fefcen. 

the other day, neulich, ttor 
Jfcurgem. 

5. to take a liking to, £uji be- 
fommen gu. 

to be abont , nalje baran fetyn, 
im ^Begriff fetyn. 

6. fair, (frg. foire) Saljrmarft. 
to be passionately fond of , ent 

leibenfdjaftlidjer ftreunb fetyn 
tton. 

9. to take a longing for, ein 
Verlangen tyaben nad). 

a cutting of a plant, (in Ableger 
»on einer $flange. 

10. his, ber feinige. 

I own, id) gebe gu, gefielje. 

12. to Charge one , einem ben 
Auftrag geben. 

od no aecount, unter feinen 
Umjtönben. 

13. to tarn off a man , einen 
au$ bem 5>ienfte jagen. 

saucy behaviour, trofcigeö, fre* 
djeS (toortl. gefalgeneö) 9$e* 
tragen. 

15. upon his Submission, toenn 
er ftdj reumütig geigen ttmrbe. 

17. civil, JjöfKdJ/ arttg. 

to apply to, ffdj toenben an. 

18. a character, 3eugnifj (eineö 
©ienftboten). 

to entertain, Unterhalt MX- 
fd)affen, in £)ienfl nehmen. 

19. a gentleman, ein feingebit* 
beter SJlann. 

20. to be rid of one, einen lo£ 
Ijaben. 

I am concerned. \$ Vbauxt. 



®titt 39 u. 40. 

25. he was burnt ont, fein« 
brannte ah. 

28. to make up a loss, 
93erlufl erfefcen. 

34. the very next day, fd 
am nddjften £ag. • 

36. to call upon one, einen 

fu$en. 
to take up one's case , ftd) 

3emanben »erroenben. 

40. relief, Unterfiüfeung. 

41. a draught upon a bi 
eine 5üttt?etfung auf 
^Banfiet. 

43. I am my own man 
tdj bin nneber mein eigi 
$en, lieber ber Witt. 

44. to purchase, faufen. 
cart, Darren, ISauemtvagen. 
a team of horses, ein ®cfrc 

«Pferbe. 

I. gift, ®aU, ©efdjenf (\>etgL 
SMitgift). 

6. foible, (ftr. foibl, nid)t fdbO 

7. I was mistaken, id) irrte 
mid). 

to wrong one, einem tlnred)t 

t^un. 
it is a pity, eö ifl (Schabe. 
10. trifle, Äleinigfeit. 
matters of consequence,@ad)eK^ 

«on 9Öi(^tigfeit. 

II. *tis jiatt it is. 

12. exertion, &ujhengtmg. 
21. the plant would not moyt 

safely, bie 9?flange toürbe fH 

nid^t mit ^td^erf;ctt uerfe(et 

raffen* 
24. a seedlipg, ein junge* 

^fldnjdjen, ©efeling. 

26. a note , ein 33iUet. 

28. methinks, mid) büuft, flau 

I think, id) benfe. 
deficiency, Mangel. 
31. to oweamends, tttoa&toit* 

ber gut gu machen fd^ulbig 

fetyn. 
33. Tom, abgefürgt\?on Thomas, 
a string of horses, eine &(ty)>et 

$ferbe. ' . 

35. how have horses gone? toit 
flnb b.$ferbeüerfaufttt)orben? 

y40. a vicious toad, eine lafhp 
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Sette 40 tt. 41. 
«he had like to have killed, 
Et f)ütt Beinahe getobtet, 
i, ®taOhie$t. 
mail-coach people , Seute 
We $o?futf^en galten, $ofc 
(alter. 

«ette 41. 

as fine as needs be, fo fcr)on 
ald eS nur feljn fann. 
gefunb. 

u (SÄÄ&re) (Stute, 
to alter, öerdnbern 
after all, bemnacr), 
.unaccountable^nerfldrlidj . 
in the roain, in ber fyaupU 

W&e. 
to acquit, frei foredjien. 

abgeformt von (Sbwarb. 

i pull off the hat, ben $ut ab^ 

liefen. 



(Seite 41 u. 42. 
your honour, ©uer ©neben, 

gndbiger £err. 
20. misbehaviour , unarttgeö 

Setragen. 

22. to part with, fcr)eiben fcon. 
to make it up with one, fteji mit 

einem triebet auöfoljnen. 
27. anger, 3orn. 
38. reserved, fcerfd&fofFen, ju* 

rücfljaltenb. 

<&eite 42* 

2. to be acquainted, befannt 
roerben, 93efannte fltr) elfter; 
ben. 

5. asunder, (et. abgefonbert) 
auö einanber. 

20. to mend, fu$ vetbeffetn. 

23. I am likely to get it , id) 
roerbe bte ©teile toa^rfc^etu- 
ltdj> erhalten. 



(Seite 42 it. 43. 
27., his interest , fein (Sinffuß. 
to carry it, ben (Sieg b<tt>on 

tragen. 
30. of his own aecord, auQ 

eigenem antrieb, 
on aecount ofparty, aud (polt; 

tifdjen) *Parteirudffo&ten. 
35. the trustees of a school, 

ba$$)ireftorium einet€>$ule. 
aflfected, gerutyrt. 
38. to breathe, atljmett. 

12. to acknowledge , anerfen; 
nen. 

13. errand, 93otfcr)aft; tyier: 
beabftd&tigter 93efu<$. 

17. exeunt, Tat. fte getyen ah. 



DRITTER ABSCHNITT. 



(Seite 44. 

knight-errantry, btemenben 
SHttet. 

i, $eibent$um. 

to rest, ruljen. 

L. a knight, (et. Jtne<$t) 

Sitter. 
[& to »top , anhalten , fteben 

Metben. 
[15. workmanship, %xU\t, 9lu$* 

orbettung. 
18. strictly, genau , aufmerk 

fant. 

24. temptation, ©erfud&ung. 
ierotion, Qtyrfurd&t. 

25. date, 3)otum. 

26. aboVe three years, meljr 
ati brei 3aljre. 

27. smile, Sfidjeln. 

28. to deliver, audfyredjen. 

29. challenge, £erau8forberung 
&mn Broetfam^f. 

®ette 49« 

2. the rests, Sanjenfdjulj. 
te fix the spear in the rests, 
bie fatye einlegen. 



(Seite 45. 
flew, oon to fly, fliegen. 

3. impetuosity, Ungeftum. 
shock, 3ufammenfto§. 
rüde, (rolj) gettjaltfam. 

4. blow, (Stoß, (Sdjlag. 

5. bruised, oerftaudjt. 

6. a trance , ©etdubung , @r* 
ftorrung. 

7. Dniid, <Druibe, *priejfcr ber 
alten ©rttonen. 

9. a sovereign baisam, ein 
Unfoerfalbalfam. 

10. skilral, gefd&icft. 

11. to staun ch (beffer stanch) 
the blood, ba$ ©litt ftinen, 
hemmen. 

12. as it were, gleidjfam. 

14. why, je nun. 

15. yonder, jener, ber bort. 

18, a sigh, ein (Seufzer. . 

19. brethren, ©ruber, 
either of you, jeber »on eud) 

beiben. 
22. bloodshed, ©lui&ergiejjen. 
to avoid, »erljinberti. 
24» to entreat, fltö)entttä)b\ttt\\. 



(Seite 45 u. 46. 
26. fairly, billigertoeife, linear* 
tetif(t). 

31. to be aflfected by, Ofmbruc? 
erhalten »on. 

32. thenceforth , »on bort an. 

35. improYement,93erbefferung, 
Sortfd&ritt. 

36. essay, ©erfudj. 
guardian, ©ormunb, $ffeger. 
to refund, juriwfbegaljlen. 

40. notwithstanding, unge* 

efdjtet. 
a period, ein <Safc. 
40. to be hissed, au£gegifcr)t 

toerben. 

•fette 46. 

1. towithdraw, ftcr)gurüc!$ieljen, 
entfernen. 

2. actor, (Sdjauftrieler. 

4. dejeeted, niebergefiri&lagen. 

8. graces, ©ragie, 9lnmutl;. 

9. gesture, ©ebetbe. 

13. defect ot utterance, geiler 
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<&titt 46 u. 47. 
18. the arthe studied, (ndmltdj 
Styetorif , alfo fonnte er bad 
x nidjt auöfyrecfcen). 

20. to overcome , üBertoinben. 

21. pebble, ätefelffcine. 

26. harangue , Sfcebe (aud bcm 
alfljod&beutfcfcen hrinc, 9ting, 
£rei$ , alfo Sfcebe fcor einend 
SÄenfd&enfreife). 

27. roar, ©eBrütt. 

29. action , Haltung (Slgiren). 

30. looking-glass, Spiegel. 

33. to shrug np the Shoulders, 
bte Steffeln in bie £ölje jieljen. 

to practise, einüben. 

34. pulpit, (Tat. pulpitum, ©ret* 
tergerüft) (Satljeber, Mangel. 

rostnim '), 9fcebnerBür)ne. 

35. a halbert *), #etteBarbe. 
41. to shave, aBrajIren. 

on purpose, abftcr)tlicr). 

44. to go abroad, au$get)en. 

(Seite 47. 

1. to smell of the oil, na<$ bem 

£)el rieben, 
to imply, um ausbeuten, 
elaborate, f ünftfid) ober mü^fam 

aufgearbeitet 

17. as so much taken from 
himself, als rodre iljm eben? 
fo&ieJ entgegen. 

18. to gain credit, ft$ Sfcu^m, 
SW&tung ertoerBen. 

19. to decry, Betreten. 

20. to throw out insinuations, 
Stufe ^intoerfen, (tnögeljeim) 
ju &erfier)en geBen. 

22.to affect,&orgeBen,ffo& jtetlen. 
a lucky hit, ein ©tücf ötomrf. 
24. proficient , einer ber gort* 

[dritte gemalt Ijat. 
< a young proficient in the art, 

ein angeljenber £ün|iler. 

26. Performance, Arbeit. 

27. to hestow, »erleiden. 
31... designing-room , 3*idj* 

nung$faat. 
35. attempt, 93erfudj>. 
37« to become sensible, tt)al)r* 

nehmen. 



JStitt 48 u. 49. 

41. anniversary of the day, 
StoljreStag. 

42. to award prizes, greife 
auöti) eilen. 

®ette 48. 

2. to heighten, er^i3^en. 
varnish, §iraijj. 

4. to contrive, (altfronj. con- 

trouver) SWittel flnben, erbiet* 

ten, fceranfialten. 
artfully, ljinterliftigertoeife. 
to convey drops , Stropf en ein* 

fliegen Tuffen, eiufdjütten. 
phial, (ipidXti , (Schale) gtäfä* 

djen, *ßljioie. 
ö.caustic, (xav0nxog,Brennenb) 

dfcenb, gerfreffenb. 
14. curtain, Solang, 
behold, jtelje ba ! 

16. blotched, Bef<$mufct. 

17. youth, Jüngling. 

to burst into an agony of grief, 
fn ein 3ammergef($rei ml$* 
Bremen. 

18. to betray, »erraten. 

to be undpne, verloren fetyn. 

little less, faum Weniger. 

20. exquisite,- t>ortrejf!ic$, t&p 

li$r 
23. to adjudge the prize , ben 

*ßreiÖ guerfennen. 

27. to defraud, Betrügen, 
hereafter, in Bufunft. 

28. fair competition , e^tttc^e 
2JlitBen>erBung. 

treachery, Sßtnati). 
30. encomlum, (fodtlat. SBort) 
fcoBrebe, 

36. to proscribe, ächten. 

37. triumvirate , (2)reierr)err* 
fdjaft) Regierung *on brei 
Scannern). 

41. mutually, wedjfelStoeife, 

gegenfeitig. 
to condole, Beilagen. 

Veite 40. 

3. ample, retdjlid). 

4. informer, Angeber, SDenun* 
&iant. 



6ette 49—51. 
5. of course, natürltdj. 

8. disappointment, fetylgef 
gene ßoffnwng. 

11. groan, @>ti3$nen. 
to extort, auäfcreffen. 
13. amazing, erftaunlid). 
20. tears, ßtyxen, 2^rdm 
24. to beheadj ent^u^tci 

26. to record, überliefern. 

27. languishing, ba^ittfd}» 
tenb. 

39. tribe, SriBti«, eine Stt 
lung bed röm. 3Jo(fe$ 
fang« 3, gulefct 35). ' 

40. aedileship , bad 5(mt < 
8ebil, SCuffttipt üBer *f 
tidfc>e ©eBäube unb $efo«j 
ber öffentlichen <5fyau$ 

41. to defray, Befreiten. 

42. shows, gejtfid&feiten. 

Veite 30. 

3. sports, ©piele. 
5. Crichton *). 

9. to fence, festen, 
bound, @J>rung. 
antagonist, (grtecfj.) (Segne 
14.challenge,4?erau$forbcn 
the learned, bte ©eleJjrten. 
20. reach, 33ereil$. ' 

29. an extempore poem, 
®ebid?t aud bem @tegtr 

31. unpremeditated, nü$t 
Ijer überbackt. 

commendation , £oB, CM 
lung. 

33. stupendous, erfiauulid 

34. aecomplishment, 93tlbu 

gtoeig. 
it becomes, eö gekernt. 

39. to exhibit, gur @<$<HI 

skill in horsemanship, ®ef 
tidjfeit im leiten. 

40. match, Söettflreit. 
tilting, £angenfrec$en. 

41. game, (gfyiet. 

Veite 81. 

2. dice, SEBürfet. 
tennis 4 ), SBaüftjiel. 



l ) ^atÄoftrmn'i .$#naBeI, (S^ifföfc^naBel , t>on ben an ben SÄebnerBüljnen angeBra 

erbeuteten wftMfofifefa* z ) %H- hallebarde, aom gotr). barta, Sßtit, 5lrt; eigtl. helmb 

J&elm jerfymgfrt lb£^?) 3amed (Sri er) ton, einer ber merftomrbigjien frühreifen SReil 

^ar g^I^^JgjmhaA, unb flaxb 158^. <lx ^amxsdt au* Ux t^\u.<^UdE|en gamnl 

&tvarte. ' y-JOmWittt Wrb »on ©tumy (,utÄ tia^ \\|xa ^w <§>\\^\^ ^w». \v«^! 
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»ite 51 tt. 52. 

>, $a$quiü, ©pott* 

ne*). 

, Sßeinfdjenfe. 
jmemory, ein Bei) att* 
treued ©ebdc^tnif*. 
, £erfagen. 
tke, im (Spiele fefcen. 
e , foan. ©olbmünge. 
the stage, bte 93üljne 
n. 

tance, SÖibernrillen. 
ird a pass, einen «&ieB 
tog fcariren. 
*>ergeub«n. 

rast through, burdj* 
burdjBoljren. 
$ofmeifter, ©rgieljer. 
, focfex. 
, ftärmifö. 

ival, (it. camavale, 
Steift »erklingen, im 
\a% gut gajtengett). 
3 , (tat. perambulare) 
ctytodrmen. 
ess, ©etoanbtljeit. 
ar, Stnfüfcrer. 
U (Weöf^n) Bögltng, 
t. pupillus,unmünbiger 

gated, aufgeftac^elt. 
•ning, $rauer(»on al)b. 
n, trauern, fcertoanbt 
irren unb Tat. moerere, 
n). 

Seite 92. 

mlcate, einwarfen. 

up, aufergiefyen. 

>, (it. motto, SBort). 

tan of sense , ein »er* 

ger SJiann. 

ggravate, fdjtoerer ma* 

uBertreiBen. 

jonnds, üBer aUe ©ren- 

InauS. 

1, Sabung, Saft. 



Veite 93. 

2. drought, (fyr. brout)£rocfen* 
Ijeit (fcon dry). 

3. faint, (com irifd&en faine, 
f#tt>ad) toerben) matt, o^iu 
mdc^tig. 

4. boundary, ©rengen. 

5. to pant, fdmtadjten, feidjen 
(vom frg. panteler, feigen, 
et. lat. pantex, SBBanfi). 

7. to chirp, (girren) gtoitfd&ern. 
to bleat, Blöcfen. 
10. sheaf, ©arBe. 

13. breeze, (frg. brise, it. brezza, 
leidjter rauher Söinb) 33rife, 
leichter SDinb. 

14. spiee, (frg. epice, üom 
fydtlat. species für ©pece* 
reien) ©ettmrge. 

20. scarcity, (von scarce , et. 
farg) SDtangel. 

21. suffocation, (Erjtfcfen. 

26. to bubble up # aufhatten. 

27. rill, (lat. rivulas) «allein, 
meadow, (et. WlatU) SBtefe. 
28.fragrance,2Öo$lgerudj> (f t>&U 

lat. fragrantia, ©enta)). 

29. to quench, löfäen. 

35. to repine, (ttertoanbt mit 
$ein, frg. peine, tat. poena) 
mifftergnügt fetyn, murren. 

41. mean, gemein, niebrig. 

Veite 94. 

3. mound, £)amm. 

5. to sweep away, a>egraffen. 

13. charity cbildren, Straten* 

finber. 
to throng in, Ijereinbrdngen. 
15. meeting-house , Söettyauö 

(ber biffentirenben ©emein* 

ben). 
alley, ©dfjdjen. 
17. to dip, tauten. 
19. Quaker, »onto quake, gtt* 

tern, toeil fie Bei iljren cjottl. 

(Eingebungen in ein 3tttern 

geraten, 
attire, Reibung. 



®titt 54 u. 55. 
20. sedate, gefegt. 

23. Methodist, Stn^dnger btr 
»on Soljn 9Be$lety gegriuu 
beten @efte. 

meanly habited, fa)ti($t ge* 
fteibet. 

24. demeanour, SBeneljmen. 

25. Baptist, £dufer, ©efte, 
beren Äinber Bei ber Saufe 
untergetaucht »erben. 

27. serrice, ©otteöbienft. 
to resonnd, toiberljallen. 
responsive prayers , fÄefaonfo* 

rien, ©eBete, biebie ©emeinbe 

taut fprtc$t. 
32. strains of music, Tteld 

bieen. 
tinkling, ©eflinget. 
35. mental devotion , geifttge, 

innere 3lnbadjt. 
40. whisper, ©eftüfter. 

Veite 99. 

30. congregation, ©emeinbe. 

22. promiscuously, unter ein* 
anber sermifdjt. 

it chanced, ber ßufall n>otlte. 

23. a fit of apoplezy, tin 
@$taganfatf. 

he lay for dead, er tag rote tobt 
ba. 

25. beholder, 3ufdjauer. 

26. to flock round, ftdj fäjaaren* 
n>eife um einen brdngen. 

27. Churchman, ein Stntjdnger 
ber 8anbe$fird&c (anglifan. 
£o$ftrd&e). 

28. to lift , in bie #ölje IjeBen. 
a Dissenter, ein abtrünniger 

tton ber angtifamfdjen 4?od&> 
tircfye, ein 2)iffentirenber. 

29. to wipe, aBtotfdjcn. 

30. smelling bottle, SRiccfc 
pfds>d)en. 

assiduously, eifrig, emftg. 
32. comfort, tröften. 
38. faction, Partei, 
to subvert, umwerfen. 



galtet! tagt benSall ni#t fatlen! abgeleitet, baS Beim ©altftiet in granfrei* aut?ge* 

irb. 

SEBirb fcon ©ifyert tton lambeau , Summen , aBgeteitet, fommt aBe« to<t$rf<$cinti$ vorn frg. 
^ Xrinftieb , toetdjeS eigentlich ber Smperati» ion lamper , taft mi» audfaufttt, ift. 5)a« 
ladottitt, f«. pasquinade, fommt öom it. pasquino fjet •, (o Mlt-^taU^ ^w^bb»^ 
h in Vom an &#, ma n getod^nH« fatirifäe *««U^^1»^^*««^.^^ 
thßiegu tßarti, im i3. 3a§r^unbert \)on Slobext ^ox^ow ^t$tato*k 
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<&tite 36. 

4. lenity, SWilbe. 

8. Toid, (fran$. Tide) leer, ent* 
BWöt. 

10. to convey, vorbringen. 

11. a mechanio, ein £anb* 
toerfer. 

to trample upon, mit güfjen 
treten. 

13. to be doomed, vom ©<#i(f* 
fol verbammt fein. 

14. to shriiik mto, guruifflnfen. 

15. to Bting, (stung, stung) 
auffta<$eln. 

to forbear, unterfaffen. 

lö. to make obeisance, ftcfy 

verbeugen. 
23. wreck, krümmer. 

36. frame, jttjtyerbau. 

37. oheek, SBange. 

• 39. to eye, anfd)auen. 
45. ransom, Söfegefb (aud fr). 

redemption u. tat. redemptio, 

£o$faufung). 

@eite 37. 

2. to check, (Sinljalt fljun, 
bfinbtgen. 

5. corsair , (vom frang. courir, 
qni court la mer) ©eerfiuber, 
(Sorfar. 

10. a ßuit of apparel, 9fa8* 
rufhtng in Jtteibern. 

12. fetters, geffem. 

14. the flutter, (et. ©effotter) 

Unruhe. 
18. to dispatch business , ®e* 

fdjtffte abfertigen. 
20. to ingratiate one's seif 

with, fldj bei einem htlitU 
\ machen. 

25. to fit out, auörufien. 
to slip, fölityfen loffen. 
36. to pour out, ausgießen. 
39. transport, (Sntgücfen. 
42. to founder, fd&ettern, 

ftranben. 

®ette 38. 

2. scorn, @<#madj. 

9. to cancel, vernieten. l ) 
18. to apprize, bena($ri($tigen. 



®titt 58—60. 
14. genuine, ädjt (vom latein. 
genuinus, angeboren, unver* 

mm 

23. design, $Ian. 
to solieit, erfudjen. 
25. share, 5(nt^eil. 
28. to dissuade, abreben. 

30. the sueeeeding, bad ©e* 
fingen. 

31. to agree, übereinfommen. 
38. plough, $fiug. 
harrow, (fgge. 

tool, SÖerfyeuge. 

41. to expostulate, regten, 
prosperous, günfHg« 

<&eite 30. 

1. to put into a port, in einen 

£afen einlaufen. 
3. pickaxe, @)n$art. 
shovel, ©Raufet, 
to dig, graben, 
to refine, Idutem. 

5. to hire, mieten. 
7. stout, ftorf. 
harness, ®cfdt)trr. 

16. he could not help, er 
tonnte nidjt umljin. 

17. bore , (3mp. von to bear) 
tragen. 

19. to divert, belufHgen. 

20. farm, ®ut. 

21. to raise cueumbers, ®ur* 
!en gießen. 

22. lad, Surfdje. 

23. good luck, gut ©lue?. 
30. to scorch, fengen, ver* 

brennen, 
skin, £aut. 
30. ore, (Sr*. 
40. berry, Seere. 

42. to crawl, frieden. 

<&eite 60. 

1. to toil, l)art axUihn. 

2. husbandry^anbtoirtljfdjaft. 

6. to prosper beyond etc., 
beffer fortfommen ald. 

7. to yield, abwerfen. 

10. at leisure times, in SWufe* 

ftonben. 
21. bark, Sfcinbe. 
23. agreement, Uebereinfunft. 



(Seite 60—63. 
24. to interfeip with, fl<$ 

f<$en in. 
30. to aecommodate, autfjelffl 
32. exorbitant, übertrieben. ! 
34. to purchase, laufen. 

41. to resent, übel nehmen. 

®eitc 61. 

21. of course, natürlid). 
23. to trot, traben, 
to overtake, einholen. 
26. degeneraey , %u&a\ 

»erberbt^eit. 

32. fashionable, getooty 
ber SRobe getn&f . 

33. the fashionables, bie 
nehmen. 

40. crown, Aronentyaler. 

42. abuse, ßanl 

®eitt 62. 

1. noon, SÄittag. 

2. to manage one's bushu 
ju SBerfe geljen. 

3. to mind, ftet) befümmern. 

4. threats, SDroljungen. 
I bid him begone (be gone), 

Ijieg i$n fw& padtn. 
6., to coxnply, ttiHfo^ren, u< 
geben. 

14. docks, @d&tff$bocren. 
anvil, 9mboö. 

15. blacksmith, ©robfty 

16. I am for, i<r) traute 
nadj. 

22. viz., abgefürgt vom latefau] 
videlicet , nämfi$ (NB. . 
ftorodjen Wirb e$ enttoebet 
wit [ju »tffen] ober namely, 
oft au$ videlicet). 

29. to fit, anorbnen, anvaffe«. 1 

43. clock, 2Banbnljr. 
45. weight and . string , (St* 

nri$t unb <§djnur. 

®ettc 63. 

1. axle, 51c^fc. 

2. wire, 5)raljt. 
brass, SUlefftng T 

30. to revolve , ftc3t> umbre^en, 
umtvdljen. 

to set up, verurfa$en. 



l ) fftatij. cancelJer, etoad ®efc$riebeneö bur<#frr«ä)en , et. fran$. cancel, mttteflat. can-j 
ceJ/as, (Bittexäjot (hälfet Stänqü), alfo "en taxrant o\x cto\awi\,\^mVai^^\x«te k 4ft^lume ,# 
7// mterftrifyn but$fttti$tn. 
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ritt 63— 65. 
;, Jtfingeln. 
inging , jum fcduten 

rley, parlamentiren, 

tbeln. 

li, jerfdjlagen. 

aind , einen erinnern 

it ont of the way, 

galten. 

Schleier. 

üp, 33efc^tt>erbc. 

sgress, überfdjreiten. 

lerish, unterhalten, 

vaü, tyerrfd&en, be* 

all, aertoeilen. 
ing, um fldj greifenb. 
£nfertau. 

die 64* 

Stubirgimmex. 

Hon, 9tod&flnnen. 

uretybringenb. 

slocate , oerrenfen, 

n. 

rel, tum gemifcljter 

»mein. 

lf, junger £unb. 

fhmbföenf, Getier- 

lcumber, entlebigen. 

ion f 93etfrfimmelung. 

gs, $oBelft>dne. 

roljbadj. 

ie, pöbeln. 

loa}. 

t. 

>, 2Äafc$ine. 

a. 

&IägeI. 

sh, gerfc$mettern. 

>eite 69. 

Streif, Äunfiftöcf . 

plump, tolpifd). 

after, nactyfdjreien. 

, treiben, brängen. 

fafy, GHnpfäljlung. 

uöeinanber. 

;el (aum £emtnen be$ 

>er Spiere.) 

aty, ertourgen. 

uHenbrißer. 

<Sdjanm t / 



Seite 65—67. 
14. brains, ©e^trn. 
flau,. £>ref<$ftegel. 
16. to maim, aerftümmeln. 
carcase, 9laö, fceidjnam. 

16. bnllfinch, ©impel, SßluU 
(Inf. 

17. to hatch, au^eefen, au$* 
Brüten. 

to soar, fdjtoeben, ftet) auf« 

fdjnnngen. 
19. denizen, freier ^Bürger, 
to fledge, flügge iverben. 
.20. wicked, gottlod. 
to grasp, greifen. 
26. rent, £au0$ind. 

29. to dread, fürchten. 

30. gripe, SDrucf, ®riff. 
urchin, lofer 33u&e. 
fondness, Sdrtttdjfett. 

31. resentment, 9ta(r)e. . 

42. knitting-needle , ©trief* 
nabel. 

44. to drag, fdjteppen. 

45. wires, SDrajjtgitter. 

<&titt 66. 

3. cock-chafer, SHaifäfer. 
6. breeches, $ofen. 

8. grin, ©rinfen. 

9. to empale, ftnefjen. 
corking-pin, bie größte &rt 

(Stecfnabeln. 
23. to^natch np, auffd&nappen, 

ergreifen, 
dung-fork, SWipgaBcI. 
pan, Pfanne. 
29. trifler, faber SWenfd?, 

£änbler. 
brink, SÄanb. 
31. to whistle, pfeifen, 
barbed hook, 3Biber§ac!en. 
33. to writbe, flc$ frümmen 

(oor @djmer$en). 

35. vital, lebenbig, »oll geben. 

36. bait, Socffpeife, JWber. 
45. lobster, Kummer, SReer* 

freba. 

®ette 67. 

1. wheel, Stab. 

2. to roast, braten. 

to skin, bie $aut abgießen. 

3. frying pan, ^Bratpfanne, 
to scourge, geißeln. 

4. wanton, tooüüfiig. 

5. nibble, $i3bet. 

6. ainanuensis, €>djrcibeT. 






®riU 67. 

7. to tickle, ftfceln. 

wrist, #anbgelenfe. 

9. flea, glol*. 

14. monitor, ©rmaljner. 

20. to throb, beben. 

22. bull, (mall bwla, aber 
tt>aljrf<$etnli<Jjer fcom lat. bos) 
berSButle, $ulloc$$, @tier. 
2)ad engl, steer tfi blöd ein 
junger £)$« (f. oben 17,42). 

ferry, (to fare, fahren) Heber* 
faljrt, gäljre; feny-boat, bie 
%tyu, UeberfaljrtSboot. 

26. to twist , (et. gtoirnen, r u. 
s ttertoanbeln f$ öfter h>ie 
lost, verloren, chosen, erfo* 
ren) flehten. 

rope-fashion , naef) 5lrt cincd 
Seiled. 

28. dinner, 2Rtttageffen , »cm 
alten $if$gebet : dignare 
Domine etc., baljer mittellat. 
dignerium*, disnerium, ital. 
desinare, frj. diner. 

31. to spy, fpdtjen, frg. espier, 
fpioniren, bie fielen $articip. 
$rdf. ftnb att 9tarl)a^mung 
bed ©erict)tö^ unb 5lbvofaten? 

tnrnip,9tübe. (Brassica rapaL.) 

32. to scramble, flettem. 

33. meal, SWaljl,3Jtaljlgeit(attC$ 
feine« SWe^l). 

34. mooring, ba$9ln?em,moor- 
ings, ^afenanfer, 9LnUTp\a%, 
ton moor, bad SWoor, ber 
aWorafl, untiefe, fei$te<Stelle, 
gum Slnfem paffenb. 

to float , (et. flutten) auf beut 
2Baffer fd^n)immen. 

36. to toss, flogen, T;in« unb 
^ertoerfen. 

37. action, dtec^td^anbel/^ro« 
ge§ ; to bring (enter ob. l&y) 
an action against, eine jttäge 
toiber3emanb eingeben, einen 
geri(^tlt(r) belangen. 

40. trial, (üon to try, toerfudjen, 
prüfen), $robe, 93erl;ör, ge« 
ri<r)tli$e Unterfuc^ung. 

yersns, (lat.) gegen. J)n engl. 
$rogef fa^en ^e^t btefeö lat. 
SBort jtoiWen Jtläger unb 
Shtgeflagte. 

41. myLord, (Rietet Vö«bew. 
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®ette 68. 

1. ju*y» (*ow fa- jurer) @e* 
f<r)n>orene, Scr)ttmrgeri<$t. 

oounsel, SlntoaU. 

2. indict, (for. inbeit) lat. in- 
dictus, gericr)tli<# Belangen. 1 ) 

5. coach, (t>om frang. coche, 

fcmbfutfcfce , lakin. concha, 

SWuWel) tfutfd&e. 
8. thinkable , benfbar , ein für 

btefe ©elegenljett gefdjmie* 

bete$ 3Bort. 

10. guilty, (angelf. gylt, pro». 
. ©ülte, ©elbfd&ulb, Steuer) 

fdjul&tg im moral. Sinn. 

11. bull ifi Ijier ein ffiortfoiel, 
benn in bjefent Sinne tyeifjt 
e$ ein SBiberfyrud), ein %tfy 
ler; SdjulauSbrutf : 330(1/ 
Sdjnifcer. 2 ) 

13. nonsuited, abgetmefen (»om 
frang. suivre), ni<$t »erfolgt, 
baljer nonsuit, 9lufl)ebung ob. 
3nrü<fn>eifung einer Ä&ge. 

18. overrule , (übertodltigen, 
übertoiegen) alö ungültig oer* 
werfen. 

20. colour (5GBortfptel) colour 
ffarbe, to colour, färben, be* 
förmigen, Sfafiridj geben. 

22. reference, SBerroetfung. 
award, Urtt)eil. 

23. acquit, <frj. quitter, oer« 
laffen) loSfyredjen. 

26. water-bailif, glußittft>cf tor, 
ein ^Beamter , ber ben Sifdj* 
Ijanbel beauffldjtigt unb ben 
Slufjgoll einnimmt. 

27. to issue, (altfrg. issir, it. 
uscire , lat. ezire (mageren) 
erlaffen. 

28. travers, aucr) traverse, 
9fcecr)t$eintt>anb, güljrung beö 
©egen&etoeifeä. JDie Sütfeüu 
anberljdufung biefer SBörter 
tft ironifdj ; whereas fommt 
befonberS in ber ©ericfctS* 



Seite 68 u. 69. 
fyradje r»or, rote unfer altb. 
fintemal. 

30. compos mentis, (lat.) XU- 
redjnungöfäljig, einer, ber fei* 
ned ©erfianbeö mddjtig ifi. 

31. to administer an oath, 
einem einen (§tb abnehmen. 

settle , (fefifefcen) in Drbnung 

bringen, 
attorney, (latein. ad, gu, torno, 

toenberi) eine *Perfon, an bie 

man ftdr> toenbet , baljer Situ 

roalt, Slbootat. 

33. Charter, ©efefceöurfunbe. 

34. record, SDofumeni, Ur* 
funbe. 

36. nicety, Subtilitdt , Stffc* 
• finbigfeit. 

37. quibbling , (oon quib ober 
quip , Sticfc , baljer to quib, 
fiidjeln) in äBortftnelen reben, 
nrifceln. 

<&titt 69. 

1. adventive , Abenteuer (lat. 
advenire, Ijergufommen , ba? 
ber ital. awenturare, burdj 
3ufall gu ettoaö fommen, tU 
toag unternehmen, aucr) ba$ 
beutfdje Abenteuer flammt 
baoon Ijer. 

mason, Maurer ; f rang, magon, 
ital. mazzone , urfyr. ntefccn 
= fdimeiben, Ijauen, baljer 
Steimnefc, SRcfeger, mefceln. 

3. Saint Monday, ber. i). $kom 
tag, b. t. machte einen blauen 
Sfcontag. 

5. earn, (dritten, latein. aro, 
ädern) Ijicr: oerbienen. 

6. to rouse, geioaltfam auf* 
toeefen. 

knock, Hopfen, et. fnaefen, fdjal* 
len, einen fcr)lagenben Schall 
oerurfad&en, mit einem Schall 
gerbredjen. 



Seite 69. 

7. behold, (ben^ltäat 
r)tnl)alten) anfd)aue 
bliden. 

teil, lang, Ijodj, grofj,f 
meagre, mager, (/uax^ 
gebeljnt, lang, latein 
frang. maigre). 

8. hark, Ijordjen. 

ye, altere gorm oon y( 

10. a job, fleine 9W 
coup , §hb , Sdftlag 
eine niebriße, unbe 
Arbeit, bte gleid)f 
(ginern S$lag dl 
toerben faun). 

11. Senor, bad fpam 
ital. Signor, engl. S 

16. priest , (frang. pre 
presbyter, Ttqeoftvtt 
itQF.oflvs, alt, bie 9Cel 
jtirc^e) Sßriefter. 

lane, enge ©äffe. 

18. key, (frang. clef, 
vis) Sdjlüffel. 

creak, fnarren. 

winding, ftc^) loinbenb, 

lock, S$lof}(an ber 21 
altnorb. loka, 9Hege 
loquet , ^linfe , etto 
nieberfdUt unb bu 
StieberfaUen Detf^lt 

20. bolt, Siegel, ei 
^oÄifi, $feil, »on 1 
artigen gorm, to bolt 

corridor, (ital. corridc 
correre, laufen, \ok Q 
ge^en) glurgang. 

22. dimly, matt, ftri 
leuchtet, et. bdmmer 

25. vault , (frang. voi 
volta, oom lat. volvo 
too^er auti) toolben 
baö ©etoölbe. 

39. mansion, (latein. 
«Aufenthalt, Sffio^nur 
maison) ^auptfd(^li( 
©ebdube. 



*) JDief gefebie^t guerfl in ftolge beö Ortöpoli^eioer^örö , fobann fommt ed oor b 
Jury, 24 angelesene , eiblid^ oerfcflidjtete SWdnner , bte naä) Slb^rung ber Beugen unb j 
u befHmmen ^aben , ob ©runb ber 3uldffic\feit einer 5lnflage ba fei ober nicr)t ; auf ty 
in flnbet erft baö ^au^tüerbor t>or bem ®ertcr>tÖl)of unb ber Common Jury, ober bei 



I 



febtoorenen ftatt , bie bals .Sc^ulbig ober Unfd^ulbig auöguftre^en ^aben. *) tiefer 

fommt von ber ^d^frlicr)en SButle l)er , bie bie (Sngldnber für alled baö gelten. *) doA^c 

alt. bol, mljb. dolde, 93aumtoi^fe(, mrt>. jefet noej JDolbe, bie Sfcifce ber ©etodd)fe ; feb^og. 

gauptaß eine§ &aum$. 3n tall liegt auet) meinen« nur bie 3bee »on lang, fd)lanf, i 

Gfmnbe, a tau pine, & tall chimney, a tall man,' c&tx u\äj\ ä, \,^mv^&S(»aai. 



TMnwi elohniü. 

Seite 70. 
abnehmen, atibeutfä) toÄfine n 
tootiei äßarjn — leer , irrig, 
nie in ffialjnfinn, äBaljnloni 

raggort, iumrtdjt , Von rag, 
(fäimt,) Gumpen, Gabpen. 

crew, SSanbe, Srfjaar '). 

gipsv, 3igeuner, auS Egyptian, 

18. hovel, f leine £Ütfe , (ct. 
baS £öfel, Heiner J&of). 

to accont, (ftanj. 



Eintreten, ein 
.9. curmudgBo 
Änirf et *), 



ju ein 
i ante ben. 



tut 69«. 70. 

WH ghoit, ©eifl) gei* 

ntifefcliecj. 

, {com fraitj. porter, 
>flWte. 8"fie •» 
it im -Heujtern jtis 
tattlid}. 

giara, franj. Jane,) 
Änig. 

Seite 70. 

nt, (tat. paTimentnm) 

aui Steinten, Qtt e 
J, tieij-t gefttjlagener 

batjer Sw«- 

(tat. oblitero) etwaS 
beneB auSftreiifieii, 
tri; Ülttrjailpt Ber* 
. Bertiigen. 
labH ein tli, Bon mifftn , 
ben 3BegIei<$t raufen 

. allie, @ang) @% 

urc]) T auS. 

at. tolln, in bie 4% 

talling a hell, 9n- 

einer ©fette, baffer 

a teilt, matntinus) bie 

Ootttebietsjl bei Slit-- 

:« Inges. 

(lateia. pello, in ©(; 

fe^en) ©loctenftfaK. 
, (fpr. S^cnil) tm. 
SJtanaba vorbeifliegt. 
he best of bis wuy. 
ferjleunig sie moglitp. 
.ye, bell- £age, Sei er- 

i, mager, bütr, et. 
a[t, »leKetdjt m« to 
mit lei ©orftjlt* ge, 

rilpert leitet eS vom ftanj. eme , StnWadjS , ab , aber biet »atirfdjeinlid}er fommt e* 
I, SDtenfdjenmenge , Born ©leidjeS Sebeuftnben angelf. cruth, ffiefellfttjaft. ') Madj 
>om franj. coeor merhant, aber rt>ar)rfch. com ital. caramogio, 3werg,. ') Sütticb. 
ber grüfjten 3J}ufd>e[fainmlungen ber SSSelt , bie ffe bent imennütliefern Cfif« beS Sienr 
verbanft, ber in bet SWittt beS porigen 3a$rfumber(S fett« unb beffen Scfycffate $. D. 
feinen "Sinfonien ffiBanbermtgen burd) »tele Cänbd", angeblid; nad) einer von ®r>botSt) 
ijjten Gebenefdjilbtrung , in bent r)ier aufgenommenen ©tütte befdjrieben Ijat. *) Ülait) 
n sikla, treiben, lat.cello, percello, ju ©oben werfen, erftbuttern, fdjlagen, ab« 
ort to quell, meberfcntcfen , baS früher aud) Übten btbeutttc, unb mit quälen txrwanbt 
ial.guena, franj. guerre, Bon »irren, angelf. »yrre = Ärieg, unb ni*t wie gewötjiu 
itet wirb »on wehren, bat Bon Wabren, angelf. varjan, abftammt, unb mit bem bat itat. 
ftanj. gnerir, tjeilen, Berwanbt ift 9 ) 9)on bnoy, bie ©oje, fri, bouee, ein ©tuet $otj 
Eonne, welche bind) ein Seil am »nler befeftigt auf bem SSSaff« bie Stelle be8 StnterS 
ie Sojen bienen bauptfddjfldj wie bit ftanOf\fS(lt ^ ^«yM^M»^\ A ySqta jtsg 
tfn mi ittm Knbinbai pon Reinen«» Safytjtaftm \m $a\cw ) \a\iM>i ^/mimm *»* 



alle* erb>fdjenb , r/abfüdjrig, 
landlord, (jord, jufdmmerigefi'ft 

auS bem angelf. taford, berf. 

UrfprungS) betfterr beäEon; 

btS, ©utsbejther, unb int en^ 

gerenSinn$auSberr,3Dirt^- 
21. shagged. jottig, raub,. 
eyebrcrwB,SIugeniraue,(9ugen= 

brauneiftbieoerberbteSorm). 
27. dec-ay, (frj. dechoir, lat. 

cadere, fallen) Süerfafl, !(b; 

29. contriTC, auSfinnen. 

patcb, (it. pe 7.lo, gefen, Stnd,) 
bar)cr to patch np, mit Gopc 
pen bebttfen, fluten, aue= 
beffetn ; BrbB. Batftfen. 

37. miserty , gttjtg , Sit j. Bon 
miser, (lat. miser) ein elenbet 
Hlenfd), (SeijljiilS. 

41. frtar, (frj tthn) Äloftet. 
brütet 

44. to t&ke the law of orte, 
3emanbcn Bettlagen. 



®e.tc 71. 

2. to groan, (et. greinen) ftöfjs 
nett, feufjen. 

to moau, Weltlagen, winfeln. 

4. tenant, einer, ber dneSSofis 
nnng ober ein @ut inne t)at, 
ein !Rieft)«mann, 9Jäci)tct. 

9. to daunt , (franj. dompter, 
(atein. domitare, bejwingen) 
in Sdjredenfe&en, muttjloS 
madjen. 

10. ahape, (et fdjaffen) @ec 
fralt. 

baa, (et. $ad, franj. bagage) 
S«(T. 

14, deronet, BerRorBen. 

19. to ravaal, offenbaren. 

23. Ehell-gatherer, Sltufdjeh 
fatnmler*). 

Huy, altett|umlidje @tabt an 
ber Staus (Mens«). 

to kill, tobten *)■ 

»ages. (franj. gage) Gotjn. 

powder and sbot , $uk>er unb 
fflfcf, 

foreign, fremb (ans frembem 
Sanbc, Born ital. foreatiera, 
Ben fuori, (atein. foras, nad) 
aufttti); tVJiioitljni stränge, 
fremb, üieiliaupi nnbefannt. 

war, Ärieg ') 

saving, ausgenommen. 

«eite 72. 



baoyant, tjeteub, erbe&enb. t ). 
leagae , bie franj. Sieue = 3 

engl. SR eilen. 
leaaon, ftanj. laiion, vom tut 
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€ette 72 u. 73. 
satio, bad ©den, alfo eigent* 
lid&<Saatjeit,bann üBerljaupt 
3fa^ireögctt. 

prolific, (latein. von proles unb 
facio) frudjtBar. 

forenoon , Vormittag , noon, 
SO^ittag, dorn tat. nona , bie 
neunte @tunbe, £auvtmaljk 
gett (coena) ber dornet, unb 
batyer gur Segeidjnung beö 
SWittogeffenö unb btx$laf)U 
geit übertäubt. 

leisure, (frang. loisir, vom lat. 
licet, eä iß erlaubt, fielet frei) 
freie Seit, SRuge. 

gloomy , (angelf. glommung, 
Dämmerung, prov. glumm) 
büfter. 

to handle, anfafien, berühren. 

Rhenish, SRtyemWem. 

dawn , (vom urfyr. to dayen, 
tagen, b&mmern) SDamme* 
rung. 

a square, WiSrtl. Cluabrat/ vier* 
eefiger *ßlafc , freier *ßlafc in 
einer (Stabt. 

to muffle, einmufefa, »ermum- 
men, einfüllen. 

(Seite 73. 

flurried, Beunruhigt, Beftürgt 
(verwaubt mit bem norbb. 
flirren = einen gitternben 
<Scr)ein ober ©lang von fld) 
Werfen). 

to seize , ergreifen (frg. saisir, 
ba$ vom aljb. sezzan, fefcen, 
abkommt, guerft in 33e(tfc 
fefcen, unb bann in SBefty 
nehmen). 

poniard , £)oldj (frg. poignard, 
von poing, lat. pugnus, bte 
Sauft). 

blow, @d)lag, ©treidj, ©toß 
(et. Blauen = fragen, ba8 
nicr)t t>ön Blau r)erftammt, 

v fonbern com gotr). bliggvan, 
aljb. blivan, pluan, fcfylagen). 

ilight, et. f<$li$t, fct)le<$t, von 



<&titt 78 u. 74. 

geringem SDert^e , gering, 

leidjt. 
struggle, £Bmüljung, Äanivf 

(verwaubt mit ftraudjeln unb 

flreidjen = Ijauen , fdjtagen, 

einen (Streif verfemen), 
to wrest , einem etwa$ au§ ber 

«&anb ringen (angelf. wrae- 

stan, Von wreussen). 
hüt (von galten), ba$ £eft, ®e* 

fdfl an einem £)egen. 
madness, $olUjeit; mad, t$$s 

ric$t, waljnfinnig, vom ital. 

matto, (idtot, fuxtaiog. 
to waver, fd&wanfen, latent« 

W«fP8 f««/ wn wave, 

SBoge. 
to witness, 3euge fein (vom alt* 

engt, to wit, wiffen). 
customer, Jftmbe (von custom), 

frang. coutume, lat. consue- 

tudo, ©ewoljnljeit. 

«Seite 74, 

6. galley, ©aleere, frg. galere, 

Hai galea, galera, mittellat. 

galea, ©eefdjiff, yavkogßafo 

fdjiff, latein. gaulus, to^önig. 

ßauffatyrteifdjiff. 
scaffold, <Sct)affot *). 
that's für that is. 
harkee für hark ye, Ijordjet ! 
gallows, ©alaen (angelf. galga 

=Äreug, ©algen). 
alternative, SBaljl gtttfd&en gWei 

SMngen. 
to convict, überführen, als 

fdjulbig Beweifen. 
risk, ©efaljr, ital.risico, mittel; 

lat. rescussa, eigentl. bie ge« 

WaltfameSHHeber^olimg einer 

ßanblung. 
to share, feilen (altb. fd&eeten 

=fc$neiben, feilen.) 
villain , (Schürfe, frang. vilain, 

garffig, von mittellat. villa- 

nus, Bdurifö. 
to turn out, eine SBenbung 

nehmen, auffallen. » 



<&titt 74 u. 75 
recollection , SBieberfi 

be$ ©eifieS, (Srinne 
disguise , Söerfteibung 

guiser, vom Hat gi 

von SBeife = Slrt c 

alfo eine anbere 2 

nehmen, 
twelve years ago, vor 

ren , für are gone, 

über , baljer ago in 

ten fie^t. 
to try, verfugen, un 

vor ®eri#t Bringen 
habit, ©etoofjnljett. 
at all erents, auf a 

{ebenfalls. 

Qbtitt 7S 

dis'crepancy, SGBtberfrr 
gel anUeBeremjHma 
discrepo, von crepo, 
aIfo:ni<^tgufammet 
tönen. 

3. beam, <&tTafyl, Vi 
Saum, halfen, W 
auä) einen ftärferen, 
ren Strahl Bebeutet 

spire, f^i^tger ^urm, 
spira, ba$ ©etvunbi 

pinnacle, Btune. (Stixt 
naculum, ©tebel). 

to hush, (HUe fein *). 

to loiter , r)erumtotter 
umlj ergeben. 

to chime, (von ®lotf en) 
löuten. 

chimes, ©locfenf^iel, 1 
wirb Batb von eimb 
vom ital. chiaman 
Balb Von ehirme, 
verworrener €drm, a 

pier, (frg. pierre, (Stein 
#afenbamm. 

cable , Slnfertau, ©<#i 

to moor a boat, ein 
einen (Stein, 39lod 
Binben. 

bustle, Unruhe, ^<5rm, 
tiafeit, von busy. 



$oH erhalten, to be buoyed up, vom SBaffer emtoorge^oBen Werben , unb figürlidj bu 
nungen, (Erwartungen erhoben Werben« 

l ) SWerfwürbig ijl eö , bag ba$ bem gremben entlehnte $&oxt ©djaffot einen beut] 

fvrung f)at; nämlid) bad frang. echafaud fontmt vom ttat. catafalco, biefed von ci 

©d^attgerüft, baö mit palco, halfen, gufammen gefegt ift. *) SBon hush! ^ufdr) ! $(uÖ 

wert, tvettfeö eine fänette ^Bewegung , vexbunbexv mit einem ^ewtfen &ifd?enbeti <&$c 

toüdt, unb oft in £)tet*£)eutfd)laiib um ©tUifötotifetu %u fetWta& ^\a^\\ö\Ä. 



Wörterverzeichnis«.' 
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Serie 75 n. 76. 
down a river, {front* 
td fegein, fahren, to 
troffen, Ijerabtriefen, 
;tlen, ftnfen. 
)xt, gatyrgelb. 
Äofcefe *). 
*Pfanb, verftanbt mit 

, Wtd&t. 

td von ber (Stabt *Pefty 

bte SDonau getrennte 

in Ungarn. 

rmen, ©eräufdj, frang. 

3anf / latetn. nauseo, 
eimtljetten vorbringen, 
fei erftecfen. 
tyneH, von to sweep, 
fen , bad norbb. fdjftty* 
egeic^net eine fäjneUe 
jung überlaufet. 

Betrügen (fta^rfdjeinl. 
rang, acheter, laufen), 
tat of, um <Stwa€ be* 

het, (for. bföibbet) 

Seite 76. 

>nnd for,) (ScJjtffSaug* 

• bie Sefitmmung §aben 

— auf einen Ort ge* 

it fein. 

ud& loth gefdjr. , abge* 

feine fiuff Ijabenb ; an? 

ath, ge^äfjlg, et. leib. 

treet 3 ). 

y, (altfrang. descrier, 

scerno) erfväljen, auö* 

haften. 

. (SdjoVfeen, Sdjuvven, 

3 ©ebäube) ^auflaben. 

(et. fcbnaVtoen) — in 
ntgtoeibredjen. 

loöreifjen, burd) 9ln* 
1 be$ Slrmeö an bte 



(Seite 76—78. 
®titt erroaö fortföleubent, 
vrov. fcr)ergen, fctyürgen = 

* ftofi en, baljer ber Sdjerge. 

grasp, ©riff, j>rov. ®raj>f«, von 
greifen, graben = greifen. 

®ette 77* 

bauble, au$ bawble, @J>ielgeug, 
$anb, Äleinigfeit, frg. babio- 
les, von mitteilet, baubellum, 
duftet unnötiger <Sc$mucf. 

forceps, (lat.) Bange. 

a flaw (verftanbt mit glecfen), 
93m4/ (Sprung, 9Kß, glecfen. 

roguery, @<$urfenjiretc$, rogue 
verftanbt mit rake, Sftaäer, 
frang. roue, SSDüßltna, lieber« 
lieber SRenfcfc. 

a gap, £)effhung, &>$, eine 
Sücfe , von to gape , gaffen, 
ben SWunb aufzerren. 

<&eiU 78. 

on the eve of, (fti3rtl. am 93or* 
abenb von) nalje baran. 

traffic, «$anbel, ital. traffico, 
von tratta, Jpanbel, £aufdj* 
Ijanbel, unb lat. facio, machen. 

quay, (frg. quai, au$ Dem $ott. 
Kaai) ein mit SWauerfterf ein- 
gefaßte^ Ufer, S^ifföldnbe, 
Slai. 

crescent, (ftärtl. ftadjfenb) ber 
guneljmenbe 2Ronb, £alb* 
monb. 

to lessen, ftürtl. geringer fter« 
ben, in ber Sdjifföft>rac$e 
nadj unb nadj auä bem ®e* 
fiepte verlieren. 

disaster, (latetn. aster, Stern) 
Unfxern, Unheil. 

to double a cape, ein (5aV um; 
fdjiffen, toafyrfdjeinlidj rüfjrt 
ber $uäbrucf bavon Ijer, baf? 



(Seite 78u. 79. 

man bie Sänge beffelben bop* 

pttt bur$mtft 
emporium, ipatoQiov, «Stapel? 

Vlafc, $lafr, toojin (See^cmbel 

getrieben fttrb. 
hatchway, ber 98eg bunty bte 

Surfen *). 
stern, ba$ $intert$eilb. Schiff«, 

audj im 2)eutfa$en (Stern ge* 

nannt, oljne Btoeifel von to 

steer, fbuern, fteil ffoj baft 

(Steuerruber hinten beffobet; 

baljer Bei ©Ijafft). sternage 

jtatt steerage. 
hold, .Kielraum, S$tf0raum, 

von to hold , galten , aufBe? 

wahren, 
gunpowder, @d()tefi toulver, gun, 

vom aftfrang. engin, engl. 

engine , mttteltat. ingenium, 

^negßmafd^tne, fto^er Inge- 
nieur u. bgl. 
awfal, furchtbar, von awe, 

angelf. oga, ^eilige $ur$t. 
glare, beller ©lang, tittitiifyt 

vom latent, clareo, gtAngen, 

vgl. f^ftg. glaren. 
to flare, flimmern, vielleicht nur 

ahbere gorm von to glare, 

ober verftanbt mit glitter = 

tttoaQ ©Idngenbed. 

®tite 70. 

44. pitch, $edj, latein. pix, 

itiaaa. 
hold, ^altbunft, to quit ober 

let go one's hold, bad, ftoran 

man fi(r) geftammert fjat, fa^ 

ren laffen. 
to crakle, fnaefern, fnaflern, 

f nifkm, ein ©erdufd^ machen, 

^auvtfdc^ttc^ vom geuer ge? 

braucht, 
boom, Traufen, Jhtall 6 ). 



9iuf(ifc^e (S(5etremünge von ttm 3V 4 Pfenning. «&unbert Äo^efen machen einen fRuhtt 
tte fommt vom ruf. Kopi, ©vief , fteil <St. ©eorg mit bem @Veer barauf abgeprägt ifl 
g. gibet, mtttellat. gibbetus, von ftivpen = an ber einen <&eitt Ijinab* unb auf ber anbem 
öl>c gießen \ ba^er einen Jßerbredber toibVen, tyn an einen ©c^nellgal^en auftie^en unb 
ftieber herunterfallen laffen. 3 ) Sieur Godolphe fvridjt »on Ofen, ftte ti vor ^unbett 
var y fratt ber langen engen ©trage füljrt je^t eine fc^öne breiie (Strafe vom glufj in*« $erg 
5t. 4 ) 2)te vtereefigen Söcfier in ben JBerbecfen, toeldbe mit galltljüren, gnrfenbecfeln unb 
üerfdr)Ioffen tverben fonnen unb bie auö bem inneren (Schiffsraum auf ba« Serbecl führen, 
mt nac^ $il\>txt ^er von boom (S3aum). Seefvr. Stiere, (Snbe beö SWaflbaumeö, ba^er 
, mit vollen Regeln fahren unb ffg. fort^ürmen, fortbraufen; boä) ifl eS in ber 93ebeu* 
t JtnaU fta^rfdpetnlic^er vom ital. bombo utvb iuaabom\jQ, S^oÄ, ^ä^<3Ä., ^V-^ 
mba, Bombe, fommt 

ter, engl. Chrestomathie. I. *^ 
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(Seite 79—82. 
to fling, (eigentl. to set flying, 

ttmat {liegen machen) toerfen, 

ffileubern. 
tohiss, (tonnadjatymenbeG 9Bort) 

jifdjen. 
spuk, gunfe, im 5Rorbbeutfdjen 

audj ©fcarf. 
to drift, öomSÖinb oberSBaffer 

getrieben Serben. 
shelving, abhängig, abfdjüfftg, 

fd&tog. Weib/ »on fdjel = 

hillock, £ügeldjen, ock=<£>u 
mtnut. g. ÜB. bullock, junget 
Sülle, garren; paddock, tku 
neti ©eljege 

hue, (angelf. hiu) garbe. 

to rnn races, mit einanber tottU 
eifern. 

®ctte 80. 

bent, (tton to bend, ft$ beugen) 

9tid)tung. 
to long for, ein Verlangen nadj> 

ettoaS tyaben. 
to stud, Bef&en 1 ). 
to wean, enttooljnen. 
fretting, unruhig '). 

Veite 81. 

to dip, tauten, et. taufen, baö 

urfyr. ind SBaffer tauten be* 

beutet, ital. tuffare, bvittri^ 

ber £aud)er. 
clime, Jwetifd) für climate, 

Stlima. 
stagecoach, Sanbfutfdje. 
carrier, ber Sote (alö guljr* 

mann). 
Penrith , ©tabt an ber ©renge 

*on (Sumberlanb unb SBeft* 

morelanb. 

Veite 82. 

footman , %adfy (frg. laquais, 
»om altb. lääen= laufen). 



©ette 82—84. 

drawing-room, ber©efellfd?aft$* 
faal 1 ). 

threadbare, fabenfdjemig, abge* 
tragen. 

to abash, (»om frang. abaisser) 
»erlegen madjen , befdjämen. 

laird, fdjottifdj für lord, £err, 
©utgljerr ©runbljerr. 

Mackenzie 4 ). 

Levaillant, berühmt. SReifenber: 

etiquette, urfor. Seiten, Jtenn* 
getd&en, »om norbb. £etfen, 
tooljer bad englifdje ticket, 
Slpterbillet, Settel gur 33e> 
geidjnung jc, baljer ftgürltdii 
äußere 3eicr)en, (Zeremonien. 

Veite 83. 

mere, tote ba$ tat. menis, un- 
»ermifdjt, Jmr, lauter, bloS. 

matter of course , eine <&aä)c, 
bie fldj »on felb(t öerjteljt. 

8. ladyship, eigentl. 3$ re£abty* 
Wafi, tme lordship, &>rb* 
fdjaft unb n>ie im SDeutfäen 
«Öerrfdjaft au<$ gur SBegeicfc 
nung beö @tanbe$ gebraucht 
h)irb. 

silly, einfältig, albern, norbb. 
füll, ein bummer Sfcenfdj. 

pickled cueumbers, eingemahnte 
©urfen, et. bäfeln, etnpofeln. 

ward, (»om frang. garder, et. 
toarten) ber SDiünbel, Pflege* 
foljn. 

Veite 84. 

Mrs., fi>r. SWtfftö, abgefürgt auö 
Mistress, ba$ gemtn. uon 
master. 

shrewd, fdjlau, liftig, »on shrew, 
bofeö 2Betb , ßauberin , unb 
to shrew , fcrott. f^rauen = 
ttcrtoünfdjen, tterfhtdjen. 

to inculcate, (tat.) fdt)arf an* 
em})fe§len, einprägen. 



<&titt 84 u. 85. 

to insinuate, (tat. sinus, 9li, 
fen) fu$ etnfd&metd&eln. 

scripture, bie f). (Schrift 

Sir Samuel Hood, engl. SCbmi* 
ral, geb. 1735, f 1816. 

hunt , (et. jungen , mit hound, 
$unb, fcertobt.), 3agb. 

sapphir, (aned)if($), <&ay$Xt- 
blauer Öbelfiein. 

rnby, ($ubin, rotier (IbeuTttt, 
(lat. ruber, rafus, totlj). 

tonrmalin (inbtan. Sfcame), %w 
malin , @belftein , $at w 
Wiebcne garben, ber uwetrie 
fyi$t (Sdbdrl ; bie rotljex and 
@e^lon werben unter bem 
Tanten <Bihtxit alö @(^mn(t» 
fteine benäht. 

chrysoberyl , ber (Sfalbbeityt 
(XQvaoe, ©olb). 

conmdam, ^orunb, Stfamant* 
f^>ail) (inbian. Slame) ; eö gut 
4 9rten üon jtoninb; 1) ber 
©^tnel, 2) anfonurite, 3) 
&awfyx u. gUffatr 4) ®W 
fober^l. 

Veite 83. 

well-bred, too^lgebilbet (oon to 

breed, brüten, erzeugen, auf» 

»e^en),ofgoodbr6eding,D0X j 

fetner 33ilbung, £ebendart 
aides-de-camp , Slbjutaitten, ' 

(©e^ülfen im gelb.) 
knowing, (fennenb) erfa^retw 

aber aud^ f$lau. 
quizzical, (t»on to quiz, fptitldtt) 

l)öi)nifd). 
glance, 93li(f (et. ©lang), J>lty* 

lieber @tra^l, ©Zimmer, 

Streifblic!. 
queer. et. quer, Wrög, übet* 

gfterd), ba^er fonberbar. 
joke, (latein. jocor , f^ergen) 

®d&erg. 
Sir Samuel 6 ). 



*) SWit ^erüorragenben ©egenfldnben »ergieren, öon stud., »om norbb.« ©tubbf=@tfite, 
$fofien, @d))feiler, bann ber fclattirte S^agel , ^no))f, ba^er to stud, mit Nägeln befragen. 
^ to fret, in heftige ^Betoegung bringen , toaljrfdjl. toom frang. fretiller, ^ü>fen , auö bem lateuu 
fricare, reiben, gletc^fam fricticalare, j!$ l)in unb ^er reiben ; ba^er it. fretta, (Sile. *) (SigentL 
the withdrawing-room, ber (Saal, in ben ft«^) bie englifd^en tarnen na(|beenbigter9)'la^ettgurü(& 
gießen, nxü^renb bie Ferren nod? beim Sßeine gurü ^bleiben. *) 3)a3 Mac, mit bem fo »tele f^ott. 
ylamen anfangen, unb ba$ ^äuflg in M c ober M* abgefürgt toirb, bebeutet <Sol)n, alfo ber @o^« 
beö Kenzie — ton im irlänbifdjen Fitz (öon fils), g. JB. Fitzjames, Fitzwilliam. 8 ) Sir, toeli^ed 
jttr &ejefdßttun$ einet 9tittex$ (Knight), bet uuUt^tu SRwMftaV , *\>i\?&<\x*vA (ßaionet), bet 
nd$ßfolQtnb*n, ße&taufy nrirb, toitb nux \>or bwXaufaamtfc ^^ v ^^t%wsEMr\ ,, &a^*» 
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<Seü e 97—99. 
wabble , €>aifenBlafe. 
* cheqae , (franj. echec) eine 

Qelbamveifung. 
Mdvency, 3a$lungdfd$igfeit. 
oompunction of conscience, @e* 

totffenSBijfe, 9teue. 
trieak, (et. bleich) fall, frofUg. 
■cantily clad, bürftig gefleibet. 
ggust of wind, äBinbjiofi. 

Veite 08. 

%o limp, Ijinfen. 

to absorbe, verfdjlingen , auf? 

jeljren. 
«o «ob, fcr)lucr)$en. 
«horch spires, Jtird)t$ürme. 
Jfod, aBgefurgt von (Sbtoarb. 
Jap, ©djoofj. 
tobend, -für) Buden. 
die eheoked herseif, (flc Be* 

prang fict)) fte tjtelt tnnc. 
lristfally, (et von 2Biffen voll) 

gtbanfenvotl. 
tramp, «Stampfen., 
todaout, [freien. 
erimson,carmot{Inrot^^od^rot^. 
Hk Majesty's Judges, bie Äo- 

niglia>n Sfcicr)ter. 
High-Sheriff, ißanbvogt. 
javelin men, (Spiefjtrdger. 
Lent Assizes , SCffffen , bte jur 

gajtengeit gehalten werben. 
gaady, bunt aufyepufct. 
to clasp hands, bte £dnbe feilten, 
to temper, erweichen. 
gaol, (fpr. jail, tote e$ auet) 

mand&mal gefd)rieBen wirb) 

©efdngniß. 
to stand one's trial, Vor ®e* 

ridjt jier)en. 
stragglers, einzelne gufi gdnger, 

SBanberer. 
mountebank, (ber bte 93anf Be- 

jxetcjt, um feine SBaare an$u* 

greifen) CtuacffalBer. 
Caravans of wild beasts , 3Re* 

nagerietoagen. 
«he cireuit, bie Sftunbe, ober 

©ericBtSBegirfe, in benen ber 

Sfceilje nact) SCfftfen gehalten 

werben, 
the shows, bie ©djauBuben, 

8fa$(iellungen. 

Veite ©0. 

to linger, gi5gern, garten. 
to be aheßd of, vorauf fein. 



(Bcitt 99—101. 
wayfarer, SBanberer. 
subarb, SBorftabt. 
to chat, fclaubern. 
housekeeper, 4?nudr)dlterin. 
homely, ungeftinjielt, einfach 
to tradge, (attdjt drudge) flä) 

mutant fortfliegen, 
to drown a reply, eine Antwort 

(erfdufen) unterbru^en. 
we've Jiott we have. 
a draught of eider, ein ©<$lucf 

apfelmofi. 
to grnmble, murren, 
to manage, einrichten, 
repast, äftar)l. 
with a choking utterance, 

(wörtl. eine erfKcfenbe 9leu* 

ferung) mit r)alberfricfter 

stimme. 

Veite 100. 

to moan, jtotynen. 

cast down, mebergefdjlagen. 

weary, ntübe. 

to arouse, aufwerten. 

balm, 99alfam. 

poaebing, 3Btlbbtcbftar)I (vom 

franj. poche , in bie £af<$e 

fieefen). 
affiray, ©ct)ldgerei, #anbge* 

menge, 
gamekeeper, SBilojdger, ffialb* 

errand, Stuftrag, ®efd)dft. 
to plead, ftety verantworten, 
to grudge , mißgönnen, ftet) ge* 

reuen laffen. 
transportation, Deportation auf 

eine uBerfeeifdje Kolonie. 

Veite 101. 

Crown Court, ber &6mgli$e 

®eri<$t$r)of. 
to struggle, (!<# wehren, 
to brave, trogen, 
faintness, £>fjnmadjt. 
dock, bie SlnflageBanf. 
to be screened, verbeeft fein, 
to attend to, aufmerffam fein 

auf. 
brashing back his grey locks, 

inbem er feine grauen £octen 

gurücfflrtct) (wortl. Bürftete). 
to gaze, Miefen, 
to enlist, ftdj anwerben laffen. 
abode, SBoBnung. 
to indulge, nacr)t)dn$eu, Bcfm* 

btgen. 



Veite 102. 

warily, vorftetytig, (von be wäre, 

flct) tn3Wjt nehmen, nidjtvo* 

war, Ärf eg, fpr. ba$er toärili). 
hatred, #af . 
to shatter, jerfcBmetteut. # 
sling, (Schlinge, SfanBinbe. 
small shot, ©d)rot, 
a look of defiance, ein trofciger 

»lief, 
beyond redress, auf ewta, (üBet 

alle 9lBwer)r ob. $ilfe$urauä). 
to «nare game, SBilb fangen 

(et. @cr)nur, bar)er ©djKuge, 

Salle legen), 
pinched for food , vom junger 

geplagt (toortftd? um ©petfe 

gejwicft). 
to lift, ergeben. 

Veite 103. 

rails, (Seldnber. 

a vacant gaze, ein leerer 93ltct 

to beckon, Winfen. 

witness-boz, bie 3eugenBanf. 

to taint, Beflecten. 

to snm up, 5lüeö gufammenx. 

faffen. 
evidence, ßeugenauöfage. 
conviction, UeBerfu^rung. 
proeeedings, »erfahren, 
verdict, (lat. vere dictum, toar)r 

aefprocr)en) 9Bat)rfbruc^ ber 

©efdjtoorenen. 
doom, £ooö. 
to award, guert^eilen. 
to oherish, verpflegen, 
convict ship, baö Deportation^ 

Wff. 
freight, Srac^t £abung. 

Veite 104. 

to implore, fler)entlter) Bitten, 
to interpose in behalf of, ftet) IM 

©unjien 3emanbe6 tnd WhU 

tel legen, 
fearing lest he might pass, Be* 

fürdptenb, er fJnnte vorbei^ 

fommen. 
pantry, (vom frj. pain, SBrob, 

alfo ©robfammer) <Speife* 

fammer. 
maid, Kammer Jungfer, 
to beckon, roinfen. 
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Qbtitt 88. 

crony, fam. alter gteunb, oiel* 
leidjt ». XQovog, 3eit, (Saturn. 

gnardian, Sßormunb. 

42. lots of, UmgangSfo*» für 
plenty, Sfafdjengelb bie£ülle 
unb gütle. 

®eite 80. 

partnership, ® enoffenföaft, fcon 

part, £ljetl. 
a bright boy, ein fetter Äofcf. 
drudgery, *ßlacferei, niebrige 

ober $arte Arbeit, 
to look orer, burdjfeljett , corrt* 

giren. 
sums, (©d&ulauöbru<f), 9tedj*n* 

(Sxetnoel. 
suits, ooflfiänb. ^Cngug, ßleiber. 
lavish, oerfdjtoenberifc&. 
to sip, (et.ftWen,faufen) fölür* 

fen, nippen. 

@cite 00. 

to arch, Sogen machen, Kolben. 

glossy , glänjenb , fcon to gloss 
(glofcen »on glau=gldnjenb). 

sluggish , trdge , »ertt>anbt mit 
felluäern = f)in unb Ijer* 
f<$n>anfen. # 

arocking-horse, SÖiegenpferb, 
oon to rock, et. rüden, wiegen. 

to rein in, burdj ben ßaum an? 
galten, gügeln, bänbigen. 

barb, SBerberrojj. 

by-the-bye, (öteÜcid&t auö by 
the way entftonben) im SBcr* 
— beigeben gefagt, frangoftfd& a 
propos. 

faculty, ndmlidjj bk mebicinifd)e 
gafultdt. 

33. at any rate, {ebenfalls, um 
jcbeu $rei£, »om franj. rate, 
latetn. rata pars, bejtimmter 
$reia. 

crotchet, (frang. crochet, fcon 
croche) $acfen, figürl. einen 
#acfen im Äopf, einen ftec$en« 
ben, feltfamen Einfall, eine 
©rille Ijaben. 

pony, (»Ott puny, franj. puine, 
na^geboren, Hein, gering) 
eine ftace Heiner *ßferbe, bte 
jjauptfddjlidj im norblidjen 
<&$ottlanb u. auf ben <&1)tU 
lanbinfeln gu ßaufe finb. 
to CADvass orer, fid}ten, pt&fm, 



(Seite 90—93. 
au$einanber fefcen. S3on can- 
vass, (lat. cannabis, $anf) 
grobe fceintoanb > ©egeltucty, 
<k>itb , toofyer bie SBebeutung 
fixten. 

had thrown out, fyattt fallen 
laffen. 

bulk, Umfang, Sflaffe. 

©eite Ol. 

Steward, (et. SDddjter) SBertoal* 

ter, «£au$!)Qfmeifter. 
lease, tyaä) Vertrag, oertoanbt 

mit laffen, überlaffen. 
premises, £anÖ mit feinem 3«* 

gcr)6r , überhaupt ©ebdube, 

©runbftätfe. 
to be settled, fta) l)<5uÖlic^ nie? 

berlaffen. 
to deem , (an gel. bafurljalten. 

SDalj. doom, Urtljeifc, ©djid* 

falfyrudj. 
hardship, 93efdjn>erbe. 
to hit upon, auf tttotö flogen. 

@ette 02. 

clerk, (Sommiä. 

capital ! »ortrejflid? ! 

deceased, geworben. 

joke, ©paß. 

slightly, ein toenig. 

testator, ©rblaffer. 

to concoct, (toörtl. jufammen* 

foc$en) auöftnnen. 
sundry, (et. abgefonbert) &er* 

Rieben, 
to drop in, ftdr> einfleüen bei, 

bti einem sorftredben. 
a hoaz , (angelf. bucs , <§>pott) 

eine (Srbidjtung, ein<S($to>anf 

(fam. 3>ur). 
trifle, Jtleinigfeit, ^Bagatelle, 
a suit of mourning, ein£rauer* 

an^ug. 
to forfeit, »erlufNg toerben. 

®ette 03. 

slips of paper, Sßapierflreifen. 

vardrobe, ©arberobe. 

to be on the look- out for , fidj) 

umfeljen nadj. 
lucrative, eintrdglidj. 
investment, ©elbanlegung. 
to make up one's mind, ftct) 

entfetteten, 
premises, ©e^5iu\\ÄjltVttu, 
madnesB, 3Bat)xv\lTvu. 



<Sej,e 93—97. 
done, £oW ! ehrtjerjtonben. 
lap, ©djioofi . 
'candour, Slufridjttgfeit. 
to prerail on , einen oennogci 

)U ettoad. 
to suit, Raffen, 
a draft, eine ®elbann>eifnng. 
amount, ^Betrag. 
to bow, ftdj verbeugen. 

to cash, in baax (Selb <ad* 

rt>ed)feln. 
your esteemed favour, 3^t I 

wert^eö @^reiBen. ] 

loan, Snle^en. 

Cortes, baö franifd^e $arlamni 
piastre, f^an.^^aler. (4s. 4i) 
premium, 9ffefuranrtrantte(ba 

S3erfi<|)ening^ret« , ben ber 

Slffefurani Mtm bem «ffefu^ 

ritten er^dlt). 
in sheer amazement, wr lostet 

(Srftaunen. 
account current, (Eonto (Sur* 

rent. 
principal, ^a^rtal. 
to have misgivings, 33efürd)* 

tungen ^egen. 
stock, ©runbfafcital. 
to assign, antoeifen. 
bequest, ©crmd^tniß. 

® titt 93. 

deposit, (Einlage. 

calls, JÄatenetnja^lung , ttu 

fdjug. 
shares, Letten, 
avalanch, Satoine. 
parcel, tyaxftfct, £ooö. 
to seil out, autoerfaufen. 
the proceeds of a sale, ber dx* 

trag tw& 93erfaufö. 
to grant a charter, ein $otent, 

Privilegium geworren. 

®titt 96. 

to be worried by , befangtoeüt 

, werben burdb. 

to be short of cash, furj OK 

baarem ©elbe fein, 
to be shocked, entfe^t fein. 

<&eitt 97. 

ominously, Unglü(f toeijfagenb. 
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®eitc 97—99. 

4 Robbie, ©atfcnblafe. 
i cheqae , (franj. echec) eine 
"■ ©elbanmeifung. 
0- tolvency, 3a^lungöf(5^tg!eit. 
* ammmction of conscience, ©e* 
torffenSbiffe, 9teuc. 
Ueak, (et. biet«) falt, froflig. 
•cantily clad, bürftig gefletbet. 
'.gast of wind, SEBinbfiog. 

Veite 08. 

to limp, tyrnfen. 

to absorbe, *erf«lingen , auf* 

lehren, 
to «ob, f«fo«jen. 
church spires, Jtir«t$ürme. 
Hed, afcgefürgt »on (Sbtoarb. 
J9, <S«oofj . 
tobend, -fl« büifen. 
■he cbecked herseif, (fle be* 

j»ang fl«j fte Ijielt tnne. 
wistfully, (et. von Sßtffen »oll) 

g#banfent>oll. 
tramp, €>tampfen.. 
to dbout, f«reien. 
crimson,camoifmrotlj,1jo«rotlj. 
His Majesty*s Judges, bie &fc 

nigli«en Sfci«ier. 
High-Sheriff, £anb*ogt. 
jivelin men, ©Inefjtrdger. 
Lent Assizes , Slfftfen , bte gut 

$aftengeit gehalten toerben. 
gaady, bunt aufyepufct. 
to dasp hands, bte £dnbe falten, 
to temper, erwei«en. 
gaol, (fi>r. jail, tote e$ au« 

manchmal getrieben toirb) 

©efdngntp. 
to stand one's trial, vor ®e* 

ri«t flehen, 
stragglers, einzelne Sufjgdnger, 

SBanberer. 
mountebank, (bet bte San! bc 

fteta,t, um feine SBaare angu* 

pretfen) £tuatf falber. 
oaravans of wild beasts , SJle* 

nagerietoagen. * 
the circuit, bie Stotnbe, ober 

<$eri«tdbegitfe, in benen ber 

SRetye na« Slffifen gehalten 

fterben. 
the sbows, bie ©«aububen, 

Sfadfiellungen. 

Veite 90. 

to linger, jäaern, garten, 
to bo aheji of, wrauö fein. 



I 



(Seite 99—101. 
wayfarer, SBanberer. 
suburb, SBorftabt. 
to chat, fclaubern. 
housekeeper, £auÖfydlterin. 
homely, ungefünftelt, einfa« 
to tradge, (au« drudge) ft« 

müljfam fortf«leWen. 
to drown a reply, eine Slnttoort 

(erfdufen) unterbrächen. 
we*ve ftott we have. 
a draught of eider, ein ©«lucf 

Styfelmoft. 
to grnmble, murren, 
to manage, einrichten, 
repast, äftatyt. 
with a choking utterance, 

(nwrtl. eine erfKcfenbe 9leu* 

fjerung) mit §alberfH<fter 

(Stimme. 

Veite 100. 

to moan, jhJtynen. 

cast down, niebergef«(agen. 

weary, mübe. 

to arouse, auftoeefen. 

balm, 93alfam. 

poaching, 2Bilbbiebfia$l (»om 

franj. poche , in bie £af«e 

ftetfen). 
affiray, ©«Idgerei, $anbges 

menge, 
gamekeeper, SÖilojdger, ffialb* 

f«üfc. 
errand, Auftrag, ®ef«äft. 
to plead, ft« verantworten, 
to grudge, mißgönnen, ft« ge* 

reuen laffen. 
transportation, Deportation auf 

eine u6erfeeif«e Volonte. 

Veite 101. 

Crown Court, bet Jtonigfi«e 

®eri«t$W. 
to struggle, ft« toetyren. 
to brave, trogen, 
faintness, £)fjmna«t. 
dock, bie Sfaftagebanf. 
to be screened, Verbecft fein, 
to attend to, aufmerffam fein 

auf. 
brashing back his grey locks, 

inbem er feine grauen £ocfen 

jurücfftri« (»örtl. bürftete). 
to gaze, bilden, 
to enlist, ft« anwerben (äffen, 
abode, SÜBotynung. 
to indnlge, na«f)&tv$tTV, Ufa\t* 

bigen. 



Veite 102. 

warily, t>orft«tig, (von be wäre, 
ft« in 9«t nehmen, ni«tt>o« 
war, Art eg, fax. ba$er w&rili). 

hatred, £af. 

to shatter, $erf«mette,tn. # 

sling, <S«linge, Ärmbinbe. 

small shot, ©«rot. 

a look of defiance, ein rtofetgei 

m\d. 

beyond redress, auf ettria, (übet 

alle $lb»eljr ob. £ilfe JjmauS). 
to «nare game, 2Mb fangen 

(et. ©«nur, baljer €>«lmge, 

SaOe legen), 
pinched for food , vom junger, 

geklagt (totfrtli« um ©petfc 

gejwidt). 
to lift, ergeben. 

Veite 103. 

rails, ©eldnber. 

a vacant gaze, ein leerer 93licf. 

to beckon, tüinfen. 

witness-box, bie 3*ugenbanf. 

to taint, beflecfen. 

to sum up, Slüeö gufammen* 

faffen. 
evidence, 3^ugenaudfage. 
conviction, Ueberfu^rung. 
proeeedings, ©erfahren, 
verdict, (lat. vere dictum, toa^r 

aefpro«en) SBa^rfrru« bet 

&ef«n)orenen. 
doom, %oo$. 
to award, juert^eilen. 
to oherish, verpflegen, 
convict ship, baö Deportation^ 

f«iff. 
freight, %xaü)t, £abung. 

Veite 104. 

to implore, ffe^entli« bitttn. 
to interpose in behalf of, ft« 1U 

©unflen 3emanbe3 inö mU 

tel legen, 
fearing lest he might pass, be* 

für«tenb, er fönnte vorbei? 

fommen. 
pantry, (vom frg. pain , 28rob, 

alfo SBrobfammer) (Steife* 

fammer. 
maid, Äammerjungfer. 
to beckon, toinfen. 



\ 
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<&titt 104—108. 

to tum. pale, Maß werben. 

retreat, 9lü<f$ug. 

requeit, ©ttte. 

to harbour, beherbergen. 

leeret agency, geheime Ver- 
mittlung. 

to dräg, föte^en. 

frame, Äörper. 

cometh, altenglifctye gorm jlatt 
comes. 

®eite 105. 

ticket of leave, Urlaub$farte. 
to hoard, auff^eid&enx , auf* 

ftmren. 
pony, tyonti, eine Heine $Pferb* 

race im nörbl. ©cfyottlanb. 
briskly, lebhaft, fdjnell. 
to step out, toeit aufgreifen. 
chimes, ®eldute. 

©ette 106. 

Fred., a&gefürjt von Frederic, 
to dismount,vom*Pferbefleigen. 
latch, £ljürfcr)nalU, ßlinfe. 
a stout lad, ctn!rdftiger3unge. 
to profier, anbieten. 

®eite 107. 

mould, 2Renf(r)enf<ljlag. 
faltering, ftammelnb, flotternb. 
those guns of yonrs, beine 
93uä)fen r)ier. 

(Seite 108. 

a spare body, tin magerer Setb. 
a carpet-bag, ein Sfceifefacf. 
to have a fancy, eine große 

Steigung g» titoaS §aben, 

gefonnen fein. 
Custom House, 3ottamt. 
to be abashed, f!d& fcr)dmen, 
. verlegen fein, 
brosb, SBürfte. 

railway train, @ifen&aljngug. 
Cologne, Stöln. 

"wiry, (mörtl. »on $)ra$i ge* 
% ma*t) jteif. 
prim , gegiert , in fdjönet £>rb* 

nung, plattgebürftet. 
dishevelled, mit aufgelöstem 

jliegenbem £aar. 
to have the assurance, bie 

8fre<$l}eit Ijaben. 
roeering, r)or)ntfdr). 
dirty, fc|mufcig. 
▼hiskers, 93acfenbart. 
to come shufäing up, IjexBei* 
toaäefn. 



<&trtt 108 u. 109. 
a touter, Äunbfdjafter (betlRame 

fommt von to toot, ober tont, 

inS £orn blafen, fpäljen). 
to lie in ambnsh, im$interl;alt, 

auf be* Sauer liegen, 
to entice, anliefen, 
lair, fcagerfelafc eined nrilben 

£l)iered, Ort ber Sauer, 
palaver/ unnüfceö ®efc$n)cifc 

(and bem $orrugtef. palavra, 

vom ital. parlare). 
board, Jtofl. 
at the rate of , für ben (preis 

öon 
half-a-crown=2« 6d. 
bargain, «gmnbel. 
coneeit, 93orliebc. 
customer, Jfcunbe, ®afr. 
public-house, SÖirtljSrjauS. 
forthwith, auf ber ©teile. 

<&>eite 109. 

smock-frock, guljrmannSftttel, 

Mittel im öligem, 
coalheaver, tfoljlenträger. 
drayman, Wärmer, 
porter, Sajiträger. 
clay pipe, ßölnifdje pfeife, 
braid, §aarjled)te, 3o£f. 
skull-cap, Sorfen^aube. 
embroidered, gefiicft. 
beads, <ßerlen. 
habitue , wie customer , (einer 

ber bie ©eWoljnljeit l)at) 

Jfcunbe, gewöhnlicher tdglu 

c$er ©aft. 
to bustle off, Ijinwegeilen. 
the bar, ber <Sc$enftifdj (wärtl. 

bie ^d&ranfe [barriere], bie 

ben2Birtlj uomÖafie trennt), 
bewildered, verwirrt, 
uproar, Sdrmen. 
but that morning, erjt biefen 

SRorgen. 
sundry, verfdjieben. 
blunt, ftuntyf. 
to become bail, a(0 33ürge ein« 

freien, 
toughness, bie 3ä^r)ett. 
haunter, £8efuc$er. 
jaw, 9flacr)en. 
shark, §atfifcr). 
half-agonised , Ijalb in £obe£; 

angft. 
den, «&oljle. 
to alight, au^ti^ttv. 
Jew, Sufce. 



(Seite 109—111. 
anzioas, btm\if)t 
to peer ont, Ijeraugfdjaueiu 
licentious, fredt). 
sraall knots, fleine ©nippet, 
swaggering deportment, 

tljuenbeS, prafylerifcJjleS" 

nehmen. 
a heroine of rows, (fpr 

nidjt rolj) eine -§elbra 

(Strafjenljänbelit. 

(Seite 110. 

for all that, beffen ungeachtet 

to avoid, meiben, auswetzen. 

stratagem, Äriegöliji. 

squalid, fetymufcig. 

the very air, felbfl bie fcuft 

the „citta dolente 14 , ital. «bie 
trauernbe ©tabt" im erftta 
©efang von SDante 1 * $äfle. 

rakish, fdjelmif<# (vom alftest» ] 
fd)en Sfcetfe). 

in shirt-sleeves, in «&embdrmeln. 

scarlet, fc&arlad?rottj. 

Calpac,,türftfcr)e 3Wu$e. 

aecomodation, Unttrfommcii. 

damp, (et. 2)am^f) feucht. 

grate, jfomitu 

cinders, aufgeglühte jto^len. 

wearing apparel, jtletbungö* 
(hirfe. 

stone-bottles, jletueme J?räa.e. 

a Flushing jacket , $ottfinbtfä)e 
3acfe, von Flushing, engl: 
9tame ber <Stabt Sßlieffuigen. 

brass, SJleffing. 

twang, »ibriger ^oxl 

strings, (Satten. 

haggard, ^ager, grof. 

cough, (frr. foaff) Ruften, 
consumption , 5lu^jebrun^ f 
@c^tt?inbfucr)t. 

<&titi 111. 

to brag, prallen. 

to stir the fire, bie @tetn!o^len 

aufpüren, bap fie beffere ®/ut 

geben, 
fender, ©ä^u^blecr) auf bem 

SBoben vor bem jfrunuu 
dismay, Öntfe^en. 
to be the worse for liquor, be* 

trunfen fein, 
soap, (Saife. 
huge, ungeheuer, 
meal, ^afjljett. ' 



\* 



Seite 111—113. 

-. Met. 

rer, Sranfötm. 
-iping himself of his npper 
garment, inbenr er feinen 
Itotf anSgog. 

i tack np the sleeve, ben&er« 
met auffhtlpen. 
iges, SBürfie. 
; proficiency, fcollfommene 
Jtenntnifj. 

®eite 112. 

[h rasty black, in rofttgem 

6d)t»arg , in rofifarbenem 

Stocf. 
fkisterous, frurmifdj, heftig. 

be in the nick of time , ge* 

tobe gut rechten 3eit fommen. 
jorereigns, engl, «Soufcerainö 

ober $fnnb «Sterling, 
eoin, IDfönge. 
.% penny roll, einßreugertoecfen, 

Ärettgerfemmel. 
knier, £uffdjmieb. 
to ran a nail into the foot, 

ffcty einen klaget in ben Sufj 

treten, 
to eure skins, (®erberau$brucf) 

%tüt bereiten, 
todisable one, einen gu ettoad 

uufdfjig machen, 
kxeaknv #afenfelf. 
to itamp npon , mit güfjen tre* 

ten auf. 
to be tricked out of, burdj 

einen boäljaften (Streich «er« 

trieben totrben. 

Veite US. 

to cough, Ruften. 

typhus, nertto*fe$ gieber (auö 

3Jiangel an fiebenöfraft ent* 

ftanben). 
from sheer weakness, vor (auter 

@d)toädje. 
to scrub', fegrapen, föeuern, 

fegen, 
laziness, Srdgfjeit. 
Corpus Christi procession , 

gronleidjnamSfcrocefftou. 
Kirmess, Jtfrdjtoeilje. 



WOrterrerzeiehniu. 

Seite 113—115. 
a starry night, eine fternljeHe 

5fcad)t. 
to indite a letter, einen 93rief 

auffefeen, abfaffen. 

Veite 114. 

plaster, bie $ünd)e, ber SDWrtel. 
unpapered wall , untajjegirte 

Söanb. 
the fittings, bie3uruftong: Ijier 

baö ©eiiell. 
sheet, geintudj. 
blanket, toollene 93ettbecfe. 
I am chilled, ntid) friert. 
a Dutchman, ein £oüdnber. 
potted salmon , eingemachter 

(ttwrtl. in $o>fen aufbetoaljr* 

ter)«ad&$. 
schiedam, ein getfüged ®e* 

trdnfe, baö in Sdjiebam in 

ber SRd^e von JÄotterbam 

fabrigirt toirb. 
to be elated, Ijodj erfreut fetyn. 
a house of public resort, ein 

öffentlidjed 33ergnügung$* 

IjauS, ein SÖirfljäljauS. 
shaggy, gottig, raulj, fang* 

paarig, 
trying, (toaö einem Prüfung 

auferlegt) anfirengenb. 
cross-questions , Jtreug* unb 

Du erfragen, 
it would not do, baS gelje 

nidjt an. 
grimly, »erbrief lidj, mürrifdj. 
to ply with, überljdufen mit. 
to spiee, eine SBürge geben, 

fcerfüfen. 

Veite 113. 

to crusb, germalmen, 
awkwardness , Unbequemlidj* 

feit, 
loneliness, (Sinfamfeit. 
to foster , Pflegen , unterftüfcen. 
publisher, SBerlagöbudjljdnbler. 
suieide, <Selbfhnorb. 
Soho, öffentlicher *ßlafc in 8on* 

bon. 
I am hard up, ed geljt r)ärt mit 

mir, idj bin in ber duferffcn 

3tot§. 
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(Seite 115— 117. 

soothing, befdnfttgenb. 

a cant phrase , ein familiärer, 
unebler 9lu$brucf. 

sting, «Stachel. 

to sally out, (toortl. einen 9(u$* 
fall t$un) fldj auf ben 2Beg 
machen, um^erflreifen. 

Veite 116. 

toast, f ) geriete SBrobfänitte, 

dry toast, troefene «Schnitte, 

b. fj. o^ne 33utter barauf. 
bill, «nfölaggettel, «nfünbi* 

gunc> 
exorbitant, (feörtl. toa$ über ben 

£rei$, tat. orbis, §inau$ge$t) 

übertrieben, ungeheuer, 
to knock down, gu 33oben fdjla* 

gen. 
it stnick me, ed fiel mir auf. 
straitened circumstances , be* 

brdngte Sage. 
1 an ding, bie £reM>rulje, £bfafc 

einer £reM?e. 
wash-hand stand, 3ßafä)tifdj* 

djen. 
sitting-room, SÖoljngimmer. 
block-tin, 93locf gtnn (reinem un* 

»erarbeitetes 3iun). 

Veite 117. 

glare, ©lang. 

a thoroughfare, toörtl. $)urd)* 

fafyrt, eine Strafe, in- ber fciel 

SSerfeljr iß, Belebte £au£t* 

fhafe. 
dizziness, <Sdjttinbel. 
to stun, betdub en. 
stationer , «Schreibmaterialien* 

Ijdnbler. 
flock bed, glocfenbett (ein mit 

$Boüe auögefio^fteö Q3ett). 
to „do" a room, ein Simmer in 

£)rbnung bringen, 
a Hackney 2 ) servant, 9)^agb 

auö §acfnety. 
postmans* knock, beö S3rtef* 

trdgerö ^lo^fen. 
to be choked, erftiefen. 
penny wise and Shilling foolish, 

fparfam im kleinen unb »ep 

fcfnoenberiW i^ ®rof en. 



*) 5)at)er ber S^ame toast, Xoaft , baö ©efunb^eittrinfen , ed tourbe ndmlic^ früher eine ge* 

rftjiete 53robfc^nitte in baö ©lad getljan, tt»elc^jc bem gu Xfyit tourbe, ber ben Oiefr audtranf. 

*) Sonfl »irb baö 3Bort hackney für afttetljf utfe^er, So^nbebiente u. f. to. ae6tauo^t. d« tQ^^i^^^^v 

haquen^e, (vom tat equus, equina) «Pafg&nc^ex, StUtx ^vw ^=^<xV^^^^^ ^V^^ 

tafer JWietfpferb, bat Uifyiu besteigen ijt unb \v\. ^a$ ^\. 
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®ciU 118. 

gausage roll , SBnrfttnopf, eine 
«rt $aftete mit SBurftfleifö 
gefüllt 

to stint, einf$ronfen, entjiefcen. 

an essay, ein 2Berfu$, ein §fuf* 

to hint, anbeuten, ffiinf geben. 
pettish, emvfinblidjj^erbriejli^. 
nursery tale, 9lmmemnä$r<$en. 

<&titt 119. 

periodicals, periobifö (toöd&ent* 
li$, monatli<$) erföetnenbe 
3eitf$riften. 

to live upon next to nothing, 
von faft gar ntd^tö (eben. 



®tiU 119 u. 120. 
pence and farthings, Stttntft 

nnb geller (farthing, ber 4te 

Jü&eil vou 1 penny). 
news-vendors,3eitunge , agenten. 
meat-pie, gletfd&paftete. 
they did for me, fte paßten für 

mtdj. 
copy-book, Schreibheft, 
sulky, mürrifdj, trofcig. 
unheeded, unbemerft. 
Hackney, (öorftobt SonbonS. 
to set in, anbrechen, 
pang, 93angigfeit. 
morbid, franfyaft. 

«Seite 120. 

foreign departeroent, ber £r)eil 



(Seite 120. 

einer 3eitung, ber ba«t 

lanb betrifft. 
he prospers, e$ geljt i(jm <| 
the mess, SRegimeittätifd}. 
wig, (von periwig and frj. ] 

ruque entjianben) $errnf 
bald, fafjlföpflg. 
sergeant, @adfm>altcr,iRf< 

geteerter, Stcciitiat. 
bretbren of the coif , &O0i 

etneS @ad)ivalter$ , fo 

nannt/ iveil fte ein ei 

tr)ümfid;eg &äpp$en (fi 

coefie) tragen, 
a fee, ein Honorar, 
to arraign, vorlaben, 
to pledge, verpfänben. 



VIERTER ABSCHNITT. 
»Ufcet au& fcet Statut. 



<&tiU 121. 

to dig np, ausgraben, 
task, gangen. 
to upset, umjtürgen. 

®titt 122. 

shapeless, unförmlich, 
to make out, l)erau0finben. 
carcass, ©erippe. 
clearly, völlig, 
ipe-crag, (giöflippe. 
to decay, verberben. 
* spine, 9tüctgrat. 
pelvis, Werfen, 
to sbrink, eütfctyrumpfen. 
tuft, *Bufdj. i 

bristly, borftig. 
bristle, ©orjte. 
' coarse, grob; raur). 

®eitc 123. 

flat, fhimpf. 

awkward, plump, unbeholfen. 

slender, bünn. 

brosh, Süfdjel. 

Perforation, Oeffnung. 

nostrils, Sfcujtern. 

®eite 124. 

to make np, sufammenfefrn. 



Seite 124—126. 
tendon, <Ser)ne. 
to twist up, aufwarte! brefjen. 
canine teeth, £unböjoT;ne. 
tree fern, garnfrautbaum. 
layer, Sage, <Sdjic§te. 
dentition, baö 3aljnen. 
grinder, ©atfengaljn. 
to shed, abwerfen. 

®cite 123. 

lamina, 5>tdttcr}cn. 

ridge, «Streifen. 

enamel, ©djmelj. 

chisel, SWeifcel. 

jaw, ßinnbaefen. 

to grind, germatmen. 

implicitly, ttttbebingt, blinb* 

lingö. 
crop, ©etreibe, grüßte, 
stockade, ©tafete. 

®tite 126. 

kettle, $au?e. 

to ensnare, verbriefen. 

the door of the ontlet, baö &nä* 

gangötfyor. 
to entice, aulotfen. 
to butt, ftofctu. 
noose, ©^Uw^e, <2$U\\t. 



®>titt 127. 

girth, ®urt. 

to train, abrichten. 

unruly, unlenffam, unbänbi 

outrageous, tvütfyenb. 

plaintain tree, $ifang. 

craving, Sorberung. 

to decoy along, Ijcrbeifocfci 

®eiU 128. 

to coax, liebfofen. 

to squirt, fpri$en. 

to pat, tätfdjeln. 

to contrive,mit cftva$ umael 

<&>eite 129.' 

shrili, gellenb. 

squeak, @d)rei. 

to rush upon , über einen fi 

men. 
proboscis, Düffel, 
to lannch, vom (Stapel laffi 

®HU 130. 

fit, Unfall. 

to tank up, eingießen. 

®ettc 131. 
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Utk 131—134. 

6, t>racfyfoott. 
hattet. 

i, brücfen, 
icate, fauen. 
Bcfchmb. 
>d?u)tye. 
bornia,, Ijäfelig. 

Bette 132. 

terbe, ©infänttt. 
jttjwilb. 
ftdj hricfeln. 
s, fiebrig. 

9toflöfung8nrittef. 
a.te, fölüpfrig machen, 
ton, ba£ ©erfdjlucfen. 
fdjnawenber fXing. 
©ranne an ber 9(er)re. 
oHihtyfen, fdttigen. 
Betäubung, Unemvfinb* 
t. 

Seite 133. 

fdjtoMmmen. 

>, tom<$ernber (Schlamm. 

ptraud^. 

SDürre, Xrotfenr)ett. 
$alb|iiefel. 

@untyf. 

way of game, beim 

oerf, anf ber 3>agb. 

, fd^ütteln. 

h, benefcen, anfeuchten. 

im^f» tur)tg. 

on, Ijerannaljen. 

, ^riefeln, (lecken. 

•üljmeraugen. 

auflagen. 

Seite 134. 

ark, fcedjfinjter. 

tacken. 

bljang. 

7, brüllen, 
niften. 

, vereinigen. 

fle, jt<$ lodlgen, ftdj 

jefn. 

, ftdj brdngen. 

Öergfd)(urf)t. 

>ö$le, Säger. 

], Strubel. 

amm, Ufer. 

>, roinben, fldjj f rümmen. 

g (einet (Solange). 

Keiften, toinben. 



®tite 133. 

to dart down, tyerabftürgen. 

longe, (Stofj, SBurf. 

to encompass, umfd&liejjen, um« 

fTedjten. 
double-barrelled, boWeUfiufEg. 
dingle, £ljaf. 
to make for, gugetyen auf. 
it told well, e$ traf gut. 
to squeek, auiefen, (freien, 
to spurt, frrifcen. 
slash, §itb. 
lump, Jtfumpen. 
litter, ©dufte. 

®titt 13«. 

to bring forth , gur SBeft brin* 

gen, gebären, 
transverse flacke, Duerfdji<$te. 
longitudinal fibrous, längen- 

fafrig. 
ränge, SBeite. 
to twist about, umroenben. 
unwieldy, fd&toerfdttig , unbe* 

tflffic*. 
swimming paw, €>(r)n)immpfote. 
scapula, bladebone , @(r)ulter; 

Matt, 
humerus, (Sdjulterbem. 
radius, 9(rmft>inbel. 
ulna, (SWenbogenbem. 

®eite 137. 

▼ertebra, 2Birbelbein. 
porpoise, STOeerfctytoein. 
cuticle, bad Dberljdutdjen. 
piebald, fdjetfig. 
adipose tissue, fjettgetoebe. 
blubber, Sljran. 
spermaceti, 2Baftratl). 
spermaceti whale, $ottfifdj. 

®eite 138. 

whalebone whale , Sifdjbein 

gQBattfiW. 
bone of the palate , ©aurnen« 

bein. 
to fold up, fid) gufammenlegen. 
strainer, (Setter, 
funnel, £)urdjganqöröljre. 
to get entangled, ft<$ vernntf ein. 
fringe, granfe. 
valve, JfclaVfee. 
jet, «EBafferfhaJjI. 
striking, erjiaunfidj. 

&t\U 139. 

heim, ©teuerruber. 



(Seite 139—143. 
to lean, fl# neigen, 
to pull in strength, ftar! am 

gießen, 
to coil, aufroitfeln. 
to spout, fimfcen. 
to dispatch, tobten. 
to lash, binben. 
belly, 33au<$. 
messmate, Stfdjgenoffe, @dr>üf^ 

felfamerab. 
to tow, gießen, bugftren. 
larboard side, 93a<f6orb*@eite. 

Vtitt 140. 

spur, @$>orn, @tacr)et. 

specksioneer, ©l>e<ff<$Äetber. 

tackle, $alje, (Seil unb äübel. 

hold, jtielraum. 

whisker, Satfenbart. 

to lop off, atyautn. 

to tum adrift,ben2ßel(en preis* 

geben, 
shark, §aififd&. 
to be owing to, Jjerrütyren, eine 

golge fetyn von. 
egre, Sftarf. 
pithlike, marf artig, 
roll, SBecfen, (Semmel, 
slice, ©djnttte. 
to fry, braten, rotten. • 
catkin, Jtdfcd&en (an $ffait|eit). 
to wrap up, eintoicfcln. 
towel, £anbtud). 
juice, (Saft, 
crack, fRtjj, (Sprung, 
yam, 93robtourgel. 
tuber, Änollen. 

®ette 141. 

cutting, ableget. 

to bear away, bavonfegeln, vor ' 

bem SBinbe fegein. 
brisk, lebhaft. 

<&*{U 142. 

to hoist oüt, Ijinablaffen. 
launch, SdjiffSboot. 
joint of pork, <Sd&toein$feule. 
to shift for one's seif, felbft für 

ftdj forgen. 
spare, fydrlicr). 
allowance, Nation, 
greedily, gierig. 

@eitel43. , 

to have a relish for, ©efdjmacf 



the bows, bie SÖaden (tmt*\to toWVti^rtföc^ Vj&».^w&^«^ 
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®eitt 144. 

gloom, £)unfct. 

dim, Mag, matt. 

tint, garbe, <£cr)attirung. 

russet, rotbraun. 

coruscation^eudjten, gunfeln. 

to insulate, fccreinjetn. 

to strike with horror, mit 

«Schauet erfüllen, 
to crackle, fnißern, f narren, 
sparkle, g*nfen [prüfen, 
mock suo, Jftebenfonne. 

Seite 143. 

to stir, fldj regen. 

to stun, betäuben. 

to rock, roanfen, roacfeln. 

crack, 9lt(j, ©palt. 

rafter, Cuerbalfen. 

to start from , abfp ringen, ab; 

tamdjen. 
lime, Statt. 
to choke, erliefen. 

®titt 146. 

to totter, manfen. 

to get clear of, etxoaü (od roerben. 

parish-church, *Pfarrfircr)e. 

jSette 14,7. 

to,heave, auffcr)h)eüen , jieigen. 

to foam, fdjdumen. 

to roarn, braufen. 

to have a narrow escape , mit 

genauer 9totr) batoon fommen. 
beam, JBalfen. 
area, offener (Raum, freier 

SRaum. 
to toss , r)in unb r)er fcr)leubem. 
cable, 3tnfertau. 
to wave, toogen, fcr)roanfen. 
moorin g, Slnferplaj. 

<&>tltt 148. 

to fathom, (mit ber <Senfleine) 

ergrünben. 
to ride, (auf ber Otrjebe) liegen, 
wax-taper, 2ßacr)$ferge. 
grand, großartig, 
to be upon a level, einanber 

. gleich fetyn. 
easy in circumstances, intoofyk 

r)abenben Umftdnben 
co;nvenience, S3equem(idjfeit. 
surge, Sßoge. 

to amaze, mit Staunen er* 
füllen, 
speck, gießen. 



©cite 149. 

to set in, hereinbrechen, 
eddy, SÖafienmrbel. 
level, (fair). 

causeway, Jhmftjhafje. 
contrivance , Einrichtung , 

©djarfftnn. 
honey-comb, 2Öacr)$*, £onig* 

fdjeibe. 
bibaloas, fdjroammidjt. 
to sheath, einreiben, ein* 

roiefefn. 
, to chiil, erfdlten. 
sunfish, Ä(umpfifcr). 
to act the part of , bte ©tette 

»ertreten, 
exerescence, 9luöhnicr)8. 
nautilus, <§djipmufcr)el. 
to unftirl, auf*, auSfpannen. 
rooted, feftgetDurgelt. 

Seite 130. 

to shoot, treiben. 

to ränge, burcr)fcr)roeifen. 

uncouth, feltfam, ttwnberlidj, 

ror). 
tenant, 93ett)or)tter. 
mackarel, äDtafrefe. 
creek, 93ucr)t. 

recruits, (Ergänzung, (Srfafc. 
to spawn, laichen, 
by scores, fcfjocftocife. 
cod, Kabeljau, 
havoc, 93err)eerung. 
jutting, ljertjorragenbe stellen, 
to forage, berauben, 
to tack, befejiigen. 

&HU 131. 

genial, befeud&tenb. 

pit of brine, <2al$h>afferbe§ älter. 

to renne, reinigen. 

branish, falgig. 

tinetare, ©efdjmacf. 

bituminous, erbr)ar$ig. 

sediment, Söobenfafc, Otücfjtanb. 

to ooze, ijertiorfiicfjcn. 

to trickle along, bar)m riefeln. 

nauseous, efelljaft. 

tides, <$bbt unb glutr). 

visionary, trdumerifd}. 

wild, auöfdjtoeifenb, feltfam. 

to aecount for, erfldren. 

<&t\tt 132. 

fulcrum, ©tüfcpunft. 
swing, ©cr)Vo\\\$u\\$ 
lunar; mottoftä). 
neap, nitta\$. 



®tih 152—157. 
spring tide, ©prtngjhttty. 
balance-wheel, ©teigewb. ' 

@ette 133. 

compass, Umfang, 
breeze, lüftet) en. 
gale, frifdjer 2Binb. 
trade wind, fßafiornunb. 
tide, glufj, (Strom, 
monsoou, SWuffon (im ü 

JDcean). 
to shift, n>ed)fe(tt. 
tract, ©treefe. 

eette 134. 

diver, £audjer. 
mitten, JtlaWtjanbfdjulj. 
rake, £arfe, JÄecfcen. 
to muddy, trüben. 

<&>tite 133. 

to coueb, ben <5taax ftec^en. 
to strike with horror, mit (Snfc 

fe&en erfüllen, 
locket, 9lrmbanb, SWebafllon. 
bushel, ©djeffel. 

Seite 13«. 

down, £üne. - 
fire-damp, fcfclagenbe Söettet 

ber feurige €>d)aben. t 
to maim, »er|rümmeln. 
to blow up, in bte £uft ftreng« 
report, Jfcnall. 
wire, £)rar)t. 
pit, ©rube. 
chaldron, tin Jtoljlenmafj, 31 

@*effe(. 
cannel , candle-coal , fffljl 

jieinfor)fe. 
glossy, glängenb. 
to cleave, fyalten. 
flake, platte, 
standisb, ©djretbgeng. 
pea-cock, $fau. 

®ette 191. 



ore, 

spar, @pat^. 

brittle, jerbrec$lic$. 

crootes, ptomnj. Sfafttutf, bei 

im £ert erflärt ijh 
to marl, bnrct)mergeln. 
hundred weight, Zentner, 
brook, 53acr). 
adit, ©totten. 
^allon, (bailon (4 engt Dnor^ { 



\° 



Seite 157 u. 158. 

f)on, £e!jm. 
(üben, 
rüget «fffofc. 
il, ^olgfo^e. 
tfffel. 

Seite 138. 

•le, tt>a$ ftc$ Lämmern 

beljnbar. 

, legiten, öermif<$en. 

, fantig. 

ügefdjen. 

b, mit Zeigen fcerfe^en. 



Wörterverzeichniss. 

<&tite 158. 
to fringe, befransen, 
to twist, (legten, breljen. 
fillagree work , giligton , feine 

£ra«arbeit. 
dyer, gdrber. 
mundic, <Sdjtoefeffie$. 
tinner, ätmtßr&fter. 
curdy, flumjng. 
speltre, 3mf, ©tfauter. 
lapis calaminaris, ©almei (utu 

reineö 3mn). 
black-lead, «ReißWei. 
quarry, (Steinbruch 
cellular, geüig. 
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®ette 199. 

stannary law, 3tnngefefc. 
heir apparent to the crown, 

flronfcrinj. 
shaft, @djadjt. 
to shake, gittern, 
stamping-mill , @tainvfmüf;(e, 

^odjtoerf. 
to pound, (logen, 
to grind, mahlen, 
dross, scoria, ©djfarfen, 916* 

fdjaum. 
to scum off, abfdjäumen. . 
to fetch over, nodj einmal »er* 

arbeiten. 



FÜNFTER abschnitt. 

©efcM(Me* 



leite 160. 

nt, Verfeinerung. 
, .erjiaunlidj. 
, not^njenbig. 
jrric^ten. 
änbern. 
;e, treiben, 
ibürfntfj. 
ering, ärmfic§. 

leite 161. 

e a relish for , 9Ro1)U 
tt,@efdjmacf)fnbcnan. 

;er, ben ©otteßbtenft 
ten. 

an immunity from, 
n üon. 

Strafe. 

lidden access to, nidftt 
Ten toerben gu. 
arred all intercourse, 
fem Umgang auöge- 
t fetyn. 

.te, einwarfen. 

nljänger. 

in. 

; to writing, fdjriftlidj 

nen. 

<5itg, (Bwberung. 
ttto&vbig. 



Seite 162. 

to reconcile to , wföljnen mit. 
penal Statute, <§trafo,efefc. 
to set saiJ, ftö) etnfötffen. 
to maintain a struggle , einen 

Jtampf Durchführen, 
to rush forward into, ftdj ftür* 

jen in. 
Charge, Sfogtijf, Slnbrang. 
to listen to, ®el)ör föenfen. 
invader, ©inbringlhtg. 

Seite 163. 

contest, Jtampf. 

to dismay, fetyreefen. , 

by no means, feine8h)egö. 

ungalled, unfcerfefct. 

to engage in, |ic§ mit tttoaö 

abgeben, 
to betray, »erraten, 
to introduce to the presence of, 

Jemanben einem »orftetten. 
frantic, abertt>ifctg, tual)nflnmg. 
with dishevelled hair, mit jlie* 

genben paaren, 
to daunt, erfdjrecfen. 
to quell, (ritten, bämfcfen, unter* 

brücfen. 

<&>titc 164. 



I destruetion, Untexgana. \ ^wvwto ^geeätax. 

\to raise, aufteilen, aufbxmfetxu \to ixÄvcÄaÄSi, ^m 



(Seite 164—167. 
sweets, SfaneljmficPeiteu, ©e* 

mäcSlidjfeiten. . 
to preyent, tterijinbern. 
blessed, glücflic^. 
to engage in the party of , 3e* 

manbä Partei ergreifen. 
Standing, bleibenb. 
to overwhelm, übersättigen, 
fastness, feflcr Ort. 
to depend upon, fid) auf ttxvat 

öerlaffeu. 
avail, SRufcen. 
to pour in upon, einen über* 

fc$toemmen. 
to waste, üerfc^toenben. 
wretched, jämmerlich, elenb. 
bewailing, fldglid). 

<3ettel66. 

pitch, ©tab, (Stufe, 
to engage, gewinnen, 
to rattle, fcfyütteln. 
nice, genau, 
scrutiny, Unterfudjung. 
unshaken, unerfdjütterlidj. 
to survive, überleben. 

©ette 167. 

I am oppo&ed b^ , t« ^L m 
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(Seite 167—171, 
to go ,beyoiid, überfleigen. 
tillage, 9<ferbau. 
inroad, (Sinfall. 
officer, 33eamte. 
*o prompt, anregen, auffordern. 

<&titt 168. 

to pierce, bringen, 
necessitous, bürftig. 
intelligence, Jtttnbftftaft, 3feac$« 

rid&t. 
pnsillanimity, Jtletnmüttjtgf eit. 
to fail, betrügen, 
to withdraw, entjieljen. 
extremities, 9lot$. 
to rouse to indignation, auf« 
bringen. 
' rash, unbefonnen. 

®eitc 169. 

anxious, befummelt, bemüht. 
to settle, anfdßig madjen. 
to straggle, ijerumfd&toeifen. 
to indulge one's seif in com- 

mitting violence, jl<$® eroalt* 

traten erlauben, 
to betake one's seif to, fi<$ 

überlaffen, Eingeben, 
to join , ß$ mit Semanb *er« 

einigen 
handred, Danton, 
tithing, SBegirf s>on $e1)n ga* 

muten. 

<§dte 170. 

decennary, baffelbe wie tithing, 
fribourg, (ebenfo) greibürg? 

fäaft. 
headbourg, ®emeinbe»or|ietyer. 
borsholder, 93ürgermeifter. 
to appoint, beftimmen, «er« 

orbnen. 
outlaw, geästet, 
warrant, Söottmadjt. 
privity; SRitaenoffenfdjaft, ®lit* 

roiffenfdjaft. 
fine, ®elb(lrafe. 
frank-pledge, greibürgföaft. 
inared, geroöljnt. 

®eitc 171. 

to devise, au^finnen. 
freeholder, greifajje. 
hündreder, Oberhaupt eine$ 

Äantonö. 
wapentake, £unbertbejtrf. 
Micbaeimas, Wlid?aeli$ftft. 
alderman, Meltefte, 9tatf)&f)txx. 
sberiff, &antoogt, Bant>ri$Ut. 



(Seite 171—175. 
to engross, einne!jm*n. 
earl, ®raf. 
malversation, Uebefoertyalten. 

®titt 172. 

to frame, enhperfen. 
states, «Stäube, 
previously, fd)on fcortyer. 
bravado, $rofcbieten,$ral)lerei. 
pursuit, Aufgabe, 
bent, Neigung, 
accession, S^ronbeßeigung. 
to interpret, t>erbollmetf<$en. 
service, ©ottedbienji. 
to enjoin, einem ehoad aufer« 

legen, anbefehlen, 
hyde, Jpufe. 

©eite 173. 

diet, Dtoljrung. 

ezercise, ^Bewegung. 

taper, SBad&öferge. 

lanthorn, Laterne. 

saited, angemeffen. 

geometry of dialling, bie jtunjl, 

Sonnenuhren gu mad&en. 
leisure, ÜÄitfi e. 
apologue, %ofoi\. 
apophthegm, <Sferudj. 
to couch, abfaffen. 
deem, adjften. 
derogatory from, nad&fljeiltg für. 

®titt 174. 

to pusb, treiben. 

riot, ©djroelgerei. 

jollity, gröljiid&feit 

discomfiture. 9tteberlage. 

to entitle, kred&tigen. 

prowess, Sapferfett. 

rear, Otadjtrab, Sfiitfen. 

host, Äriegöljeer. 

to anathematize, in ben &ir<$en« 

bann tljun. 
prognosticate, vorder anzeigen, 

roeiffagen. 

^Cttc 173. 

trench, ®raben. 

to stand npon the defensive, 

fcerttjeibtgungSroeife gu SBerf e 

gelten, 
van, 93ortrab. 
brink, 9faub. 

dismayed, erfdjrecft, »erjagt, 
stratagem, JtriegSliji. 



®eite 176. 

array, ©djlad&torbnung. 
gall, föroädjen. 
, to give ground, roeicfyen. 
discomfited, gef tylagen , 

ftreut. 
rapacity, Raubgier, 
to give ap to, roibmen. 

©ette 177. 

brutal, fcieljifdj. 

to rise npon, ftd^ ergeben, et 

ren gegen, 
attainments, (SigenföafteB 
bog, (Sumpf, 
outrage, ©eroaltfl&at. 
redress, £üfe. 
to plan, ben $lan entroerfc 

tttotö. 
ravish, entehren, 
to have recourse to, feive 

fiud)t nehmen ju. 
toholdof, jufceljen nehmen! 
letters patent , ein ofi 

©djretben. 

®ctte 178. 

privately, tyeimlüty. 
knight, bitter, 
esquire, knappe, 
to strike with awe, ttut€>$fti 

erfüllen, 
to ezpedite, abfeieren, 
to expatiate on , (mit Sari 

ftcf) über tttoat »erbreüet 
to pnt to the rout, f((fll| 

gerftreuen. 

®eite 179. 

trifling, unbebeutenb. 
appendage, 9htfjängfeL 
viscount, ^Burggraf, 
to comply with, roitfftfytR* 
to take aim, gtclen. 
to rankle, verlebe«, 
gangrene, 33 raub . 
to draw towards a period, I 

feinem (Snbe nafjen. 
wretch, 9Btdjt. 

©ette 180. 

naisance, 93efdj>roerbe, fö 

li^er SRenfö- 
to humble, bemütyigen. 
to fiay, fd&tnben,. 
condnet, Stuffütyrung. 
ineident, gerottynltd), eigen. 



advisable, xati^am . _ 

to face about udoh, %wafc träA «•tosAatafc, <^\^tt 
dr)en fttfttu. W ^kA»*^«^wu 



itt 180—184. 

*reuj$ug. 
), ftdj lagern. 

itite 181. 

Lire, (StlauBnijjBrief. 
»de, aufgeben. 

Fdjränfung^inbemiß. 
:dj (£ate). 
irmogen. 
enögeffill. 

• 

in, fcftfe^en. 

$ormunbfcr)aft. 
rluji, €c$aben. 

nent , ©eeintrWjti* 

Ittrjum. 
jfroljne. 
)ten(ientfcr)äbigung in 

:r. 

toeglitr)eö SBermögen. 

ettc 182. 

93efeljlgr)aBer. 
i, Ijanbfejt, jtarf. 
itate,unfär)igmact)en. 
•n, veranlagen, Be* 

:e, aWiitoirfung. 

üBerorbnung. 

tfcn. 

[tfenrunbe. 

Lrn , ba$ ©ericr)t beö 

*Patrimonialgericr)i. 

tite 183. 

plea, einen $ro$efl 

n trial, tn'S SBerljor 

©runbeigentfjum. 

3 ©leidjen, Jtamerab. 

beigener. 

of husbandry, 5I(fet- 

Hje. 

nrifü. 

ircumstances , ntdjt 

[idj genug. 

alt, @etfl. 

from , fahren lafien, 

t. 

tite 184. 

, übermäßig, über* 



Wörterrereeichniss. 

Seite 184—189. 
safeguard, $$u$. 
to counterbalance, ba$ ©letct)* 
geroid&t galten. 

Veite 183. 

to burst forth, aitSBred&en. 

nmpire, ©<#eb$ri<$ter. 

award, (Stotfdjeibmtg. 

liege lord, 8e$en$$err. 

galling, briufenb. • 

to harass, quälen, plagen. 

prisoner at large , ©efangener 

mit «regelt. t 
to track, auSfo.üren.. 

Veite 186. 

to promise well, guten %oxU 

fd&ritt verljetfj en. 
kinsman, SBertvanbter. 
scheine, $lan. 

Longshanks,£angf<$enfel;8ang* 
Bein. 

perplexity, SBerlegenl) eit, 93e* 

fiür$ung. 
to issue, ergeben raffen, 
hazardous, gefätyrlict). 

Veite 187. 

plate, ©ilBergefdjirr. 
to dislodge, aufbrechen, 
to attend, beobachten, 
vangaard, 93ortraB. 
to starre, verhungern, 
sound, fcfi. 

®tite 188. 

rearguard, ÜftadjtraB. 
tide, Slutlj. 
disgrace, ©djanbe. 
eagernes, 33egterbe. 
disappointment, vereitelter Sin* 

Wlag. 
to hurry on, antreiben, verleite«, 
to concert, entroerfen. 
intrenchment, $Berfcr)angung. 
to compose, Beruhigen, 
cheerfalness, $eiterfeit. 

Veite 189. 

hover, fangen, fdjjtoeBen. 
by degrees, nact) unb nact). 
clumsy, \)lumfc, fötoerfäHig. 

management,4?anbr)aBung, ^Be- 
bte nung. 

to contrive, erftnnen. 

level, ©leidjgettndjt. 

to ovennatch, üBertreff en, üBer* 
toinben. 

encumbrance, $u&etn\$. 
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Veite 190. 

to draw up, aufflellen. 
seaBonably, §u red)ter'3eit. 
manageable, lenffam. 
ems-bowman,9mBnif}fct)ü$e. 
thunder shower, ©etoitterregen. 
to fall short, fehlen, nid&t er* 

reiben, 
to put to the sword , «Ber bie 

Jtltnge foringen laffen. 

Veite 191. 

to hem, einfdjließcn. 
feat of arms, 2Baffeutf)at. 
to accost, gu tintm treten, 
throng, ©ebronge. 
rout, (öerttrirrung, 9Heberlagc, 
to acquit one's seif, ficr) fyaf tcn, 
ficr) einer 9lufgaBe entlebigen. 

Veite 192. 

to allege, anführen 4 . 

crest, geberBufd), £elmgicrbe. 

to tend, harten, Beforgen. 

Veite 193. 

wild, fdjtvärmerifd). 
bashralness, ©djüdjteriiljeit 
visionary, iräumerci. 

Veite 194. 

to anoint, falben. 

to give in to, Beitreten. 

cap-a-pee, von Äopf gn guf . 

steed, SRofj. 

fond fancy, 8ieBling$ibee. 

Veite 193. 

prepossession, SBorurtljeil. 
to grasp, in ber £anb galten, 
flower-de-luce, (Schwertlilie, 
in right of, fraft. 
pass, Bnftanb, Sage, 
sally, «uöfall. 
to array, fleiben. 
garb, Xxadjt. 
redoubt, <Scr)ange. 
to overawe, in 8?urri;t fefcen, 
galten. 

Veite 196. 

nnaccoantable , unerrTdrficty, 

feltfam. 
to infer, fdjließen, folgern, 
▼otary, 33ereT)rer, Slnljinger. 
reverse, 9Becr)fel. 
to check, Ijemmen, beimpfen. 
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to» . ANHANG I. 

hnpl 

to ei $tmf)iß 3<$re ober bte Abenteuer gtoeitt Sdmlfamerafrem 

to * 

to 01 



0Td *ptiU 228. 

cljrge$ilfe. 
lerk, ein (SJe^ülfe. 
to s*d, Unterhalt. 

£ a £eite 226. 

sfly, begaben. 
Bfiurifö. 

-room, ©efeflföaftä* 
to skr. 
comjsher, Ärdmct. 

£ *fcette 227. 

alletf» feffeT«. 
to w ö ^8 ema(i &^ 

Seite 228. 

t0 fotment, SBibertoärtig* 

emefft» u »?- . _., 
to taP^losopher, etn 9*»** 

to r / öe ** ,cn * 
.^, bunfef, fötoierig. 

to dfceite 229. 

insip, rühmen. 
.e, SBorrebe. 
nmbrage, SWtßtrauen 

*° re eeding, gute SeBen$art. 

. vs)oge. 

uns^eite 230. 

cloal, 5fteBenprei$. 
; up, ergießen. 

mea £eite 231. 

to bto the test, auf eine 

are anfommen lajfen. 
to bi e8 BleiBt baBei. 
to re3a§lung: 

jdjfel, 9ledjtAutg. 

k one's seif of the babit, 
a stitnjaö abgewognen. 

ap J£>ette 232. 

f e iind, lafi e$ gut fetyn ! 
insicr 11 » Sortfdbrittc machen. 
disp<^ »ppointment , &erabs 
nWr 0lafr. 

p/, (auter Unftnn. 

to bl 



fceite 233. 

puppy, ©cttffytaBel. 
unbecoming, unanftänbig. 
who the deace? toal Xeufele\ 
to get one's seif into a scrape, 
flefc i" Verlegenheit Bringen, 
to endear, teertlj machen, 
blockhead, JSummfofef. 
to avow, erfWren. 

®eite 234. 

to recollect one's seif, fi<$ f äffen. 
there> the cloven foot, ba föaut 

ber $ferbefug (be* Seufel«) 

tyerauö. 
to pinch, brütfen. 
greenhorn, fam. Sanbfrofö. 
collar, fragen, 
to comment upon , &ntnerrun; 

gen machen gu. 

(Seite 233. 

cotton-mill, 93aumn)olle*SaBrif . 
marriage portion, <§eiratl)£gut. 
*ing> flügel be« $aufeö. 

%titt 936. 

spark, geuerBranb. 
scoundrel, <§>djuft. 
to put up witb , einfielen , ft<$ 

gefallen laffen. 
to depend on, ft$ tterlaffen auf. 

®eite 237. 

heir-loom, (5rbftücf- 
jackanapes, SDlaulaffe. 
to grovel, frieden. 

®tite 238. 

stocked, öerfeljen, Befefct. 
to see, Begleiten, 
sneer, ©ttdjelrebe. 
counting house, (SomVtoir. 
to sbow in, einführen. 

Seite 239. 

suspense, UngeUnfljeit. 
paltry, armfelig. 
to be in störe for, einen erloar* 
ten (aufgehäuft fetyn für). 

Seite 210. 

stock broker, StltienmäHer. 
I to recollect, ffd? eineö erinnern. 



©erte 240—247. 
bore, langweiliger SDleufdj. 
to grab ap, ausrotten. . 

partner, Slffocie, (5omj>agno4^ 

®eite 241. ,} 

check, (<9el>) Ibtoeffmig. * 
mechanic, $anbarBetrer, $ojA 

toerfer. V 

want, 23ebiirfnijj. % 

office, (5npcbition$jimmer, ' 

(SomVtoir. j 

unaccountable , unerfldrlnj 

feltfam. ^ 

&>titt 242. 

a tone of authority, atunafeti 

ber, Befefylenber ion. 
to crawl, frieden. a • 

disdainfully, ijoä)müt$tg , gjr 

äd&tli#. , u 

®titt 243. 

to bargain, Ijanbeln. 
to blow, gerfrrengen. 

<&>titt 244. 

affability, Seutfeligfeit. 
improvement, IBerBefferung. 
to undervalue, geringfctyfyä 
unterfefttyen. 

<&>eite 249. 

clever, gefdjitft. 

to be fond of, gerne tfjun. 

to disgust, anef ein, toerbriefei 

Beleibigen. 
to be mistaken, fu$ irren, 
pique, ©roll/ 4a?. 
to owe a grudge, grollen, 
townhouse, ütafyfyauö. 
head, JtaVitel, $un!t. 
to keep to, Bei ermad bleiben. . 
to scold, ganfen. 
to bespeak, i>erFünbigen/ »fr; 

ratl)en. 

<&>eite 246. 

enormity, ^Bfc^eulic^fett. 
void öf manners, unBefannt mi 
guter £eBen£art. 

®eitt 247. 

to overcome, überrafd)c«. 



WÖrterrenelchnis*. 

ANHANG I. 
Berwifftte © e b i * t c. 



I 



to scatter, jerftreuen. 

knarish, BüBifcr). 
b trick, Sude, ©freier). „ 
" «o sway, Wringen, fuhren (bcn 
.?' ©cefrter). 
ftrazza! $urraty ! 

J rtrain, Seife, ®efang, Sieb. 
in their turns, ber 9fcei$e na<r). 
blast, äBinbjtoß. 
matchless, oljne ©leiten. 

, ®ette 249. 

to larmch , in bie @ee ge^en, 
* aom ^ta)>e( laffen. 
to match, bie <Spifte Bieten, 
to sweep, jie^en. 

start, aufzeigen, per) ergeben. 

• ~eep, peile Äüfte. 
meteor flag, fReteor*?lagge 

(»on bem ftammenben (Stern 
in ber engltfäen glagge). 

Minstrel-boy, ber iunge SÄmne* 
ffinger. 

to sully, Bewerfen. 

note, ®efang. 

sod, bet 9tafen. * 

dimly, trübe. 

sheet, Seintucr). 

shroud, ©raBtuct), «et<t)entucr). 

to wind, totifeln. 

billow, SÖoge. 
} to upbraid, föelten, tabeln. 
!* - to reck, jtdj fümmern. 
- random gun, unrcgelmdjhgeö 

* tfanonenfeuer. 

; (Seite 230. 

gory, Blutig, 
main, Jfraft,.®enjalt. 
to wait about, cufto arten, 
quo* für quotb, fagtc. 
dear, fcr)recflic§, fart- 
gear, (g Ijart) $oht. 
to shrink, gittern, 
shallow, pa(|. 
liyings, $frünben. 
cheer up ! luftig 1 munter ! 

®ette 231* 

dozier, Sttummfkdb. 
Q Matter, engl. Chi9»tom*tixie. 



(Seite 251—253. 
mitre, $Bifct)ofilirfi$e. 
röchet. (Stjorljenib. 
cope, (SBorrocf. 
noble, eine alte Oolbmunge im 

2Bertl) &on6@<t)ill. 8$ence, 

StofenoBel. 
to task, dinemgCrBett auflegen, 
fleecy, toolltdjt. 
compleiion, ©efldjtGfarBe. 

®ette 232. 

to fan, fädeln. 

to dress, juredjt machen. 

to loll, (Ict) träge lehnen, für) 

gütlich tt)un. 
board, £ifcr), Safel. 
match, Bunten, 
to deem, galten für. 
to tarnish, »erbunfein, 
to question, bejtoetfeln. 
trainband, SJliliäfolbaten, 33ür* 

gern>er)r. 
eke, auer), ttödj ^J«- 



loop, ( 
to ba^ 
to ridc 
in a ti 
turnpi 

mer 
to re 

tric 
to bai 

Begi 
to dan 
waist, 
gambc 

trim, - 
guise, 
to forc 
pin, & 
comel 
to stai 
bootle 
amain 
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kindred, t 
broad stoi 
to qnail, t 
bolt, $fei: 
to peal, fr 
shäckles, 
clime, (Sri 
charger, c* 
cnrl, 8o<f e 
to Cluster, 
▼ood-land 

stocking, C, 
kerchief, £ 
to hem, f& 
porringer, 
to slide, fc 
household, 
glee, 9reu 
kne, einfa 
to wrap, te 
colours, % 
lit »on licrt 



linen-draper, Seintoanbljänbler. to Iure 
calender, Sudtfefceerer. ** Tw 

agog, lüftern. 
smack, flatfct). 
saddletree, (SattelBaum. 
Cheapside, bie BeleBtejie StauU 
ftraße Sonbond. 

(Seite 233. 

to suit to the mind, naet) 
aßunfdje Bebicncn. 

good lack, bßf ©ott erBarm. 

curling, gefrümmt, gebogen. 

ear, #enfel. 

nimble, f<r)nellfüf ig. 

shod für shoed, Befcr)ut>t, Be* 
fragen. 

to snort, fcr)nauBen. 

to gall, ttmnb reiben. 

curb, Jtinnfette, 3aum. 

to stoop, ftcr) Bücfen. 

neck or nought, über (Stocf unb 
(Stein. 

to ran a rig, einen lebhaften 
§engfl retten (unb al$2Bort* 
firiel : einen luftigen ©freier) 
machen). - [knelL 

streamer, $atyfct, %la^t. \^ä\ 



niigt 
t, erlje 



ten 

to lift, err)c 
to hannt, l 
raptnre, tf 
to crave, to 
to bnrst, ai 
to wreath, 



\ 
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dtt 256—258. 

>eiftanbt. 
*° & ne f Ctuaberjtetn. 
fanpl jenagcn. 
to [, ^Domterfetl. 
to * -ad&en, bomtetn. 
to • fceffeln. 

°fl5<$fo<$trofj. ' 

. u . toaUen. 

. Strumpf. 

Zufy, fyaUtuti). 
to sfeumen. 
cornj|©uWennafcf. 
to eifeifen, fölurren. 
in a" Bfamtite. 
allere, ftrtylifgfcit. 
to wtat. 

Jtcfeln. 

to e£t, light up, erlencfc 

emeftßen. 
total 

to rfeite 238. 

*° ?Vimftt$en. 
,nsl Rntgücfung. 

^erlangen, fuefcen. 
tohe tt f^ ren 8 en ' offnen. 



to re 



ttrinben. 



< 



to e$ 
tob^ 
to fo, 
unstl 
cloal 



Gtitt 258—260. 
bower, fcau&e. 
to encompass, umfc$ftejjen, um« 

faffen. 
throb, bet $ergf$lag. * 
to peal, föaQcn. 
clarion, 3infe. 
pennon, %af)tit. 
plume, geberfotfefc. 

®ette 239. 

blast, £on, ®<$afl. 

pelf, ®elb, SWammon. 

stern, ernft. 

meet, fcaffenb, geeignet. 

sbaggy, rau$. 

sire, SBater. 

nigged, fcjroff. 

to chill, burc$fälten. 

leech, SCrjt. 

to droop, herabhängen. 

falchion, $aHafö. 

to fling, toerfen. 

®tiU 260. 

to cleave, fyalten. 
pennant, Slagge. 
Unk, Stettt, 9anb. 
to rove, toanbern, fd)n>etfen. 
seeming, $(u6fc$en. 
to twine, fcer&tnben. 
playmate, (Stytelfamewb. 
to carouse, ge^en. 
bosom-crony, *8ufenfreunb. 
to mnse on, über tttoaö fronen. 



' ®titt 260-262. 
haunt, Aufenthaltsort, 
buglehorn, ^tftT)orn. 

^efte 261. 

bougb, 3n?eig. 

fawn, *Reljfal&. 

hill and faollow, ©erg ttnbttj 

ringlet, Sorte. 

glen, £l)al. 

to ramble, frretc^cn, fötvriff 

palmer, $tlget. 

keen, fdjarf, fdjneibenb. 

drifted, aufgehäuft 

to crouch, ftd> fdjmiege*. 

form, bie @affe (bad Saget eil 

$äfen). 
sollen, büfter. 
roar, ©raufen, 
ford over, burdjtoaten. 
ranger, ©tlbmeifier, fcorjbw 
dank, fettet, 
alder, (Srle. 
rank, üppig, nrilb. 
to welter, ftdj toäfyen. 

®ette 262. 

to see from, unterfäeiben. 
bolt, 93K$. 

to impart, mtttljetfen, *erleit 
anght, ettt)a$. 
to bide, ertragen, 
to quicken, beleben, 
to bestow, «erteilen, 
incense, 2Öeiljrand). 



mear 
to b 
ar- 
to bi 
to re 



>MOO^<HKM^ 



a SU} 

m- 

appcf 

fe- 
insid 

disp< 
unpr* 

9* 
swaj 

tob! 



»!• 



Druck der J. B. Mets ler* sehe* BudkAmcV.eT%V taStaM^pct. 



Sem 4mn ©erföffet ftiefed 8to<$ed flnb eBenfafl« Set und et* 
fötenen tmb totrd"» alle äJu^anbfongm SDeutfälanb* , bet Oe|lertet$ff$en 
Sftoitard&fe, 'bet <8<$toef$ imb be* Qluölanbeä ju erhalten : 

Study and Recreation. ßngKföe (Sf)tefhmiatlne, für b* €$ul* 
» Privatunterricht bearb. t>on & (Santtet* II. SurfuS für obere (Stoffen. 
3»eite »uflL ©r. 8. 1852. ®e$. (29 33og.) 1 flL 36 fr. ob.l $$tr. 

JDer Snljatt bed n. (Sitrfuä ijl folflenber : 

L 9tttf>ettung. aJhifterftüife bet j)rofatfd?en Stiftung. 
1 BBfäjnttt. Heitete Sutoten. «on ffobifon Bi* ©fr »alter 0eott 

1- The "Vision of Mirza. Joseph Addison (Spectator). — 2. The Transmigrations 

*? ^*ug. Joseph Addison (Spectator). — 3. The Journal of the Retired Citizen. 

J ^^m^ ph Addison (Spectator). — 4. The Great Plague in London. Daniel Defoe 

~~~~ ry of the Great Plague), — 5. Robinson Crusoe's First Voyage. Daniel 

(Robinson Crusoe). — 6. Extracts from Gulliver*s Travels. Jonathan Swift, 

7. Partridge at the Play-bouse. Henry Fielding (Tom Jones), — 8. Parson 

IKber. Henry Fielding. (Adventures of Joseph Andrews). — 9. The Soldier's 

*^"*;um. Tobias George Smollet (Humphrey Clinker). — 10. Feast in the Manner 

®|T^lie Ancients. T. G. Smollet (Peregrine PicJde). — 11. Yorik. Lawrence Sterne 

^^'Hstram Shandy). — 12. ThePasspcrt. Lawrence Sterne (Sentimental Journey). 

T 13. The Song of Selma. Macpherson's Ossian. — 14. The Happy Valley Dr. 

^***mtel Johnson (Rasselas). — 15. The Vicar*s Gaol Reformation. Oliver Gold- 

fJ^jttfA (Vüar of Wakefield). — 16. The Pupil, a Fragment, ffenry Mackenzie 

"« ^ <WI °f ^eeling). — 17- Scene of Conjnration by the Wandering Jew. Matthew 

]^^^ffory Lewis (The Monk). — 18. St. Leon's Escape from the Auto Da Fe. Wil- 

^fc«i Godwin (St. Leon) — 19. Alexis. Thomas ffope (Anastasius). 

H. «Bfänttt teuere fltttoten. 2*on @fc SSalter @eott Bio ©Wen*. 

^5?» The Spring-Tide. Sir Walter Scott (Antiquary). — 21. Death of Rienzi. Sir 

f**&ward Bulwer Lytton (Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes). — 22. The Pedestrian 

114 Spite of Himself. From Blackwood' s Magazine. — 23. The Stout Gentleman. 

Washington Irving (Bracebridge Hall). — 24. A Trial of Murder. Samuel War- 

+*n(NowandThen). — 25. OurNext-DoorNeighbour. Charles Dickens (Sketches). 

— 26. Definitions of Pleasure. Anne Grey, a Novel. 

n. 5l6t$effong. Statut* unb 93off Sblfbet. 

1. Rnral Life in England. Washington Irving (Sketchbook). — 2. Westminster 
Abbey. Wash. Irving (Sketchbook). — 3. A Visit to Messrs. Barclay and Perkins's 
Brewery. (The London Illustrated News.) — 4. The Streets of London. Charles 
Dickens (Sketches). -«- 5. Oxford. Chambers (Edinburgh Journal.) — 6. The Fox- 
Hunt. (Bentleys Miscellany). — 7. Our Village. Miss Mary Russell Mitford 
(Our Village). — 8. A Picture of a Scotch Village. Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton 
(Cottagers of Glenburnie). — 9. Picture of an Irish Village. William Carleton 
« (Tales). — lO.'Ascent of Mont Blanc. Charles Fellows (Montblanc, printedfor 
private circulation). — 11. Ascent of Mount Aetna. P. Brydone (Tour in Sicily). 

— 12. The Climate of Iudia. Capt. Basil Hall (Fragments of Voyages). — 13. 
Dangers of a Nova Scotia Fog. Capt. Basil Hall (Ibid.). — 14. The Moon and 
the Longitude. Capt. Basil Hall (Ibid.). — 15. To the Falls of Niagara. Charles 
Dickens (American Notes). 

III.* Slbtfjetlung. ®efä)ld)te. 

1. Death and Character of Queen Elizabeth. David Hume (History of Eng-' 
land). — 2. Character of Mary Queen of Scots. William Robertson (History of 
Scotland). — 3. The Execution of Charles I. Charles James Fox (History of 
James II.). — 4. The Protectorate. Thomas Babington Macaulay (History of 
England). — 5. Character of Oliver Cromwell. Lord Clarendon (History of the 
Rebellion). — 6. Character of Charles II. Bishop Burnet (History of my own 
Times). — 7. William, Prince of Orange. T. B. Macaulay (History of England). 

— 8. Character of the English Revolution. T. B, Macaulay {Ibid.). -~ 9. Ori©n 
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toe'u fcmifjiß 3o$re ober bie »benteuet jtoetct ©c&uttamcrafcett. 

tod* 

to ot 



orde 




eljrgeljtlfe. 
lerk, ein (SJeljülfe. 
to s*d, Unterhalt. 

to a« e ite 226. 

$ß.y, begaben. 
. Bäurifäj. 
-room, ©efettfäaft«* 

to sl* *. 
corafsher, Ärämer. 

in a^ dte 227 * 

alle*' W** n ' 
to w^Ä** 1 ***' 

Seite 228. 

Intment, SBibertofirrtg* 
t0 ei fcäuföung. 
eme ^hilosopher, ein 9tyIo* 
t° gerben. 
to T $, bunfel, fd&toierig. 

to diiSeite 229. 

insipt, rühmen. 

.e, IBorrebe. 

nmbrage , Mißtrauen 
tohe 

t0 re eeding, gute SeBenSart. 
t0 eo 3ü1jne. 
to tl@ fl ge. 

Igelte 230. 

cloal, SfeeBempreiö. 
; up, ergießen. 

™>«< 231. 

to b to the test, auf eine 
ar e anfomnten laffen. 

to bi eö M"** k^' 
to re 3a^Iung: 

»djfel, JÄedjriung. 

k. one's seif of the habit, 

a sutteaä aBgetoöljnen. 

m Sette 232. 

ap ? c C iind, laß eö gut fetyn ! 

insia* n ' S° rt f* ritte "ta^en. 
,. f appo intment , fceraB* 

y» lautet Unftnn. 

/IT*/ 

tob! 



®eite 233. 

pappy, ©elBfönaBel. 
unbecoming, unanfia'nbig. 
who the deace? toal Heufeim, 
to get one's seif into a scrape, 
fl<$ in Sßerlegenljeit Bringen, 
to endear, teertlj madjen. 
blockhead, SDummfopf. 
to avpw, erftären. 

®eite 234. 

to recollect one's seif, ftd} faffen. 
there^ the cloven foot, ba fdfyaut 

ber $ferbefufj (be« £eufel$) 

tyerauä. 
to pinch, brütfen. 
greenhorn, fam. 8anbfrofö. 
collar, fragen, 
to comment upon , Slnmerfun* 

gen mad&en $u. 

<&t\U 233. 

cotton-mill, 93aumtt>olle*SaBrif . 
marriage portion, $eiratl?£gut. 
wing, Slügel be* $aufe$. 

®ctte 936. 

spark, geuerBranb. 
scoundrel, (Sdjuft. 
to put up with , einfielen , ji<$ 

gefallen laffen. 
to depend on, ft<& tterlaffen auf. 

®eiU 237. 

heir-loom, (SrBftöcf. 
jackanapes, SDlaulaffe. 
to grovel, frieden. 

®ette 238. 

stocked, öerfeljen, Befefct. 
to see, Begleiten, 
sneer, ©ttdjelrebe. 
counting house, dont^toir. 
to show in, einführen. 

®ette 239. 

suspense, Ungetoifljeit. 
paltry, armfelig. 
to be in störe for, einen ertoar* 
ten (aufgekauft fetyn für). 

®ette 240. 

stock broker, Slftienmäfler. 
to recollect, ftiB eined erinnern. 



©erte 240—247. 
bore, langweiliger SDtenfd). ' 
to grub up, ausrotten. i 
partner, &ffocie, (5ontJ)agtiow 

®tiU 241. ,j 

check, (®elb) Rntoetfung. i 
mechanic, £anbarBetfer, <$arf| 

toerfer. 
want, ©ebürfnif. | 

office , Srpebittonögimmer, 

(Sontytotr. 
unaccountable , tmerf tätliij 

feltfam. 

&eitt 242. 

a tone of authority, anmaße» 

ber, Befehlender Xon. 
to crawl, frieden. a 

disdainfully, ljod&mütyig , gi|r. 
ädjthd). ,*» 

®eit« 243. 

to bargain, l)anbeln. 
to blow, jerfyrengen. 

<&>tiU 244. 

affability, «eutfeligfeit. i 
improvement, SBerBefferung. 
to undervalue, geringfdjäfceH 
untcrfdjäfcen. 

&titt 243. 
clever, gefdjüft. 
to be fond of, gerne tl;nn. 
to disgust, anef ein, verbrief^ 

Beleibtgen. 
to be mistaken, fi(^ irren, 
pique, ©roll, $afj. 
to owe a grudge, grollen, 
townhouse, 3tati}f)au8. 
head, Stapihl, $unft. 
to keep to, Bei etlr>a£ Bleiben. . 
to scold, ganfen. 
to bespeak, tterfünbigen, »ft. 

ratzen. 

<&>eitt 246. 

enormity, 31Bfd&eulic^feU. 
void öf manners, un&efonnt mi 
guter SeBenöart. 

®ette 247. 

to overcome, iiBerrafrf;cn. 



l 
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®eite 248. 

to scatter, $erftreuen. 

knavish, bübifcr). 

trick, £ü(fe, <3trei<$. 

to sway, Wringen, führen (ben 

(Scepter). 
Piazza! ijurraV- 

strain^eife^efan^Sxcb. 
in their tnrns, ber fÄettje nact). 
blast, 3BütbM. 
matchless, oljne (äHetcgen. 

<Sette 249. 

to launch , in bic <See ge^en, 
> »om (Stapel laffen. 
to match, bie <Söifce bieten, 
to sweep, jie^en. 

start, aufzeigen, ft* ergeben. 

• „eep, Peile Süfte. 

meteor flag, 3Reteor*?lagge 

(son bem flammenben <Stero 

in ber englifäen glagge). 

Minstrel-boy, ber junge SÄmne* 

fänger. 
to sully, befielen, 
note, ©efang. 
sod, ber Sfcafen. * 
dimly, trübe, 
sheet, Seintudj. 
shroud, ©rabtuc^}, Setdjentud). 
to wind, tot dein, 
billow, Soge, 
to upbraid, freiten, tabeln. 
- to reck, jt$ fümmern. 
random gun, unregelmäßiges 
üanonenfeuer. 

(Seite 230. 

gory, blutig, 
main, ßraft, ©ttoalt. 
to wait about, cuftoarten. 
quo' für quotb, fagte. 
dear, föreefltd), tj«t 
gear, (g tyart) §öbe. 
to sbrink, gittern, 
shallow, fcfyuadj. 
livings, ^frünben. 
cheer up ! luftig ! munter ! 

(Seite 251. 

crozier, Stznmmfidb. 



Gantter, engl, C£reftom»tMe. 



(Seite 251—253. 
mitre, JBiWoftofi^e. 
röchet. (S^or^twb. 
cope, (Sljottocf. 
noble, eine alte Oolbmünje im 

SÖertlj von 6 @$i((. 8 $ence, 

Sfcofenobel. 
to task, (5inem9lrbett auflegen, 
fleecy, toollidjt. 
complexion, ©efufctöfarbe. 

(Seite 232. 

to fan, fädeln. 

to dress, jjuredjt mad)en. 

to loll , (I* träge lehnen , fi# 

gütlich tljun. 
board, Sifct), Safel. 
match, Bunten, 
to deem, galten für. 
to tarnish, »erbunfein, 
to question, bejtoeifeln. 
trainband, SJitliäfolbaten, S3ür* 

germeljr. 
eke, audj, nodj *><*&«• 
linen-draper, Seintoanbljänbler. 

calender, $udtf<$eerer. 

agog, lüftern. 

smack, Hatfd). 

saddletree, ©attelbaum. 

Cheapside, bie belebtere tfauf* 
jfraße Sonbonö. 

(Seite 233. 

to suit to the mind, na<r) 

SBunfdje bebienen. 
good lack, baf ©ott erbarm, 
curling, gefrümmt,. gebogen, 
ear, #enfel. 
niroble, fönellfüf ig. 
shod für shoed, bef(Wt,bes 

fragen, 
to snort, fdjnauben. 
to gall, nmnb reiben, 
curb, Jtinnfette, 3aum. 
to stoop, ftcr) bücfen. 
neck or nought, über (Stocf unb 

©tein. 
to ran a rig, einen lebhaften 

§engfl reiten (unb al32Bort* 

foiel : einen luftigen (Streif 

machen), 
streamer, $atyvt, ?U^ 



loop, < 
to ha* 
to rid€ 
in a ti 
turnpi! 
met 
to ire 
trie 1 
to bat 
begi 
to dan 
waist, 
gambe 

trim, ' 
guise, 
to forc 
pin, & 
comel 
to stai 
bootle 
amain 
to lun 
fein 
to sca 
the ht 
toot 
tuet 



passin 
to toll 
shed, 
to wa 
gasp, 
agoni. 

ben 
clod, 
fun, 2 
to fro 

«r 
to go 

9cl 
to pe< 
peep, 
good- 

U)C 



kindred, * 
broad stoa 
to quail, * 
holt, $fex: 
to peal, Fx 
sh&ckles» 
clime, <£irl 
charger, <^ 
curl, SodPe 
to cluste*- a 
wood-latxj 



stocking, c • 
kerchief, <« 
to hem, f<£ 
porringOT. 
to slide, f£ 
househol«^ 
glee, greu 
k>ne, einfd 
to wrap, Yt 
colours, g t 
lit Von ligt 
ten, er§ € 

to Hft, erl>t 
to haunt, t 
rapture, Q^' 
to crave, \> 
to burst, ai 
to wreath, 



kneli 



BtutW.&rtftetWer :ri!l. . «. g . ?f or= 

HB«. 3W(ite, »ö(% umqeorb. Sliifl. 

i85B.(fi699os.)3fl.36fr.gt.2Thlr.-l2d. 
UattftttfiMtutffiet Tbl. n. <g..ttöi' 

*«.1«4a.(eo«eq.)3f(.»MTl)rt.lSfl. 
Ä«r$tt F ©.,IfltrintW S Dt«tf(1jfe®($Mt' 

»ottetbud). in «um ol oii- ©rtwiMifl. 

Stritte »etbtff. auff. Serifcnrft. 1843. 

Mft. ob. 15©a. 
ÄörifiK, «., Ilfint« btutftHatriniffht« 

e^UlTDÖttttbU*. ..-:.:;:.■:■ 

Dttm. 9tnJg. StritWs. 1S36. 36 fr. ob. 
10 6g. 

Sinbn;. SBitb-, MedulU ]■!■■ v. ,■!.,.. 

latinornm. Srfjj£fdjU.:'n I a tnn..£ttvid) 
tOttttt aufl b. 3Bt-Tlen Per nun. dtuW'.a 
w. t« Kot jwgl. neue «n S j t in i ftf h , in ü ©* i ; 
ffiflgb. ftntiDetWanbteit beutfebEn @titidi= 
wettet. 16. 1856. ®ef). 40fr. ob. I2©g. 

Bttlbt^SBilü., Flores aenigmatom Uti- 
noram.SIumenIefe»on40DI,iteiri.9i:ätb>- 
fein, Sbarabert, Eogoa.rii>ucii, Jliingtam= 
men u. uetfebiebenen anbeten Slufgaben, 
mitibrenSIiifrhJfimqen. 3m »lulKiiut., L'lu) 
Xtmtn. 16. 1 857. @e b. 40fr. Ol. 1 2 S«. 

Bäumlein, SHSilB. , atircl). tSrfiiilnriim 
motfE. 3ioeite»crtf|TEtt.-91iifi. gt.8. 
1858. 1(1. 30 fr. ub. V'. E ... 

(Baum »., u. G. ^olj«, ■ttwfaljfg 
jut «imibuitg ber orir.dj. ©rommaftf. 
gl. 8. 1857. 1 H. 36 fr. ob. 28 Sa. 
91ur für «(Drei btfiiunnt : 

(Stttdjifc&t nefcctft&urta. Ux frtj»i(= 
tigeten UebungS&eift>icle bei ftiitlact. 
Slirfitiluna. »otfiebetiber SWafcrialien. 
gt.8. 1857. 36fr. o*. lOSg. 

BduinI«it,aB.,ffi.§oIi«ii.3.9lWiptt, 
300 Ü^cmala «it ßtiecfj. ©ompofittoii, 
mit gtaromattfajen unb letifalifdjeu Hn= 
mtrfungeti. gt.8. (Qfrftljc int, uefcfi einet 
fltitif).Üe6ctfe^iifüt£.!>uiMii!'j.i;.r., 

S^mlb, .«. g., wetüfnina.en jii jeftehj; 
fdjenGBteftomiitfjfe, tu «fifpidtnjm 
(ginleitungintiegn^d •.::..:. 
biwdigefeljeiie StujI. gt. 8. 1855. ©eb. 
16fr. ob. 5Sg. 

SRttft«, 8., wib S. H. ®d)mtb, fltic 
dUf4,e<£b>eftDniatt.fc für e-u müiien-ii 
aoiljtitungen Mi (Slimu.ifim. !0tii et; 
iMrenbenanmerfui<genimbffie,(i|hiiLbet 
biefelien. 3toeiteBeibq7erte3iiirI.ii.t.8. 
1850. ® t |j. 1 p. 20ft. ob. -Wh®*,- 

SBöit«6u<5iire„(>>ric[()iid)fiitiht(s 

ftoirwibie". 3 nxitt t?etb. u. beim, äufl. 
gi.8. 1850. ©tfa.48fr. ub. 15 ©g. 

39aum, ff. 3- W.O., BeBräifdieS 
4atbäif$t8 SB« tevbusfj übu oaS cAtt 



Seftament, mit einem beutfc&eji 3Nfcej, 
jundefifi für ©limnafieii unb 8I|C*m. fei 
rifcm.-8. 1851 . ®eb. 3 fl- 30 ft. ofc. 23S((. 

SttbciUnritrtlHb, tas, m bei äftcfta «es 
ftali, mit beu Sßetantetgn beS gemebei 
Seite*. Öetauea.u.m.e.ffiiÄttet&.W 
t'du'ni'.a&clf^cKiinoim. 91.8. 16H. 
<Set>. 3jL12fr. 1*. lSblr. 28 Sg. 

Scfiulauegobebe^StiBdungtiilitMiiib. ' 
ältefttn GltfiaÖ, ^enn6g. u. m. t. Ok> 
titburiHviklitfl rson gfiblf $pl|»Hl 
gt.8. 1858. 2tl. cb. 13Tbit. 4©g. 

Dtittfditt @$ul- unb ■önuB-'^omn. Sin 
ptt Siiiicnb na* S. aEiebafoi'« wtt 
tlrtctkhitng baut, unb Iietiiuflgeg. M 
2B.aßicbaftB. SDüte.'-Bprii'PrteBJiBi 
,RuIiliauf(ii.33.i)r!lt.gt.8.185T.H 
I. Siefl: 3lioe. 48 fr. obet liCj. 
II Jini Cooilr. 4*ft .T(i H€f 
in. Tlieil: OrläutfruniiEit jut3t««lrt 
CMBk. 9 fr. ob. 2@a. 

®*ofl, ©.§., n. Sr. %t. ©(Sott, lndfte 
I^itcratltv-Kefifjic^tt iu '-fliL^taBfiteiii. 
iitoben a. allen 3<<i»lutnbethi,). ©rlS^ 
i-.i.'üt.i u. (. lid'bt. ittiiütjEtuUntm^fe 
rtaltfii-3n>e;'llflitbe.2)ritteailil.9l.*. 
leäS— 55. (59-Si'g.) ©cb- 5fl-12n. 
ei. 33Tbit. 7Sg. 

«11* tjiiftl" utilrt btn liteln: 

9tmt$tt$. dttwüf fM g i tette 

©ritte miifleatt.aufl. 1855.2t.48h. 

i-f. i ifiiv.aa@ 8 . 

<9tW$tt MJ tttubtittfej,« »t(r» 

tut. Stitteoetm. mibbiöium3.185! 

fDttgef.ütuff. 2fl. 24 fr. ob. 1 Zffbc 15S«. 
Suc§6 r CatI, l'fhti'udi Mi btutfrjen SRc 

ttif, f. b'^eeeEetitaujinlteii, u.j.SelbS= 

untett. gt. 8. 1 854. ®eb. 4 fr. ob. 12 ^. 
a3(*,6atl,bj^(S6ttlifnf&umiiaä)feiii(t 

«eldjidite 11. l'eljre.alö (ebtbuaj fntb.B. 
Sfrliit.^liitett.angelelirtcim.^rteBdes 
toetbtf4iilen.3WÄ3B&.«.8,i85a.9A 

I. SI'Etl: ®ie djtiftticöe (StfdjtCjtf- 
1 ff. 30fr. ob. 25 ®g. 

iLSbrii: Bit t5tiftlir5t Bejn. 
45fr. ob. 156g. 
SBiiMittjer, 3)1., Derech Emuiia, bet 3Btg 
befl ItmenS , ob. bie Efeine »ibtl; 
eiit!iaIlEiib.\i.>i.-I[|lüiib.5Iit^itgaHab.SiiJ 
djtriiberli.ädjrift; ^mijrfm ffitiftdtlit 
Stauen 11. SKdbdjeii, u. mit SRüdfidjt auf 
Mnnntetridjiinb.Sri'ligu'nLi.Sirtenlein 
f.Äiiiiben u.9B(Sbfl)cnnum©4ul>ii.$tii 
iiatiiutEttidjte beatb. ©itbente Slufl, 
gr. 8. 1857. ®<b. lfl.24fr.ob.28©a. 
»tct,3of.,pBtlofci!Bift}it*rc(>ä6euttl. 
ein Seibfabeii jn Siotttdgeu ati^tm 
&QM4&ÜX*. iwi.'XV«*- 8. ®elj- 



Statt $ettn ©erfatfet ftiefed 8to<$ed flnb ebenfalls Bei und er* 
^enen unb burdfr alle sBui^anbfongen SDeutfälanb* , bet Oeflerref $ff$en 
*oitar$fe, *ber <8<$toet& unb be$ 9lu8lanbe$ $u ermatten: 

^udy and Recreation. ßttßltföe ©fjtcjiemtttfjtc, für b* ®$ul* 
*. *ßrtoatunterricfct bearb. t>on & (Sautter* IL SurfuS für obere (Stoffen. 
3 wette 8iiji ©r. 8. 1852. ®d). (29 33og.) 1 fl. 36 fr. ob.l 2tyr. 

JDct Sn^alt be$ n. (Surfu« tft folflcnber: 

L 9lbtbetlung. SWuflerflücfe bet *>rofatfd?en $t<$tuna. 
- I. BBfäjnüt. Heitere Tutoren, «on «bbifon Bis ©fc »alter «eott 

1. The Vision of Mirza. Joseph Addison (Spectator). — 2. The Transmigrationi 
of Png. Joseph Addison {Spectator). — 3. The Journal of the Retired Citizen. 
Joseph Addison (Spectator). — 4. The Great Plague in London. Daniel Defoe 
[History of the Oreat Plague). — 5. Robinson Crusoe*s First Voyage. Daniel 
Dsft* (Robinson Crusoe). — 6. Extracts from Gulliver's'Travels. Jonathan Swift. 

— 7. Partridge at the Play-bouse. Henry Fielding (Tom Jones). — 8. Parson 
rrnIHber. Henry Fielding. (Adventures of Joseph Andrews). — 9. The Soldier's 
Eletarn. Tobias George Smollet (Humphrey Clinker). — 10. Feast in the Manner 
>f the Ancients. T. 0. Smollet (Peregrine Pichle). — 11. Yorik. Lawrence Sterne 
[Tristram Shandy). — 12. ThePasspcrt. Lawrence Sterne (Sentimental Journey). 

— 13. The Song of Selma. Macpherson's Ossian. — 14. The Happy Valley Dr. 
Samuel Johnson (Rasselas). — 15. The Vicar's Gaol Reformation. Oliver Gold- 
imith (Vicar of Wakefield). — 16. The Pupil, a Fragment. Henry Mackenzie 
[Man of Feeling). — 17. Scene of Conjnration by the Wandering Jew. Matthew 
Gregory Lewis (The Monk). — 18. St. Leon's Escape from the Auto Da Fe. Wil- 
liam Oodwin (St. Leon) — 19. Alexis. Thomas Hope (Anastasius). 

IL 9lbf<fmüt. Steuere Tutoren. 93on ®fc SKalter @cott bis ^Dicfenö. 

20. The Spring-Tide. Sir Walter Scott (Antiquary). — 21. Death of Rienzi. Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton (Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes). — 22. The Pedestrian 
in Spite of Himself. From Blackwood *s Magazine. — 23. The Stout Gentleman. 
Washington Irving (Bracebridge Hall). — -24. A Trial of Mnrder. Samuel War- 
ren(NowandThen). — 25. OurNext-DoorNeighbour. Charles Dickens (Sketches). 

— 26. Definitions of Pleasnre. Anne Orey, a Novel. 

n. 5lbt$ettung. 0totur* unb 93olf Sbtfber. 

1. Rural Life in England. Washington Irving (Sketchbook). — 2. Westminster 
Abbey. Wash. Irving (Sketchbook). — 3. A Visit to Messrs. Barclay and Perkins's 
Brewery. (The London Illustrated News.) — 4. The Streets of London. Charles 
Dickens (Sketches). -«- 5. Oxford. Chambers (Edinburgh Journal.) — 6. The Fox- 
Hunt. (Bcntley's Miscellany). — 7. Our Village. Miss Mary Russell Mitford 
(Our Village). — 8. A Picture of a Scotch Village. Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton 
(Cottagers of Olenburnie). — 9. Picture of an Irish Village. William Carleton 
(Tales). — lO.'Ascent of Mont Blaec. Charles Fellows (Montblanc, printedfor 
private circulation). — 11. Ascent of Mount Aetna. P. Brydone (Tour in Sicily). 

— 12. The Climate of India. Capt. Basil Hall (Fragments of Voyages). — 13. 
Dangers of a Nova Scotia Fog. Capt. Basil Hall (Ibid.). — 14. The Moon and 
the Longitude. Capt. Basil Hall (Ibid.). — 15. To the Falls of Niagara. Charles 
Dickens (American Notes). 

IIL Ql&rtjetlung. ®cfd)l<§te. 

1. Death and Character of Queen Elizabeth. David Htme (History of Eng-' 
land). — 2. Character of Mary Queen of Scots. William Robertson (History of 
Scotland). — 3. The Execution of Charles I. Charles James Fox {History of 
James IL). — 4. The Protectorate. Thomas Babington Macaulay (History of 
England). — 5. Character of Oliver Cromwell. Lord Clarendon (History of the 
Rebellion). — 6. Character of Charles II. Bishop Burnet (History of my own 
Times). — 7. William, Prince of Orange. T. B. Macaulay (History of England). 

— 8. Character of the English Revolution. T. B, Macaulay {Ibid.). -~ 9. Ori©n 



unb £attbh>erft*^c$ttleit. gt. 4. 1852. 
Gartonirt. 36 fr. ob.l2<Sg. 
Äomia,2.?., 3eittafelnberaQgemeittett 
©efötdjte. Sletic Bt* <5nbe 1853 fort* 
gefilmte 9fofL o. 3. SHtctf$et. gr.4.1854. 
@elj. 2 ff. 24 fr. ob. 1 Xtyx. 12 (gg. 

grabet, Dr. 3. gf. , aHöOtmtte Seifet* 

f${$tt in jufamttienljdttgettber SDarfiefc 
lung für gebübete Sefer aller 6tanbe. 
3n 3 feilen, gr. 8. (ffrfdjefnt in 16 
bi* 18 Lieferungen *20fr. ob. 6<Sg. 
»oflftänbig in biefem3a$re. günf Liefe- 
rangen ftnb ausgegeben.) 

$tt&Ct2.8f., bieDumteffenäbec#att*cl$« 
unb <Sotttotnriffcttfd)aft (Sin »ottjtätu 
bigeS u. umfaffenbed $anbbu$ für {[eben 
Kaufmann, inSbefonbere für (SommiS u. 
Lehrlinge. 3 » e i t e serbeff. Äuff. 3m* 
fcer.8. ((grfd&eint Bio gum £erbfi soll* 

* ffantfa, in lOStefergn. k 36 fr. ob. 10©g. 
5>ie fiteferungen 1—3 ftnb ausgegeben.) 

Äott,<S.&$L, «MblifäerÄhtbetjiatteit. 
@fyrü<$e unb Lieberoerfe für Schule unb 
£auö. mit Vignetten. 8. 1851. ®elj. 
2<m. ob. 7 ©g. 

£olb,<S.Sf.&, 8efebtt($ iti$anbförif* 

tett,fürben<S3mlgebrau<$. 2Rttl4Vig* 
netten. (104 autljografcljirte «Seiten.) 
gr.8. 1854. 36 Fr. ob. 10 ©g. 

SBagnet'3 £anbbud& beö SBiffetttoutbig; 
ftenfütfSolBfdjuien unb anbere£eljr* 
anfialten. 3wei Steile. gr.8. 1852. 

I. Sljeil. (fcefebudj , 0teue Solge tton 
fcefejtücfen, ©fcrüd&büd&lein unb ffiecfc 
nung&9lufgaben.) 3roan$igjie 9fajl. 
gr.8. 24fr. ob. 7 l /,<Sg. 

H. £ijeil: (ftaturfunbe , ©rbfunbe, 
©efcbid&te, beufdje (Sprachlehre, SWüng*, 
Ißtap uub ©eroidjtöfunbe.) (Sieben* 
§e^nte Stoff. gr.8. 36fr. ob. 10@jj. 

«$utet, <£.&, 1 2 gefctafcltt in beurfd&er 
u. tatetn. 2)rucff(|äft, gur Vermittlung 
eüte$ leisten UebergangS von b.@<$reib* 



fdMft jut »xttcffd&rtft. Walatfornrai. 
1867. 2fLobcrl£ljlr.4<Sg. 

Äcdjet, Dr. ©onr., $au**<£8otalb«4J 
für (Slaaierfiriel unb ®efang. 179 (Sfco- 
ra"le> neBfl ben »oUftänbtgen Liebertextett, 
ben Jfcern ber eoangel. ©efang* u. (§l)0~ 
ralbüdjer entfyaltenb. Sfcadj b. Originalen 
u. fangbarjien Varianten neu btaxUitet. 
imperial 8. 1858. 1 fi. 36 fr. ob. 28 <&Q. 

gfttif t, 3mmamiCl f fünfimbäman$ig<S|pD* 
talmelobiett ber eoangel Äird&eauSbeTn 
1 6. u. 1 7. 3a$r1junbert, in tyrer urfyrüti Q* 
liefen gorm herausgegeben. 3n)ette 
9toff. gr.8. 1852. @e$. 8.,ob. 3 (Sa. 

2ükcl,3.$rim:., breifig <£$otalgefaitae 
b. eo.£w<$e iniJjrottrforüngKd&en gbrnci. 
3feac$b.a&elobieen beS SDeutfdpen tM.Stxv 
djengefangbudjS bretjinmmg für ©djuXcti 
Bearbeiter, gr.8. 1855. 20fr. ob. 6&fr 

®<$lettero, $. 3»*, gtoölf «Pfalmen f^ 

breijHmmigen SWdnnerd^or. 3«ui @ö* ; 
Brause in &ir<$en u. Spulen common'«- it- 
gr.8. 1857. ©ety. 30fr. ob. 10@g. 

@i#kr,(Lsp., bie Dtgcl, i$re Vefä-Bcr«' 
b«ng, Veljanblung u. ®ef<$idtfe, in^- "* eJ 
fonbere für ange^enbe JOrganiften barr^ 9 e? 
freut, eingeführt bur* ©eminarbi^= ec; 
tor %% <& i f e n i o i) r. SRit 1 2 Kt^. Saf^^ 1 - 
Duerfoiio. 1 858. 1 fL 1 2 fr. ob. 20 1 ^ ' 

DrgelfpielbucJ. (Sine (Sammlung 
ftr^it^claffiWen Orgel^üd en-ber « _ 
alten u. neuen !töeifter, m. Singer- u. 8 
fafc u. einlei tenberDrgelfd^ule. 3um®6 
in Jtir^en u. g. ©tubiunt in Gtanhut— 
BerauSgeg.oonXo^et, Cil^et u.gfttf 
Ctuer4. 1852. 6 fl. ob. 3 $tyr. 20 @ -äö-, 

2BefceL?f., VorWriftengum ®$hn\$*^< 1 . 
Bett, für Sefyreru. ©d^üter met^ob-^W 
georbnet. £luer8. 1858. 

I. £eft: 18 Vorlagen für beutf~*# e 
(Schrift. 28 fr. ob. 8 <Sg. 

U. J&eft: 15 Vorlagen für iateinir** e 
©d^rift. 20 fr. ob.6@g. 




$. % $Lt\itxm |l^l)anbknfl in Stuttgart- 
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